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The position ot High Courts 

SSSl SL rflSfeCsten shsied 

tration of „ , iuddns ” is of cotnse, a judicial function, and is not at pr^ent 

ia bSong. to the cittrts alone. But in addition to then 

S£l fnnotiona the High Oovnts have always possessed enecntive or 
administrative functions. Some at least of tliese executitm functions 
of tlie Courts are subject to the control of tbe executive Government 
wMcb is normally, but not always, the Goveriment of the province. 
The remaining functions which go to make up the admmste^ion of 
justice ” are exercised by the executive Government, being distributed 
among various authorities in a maimer which is not altogether uniform. 
The question at issue in this memorandum is the definition of the execu- 
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tive authority whicli sliould exercise control over tlie administrative 
functions of the High Courts and should perform the other functions 
relating to the administration of justice which afiect these Courts. 

The Normal Case. 

2. The authority to establish by Letters Patent a high court of judica* The appoint- ’ 
ture in any territory in British India rests in His Majesty alone, and “ 

all High Courts now existing in India have been established by the and their ^ 
exercise of tliis authority. Every judge of a High Comt holds office tenure, 
diuing His Majesty’s pleasure. Additional judges, however^ who may 
be required for any period not exceeding two years, are appointed by 
the Governor-General in Council, and temporary vacancies in the office 
of Chief Justice or other judge may be filled b}’- appointment made by 
the local Government. The salaries and certain other conditions of 
service of judges of High Courts are fixed by rules made by the Secretary 
of State in Council. The local limits of the jurisdiction of a high court 
may be altered by. order of the Governor-General in Council. A Judge 
on assumption of office makes his declaration before an authority pres- 
cribed by the Governor in Council ; on demitting office he tenders Ids 
resignation to the local Government. 

3. The administrative functions of the High Courts, apart from Tho adminis- 
particular quasi-administrative or judicial functions assigned to them poVcre of * 
by specific Acts, are described in the Government of India Act and in High Courts, 
the Letters Patent by which each court was established. Section 106 

of the Act confirms to the several high courts “ all such powers and autho- 
rity over or in relation to the administration of justice, including power 
to appoint clerks and other ministerial officers of the coiut, and power 
to make rules for regulating the practice of the coiut, as are vested in 
them by Letters Patent, and, subject to the prolusions of any such 
Letters Patent, all such jurisdiction, powers and authority as are vested 
in those courts respectively at the commencement of this Act.” Section 
107 recites the Court’s powers of superintendence over nil courts for the 
time being subject to its appellate jurisdiction, and its particular powers 
to call for returns, direct transfer of suits or appeals, make rules regulat- 
ing the practice of subordinate courts, jucscribe forms and settle tables 
of fees. The Letters Patent confer on the Chief Justice powers to aji- 
point clerks and other ministerial officers and to make rules for the quali- 
fication and admission of advocates, vakils and attorneys. The powers 
conferred on the Coiut by particular Acts need not at present be set 
out in detail, but it is important to refer to the powers conferred by 
various provincial Civil Courts Acts in the matter of the recruitment 
and control of the subordinate civil judiciary. In hladras and Burma 
the appointment of JIunsifs or Sub-judges is made by the High Court ; 
in Bombay and the Central Provinces such appointments are made by 
the local Government, while in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, the 
United Provinces and the Punjab the appointments are made by the 
local Government on the nomination of the High (or Chief) Court. 
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The parti- 4. The particular administrative powers of the execi^ve are, first, 
cnlar powers powers regarding the constitution of the High Coi^s which have 
eLcutive. abeady been described; second, the executive control to which the 
administrative functions of the High Courts have been made subject, 
and thud, specific powers which have been conferred by legislation. 

Instances of the second category are contained in section 107 of the 
' Government of India Act, in the Letters Patent of each court, and in 

Acts such as the Civil Procedure Code and the Criminal Procedure Code, 
Eules, forms and tables made, prescribed, or settled under section 
107 of the Government of India Act require the approval of the local 
Government. Under the Letters Patent the appointment of clerks 
and ministerial officers is regulated by rules made by the Governor in 
Council. The same authority prescribes rules for the leave of absence 
of such clerks and officers, and his approval is reqmred to the salaries 
fixed for them by the Chief Justice. In the second category also come 
the requirements' of section 126 of the Civil Procedure Code which make 
necessary the approval of the local Government to rules made by High 
Courts annulling, altering or adding to the rules in the Pbst Schedule 
to the Code. Similarly, section 65i of the Criminal Procedure Code 
requbes the previous sanction of the local Govermnent to rules made 
by a High Court in certain matters of criminal administration. A further 
instance is the power given to the local Government by section 335 of 
the Code of Criminal Procedure to regulate the places at which the High 
Court shall hold its sittings. 

The thbd category includes all those numerous powers for parti- 
cular occasions and purposes which are conferred by statute, parti- 
cularly by the Codes of Criminal and Civil Procedure. It is unnecessary 
at present to prepare the elaborate lists in which alone they could be 
displayed. 

Thogwieral^^ 5. The general powers of the executive arise from its obligation to 
oxMutive. ° constitute and maintain comts of criminal and civil jurisdiction in suffi- 
cient numbers and with adequate efficiency. These powers have no 
doubt a defimte statutory basis, but they are also inherent in the nature 
of government. In practice and for the present purpose one of the most 
important of these functions is the function of making adequate financial 
provision from year to year for the exercise of the administrative func- 
tions whether these functions are performed by the executive itself or 
by the High Court. 


The oUooa- 
tion o£ funo- 


6. The administrative functions now exercised by the High Courts 
tions between derived from the Letters Patent and from certain provisions con 


. Government of India Act, 1915, and have not been altered 
Reform. Reforms. But the seat of the administrative functions exercised 

by the executive has been profoundly affected by the new constitution. 
The mtroduction of the reforms did not affect the administrative fimc- 
faons entr^ted to the High Courts by specific Acts, nor did it, save 
for the changes of detail made by the Devolution Act, 1920, make 
changes in the particular functions assigned by such statutes to the local 
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or tlie central Government. But it altered the bases of general adminis- 
trative authority. Prior to the coming into operation of the constitu- 
tion set up by the Government of India Act, 1919, there was no classi- 
fication of subjects as central and provincial, and consequently no 
formal assignment of general administrative responsibility in relation to 
any particular function of government to the Government of India as 
opposed to the local Government or mce versa. In the financial sphere 
there was no real separation between central and provincial revenues, 
but inasmuch as the revenue and expenditure of all the High Courts 
were included in a so-called provincial head, that revenue and expendi- 
ture figured in the annual financial statement of the local Government 
concerned and was open to discussion in the local Legislative Council 
in accordance with rules made under sub-section (3) of section 80 of the 
Government of India Act, 1915. 

7. The scheme propounded in the Report on Indian Constitutional TUeaUoca-^ 
Reforms and thereafter embodied in the Government of India Act, t;ons°between 
1919, necessitated a formal classification of all the subjects of govern- executive ^ 
ment as central and provincial subjects and the treatment proposed 
for the High Courts in tliis respect by the first authority charged with Revolution 
the duty of formulating proposals for the classification of subjects, Buies, 
namely, the Peetham Committee, would have made the constitution 
and powers of all the High Courts a central subject. For entry 16 in 
the list of provincial subjects proposed by that Committee ran as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Administration of justice, including constitution, maintenance 
and organization of courts of justice in the province both of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, but exclusive of matters 
relating to constitution and powers of High Courts, and 
subject to Indian legislation as regards constitution and 
powers of courts of criminal jurisdiction ” 

and the exclusion of matters relating to constitution and powers of High 
Courts would have brought those matters within the Committee’s pro- 
posed central subject 39, namely, “ all matters expressly excepted 
from inclusion in the provincial list.” 

The Government of India, commenting on the proposed provincial 
entry in question in paragraph 64 of their 4th reforms despatch,[^observ- 
ed as follows : — 

“Item 16 would give the provincial legislatures power to alter 
without previous sanction the jurisdiction of civil courts. 

Changes may possibly be made wliich will react^not merely 
on the public but on the High Courts and the Privy Council, 
but we are prepared to face this contingency. We think 
that in addition to matters relating to the constitution of 
High Courts, matters relating to the constitution of^^Chief 
Courts and the Courts of Judicial Commissioners should 
also be excluded. The definition of the item as],^a^whole 
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Beems capable of improvement and we suggest the foUowing 
re-draft ; — 

‘ The administration of Justice including the constitution, orga- 
nization and powers of Courts of civil and crimiml juris- 
diction within the province other than a High Cout^ a 
Chief Court, or the Court of a Judicial Commissioner, but 
subject to Indian legislation as regards Courts of criminal 
Jurisdiction.” 

Under this draft the constitution, organization and powers of the High 
Courts would have been made a central subject by virture of exclusion 
from the proposed provincial subject. 

Commenting on the re-draft suggested by the Government of India 
in a memorandum presented to the Joint Select Committee on the Bill 
which became the Government of India Act, 1919, Messrs. Feetham 
and Stephenson observed ; — 

“ The intention of the Committee was to reserve the constitution 
and powers of High Courts, which are at prsent regulated 
by the Government of India Act and by Letters Patent, as 
an All-India subject, while leaving the provinces freedom to 
legislate with regard to other courts, subject to previous 
sanction as regards courts of criminal jurisdiction. The 
Government of India propose to put Chief Courts and Courts 
of Judicial Commissioners on the same footing as the High 
Courts in this respect (a course to which we see no serious 
objection), and also to make ‘ organization ’ as well as the 
constitution and powers of all these Courts an All-India 
subject. Organization of the High Courts, as distinguished 
from their constitution, would appear to be a matter which 
should be dealt with by the province which is responsible 
for their maintenance, but it is probably best to avoid using 
these terms for the purpose of making a distinction between 
All-India and provincial powers. The simplest plan would 
be to make all matters affecting these Courts subject to 
Indian legislation, and it is suggested that the entry might 
take the following form : — 

‘ Administration of justice, including the constitution, powers, 
maintenance and organization of Courts of civil and 
criminal jurisdiction within the province, subject to 
Indian legislation as regards High Courts, Chief Courts, 
and Courts of Judicial Commissioners and any Courts of 
criminal jurisdiction.’ 

There is no intention to afiect the provisions of the Government 
of India Act with regard to High Courts, including those 
provisions which bring the High Court of Calcutta into 
special relation with the Government of India ; the rules of 
olassificati uec, of wich this Ust will form part, udll neces- 
sarily be tjnbsoto thhe provisions of that Act, and there does 
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not seem, therefore, to be any need for a special reference 
to the Act in this entry. To prevent misconception, the 
point can be covered by a general statement in the rules.” 

Subsequently, however, the proposed method of treatment under- 
Trent radical alteration. An India Office reforms committee revised 
the relevant entry in the provincial list to read — 

“ Administration of justice including the constitution, powers, 
maintenance and organization of Coirrts of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction within the province, subject to Indian legisla- 
tion as regards High Courts, Chief Courts and Courts of 
Judicial Commissioners and any Courts of criminal jurisdic- 
tion.” 

The point was referred to in the oral examination of Messrs, Feethams 
and Stephenson to whom Ijord Sinha put the following question : — 

“ No. 16* is more or less drafting, is it not V' 

Mr. Feetham’s reply was : — 

“ No. 16, I tliink, might be described as a drafting amend- 
ment ” 

In their report on clause I of the Bill the Joint Select Committee 
observed : — 

“ The lists of central, provincial and transferred subjects included 
in the Fimctions Committee’s report have been somewhat 
altered after consultation with the India Office, and 'as so 
amended, they are accepted by this Committee.” 

In pursuance of this general acceptance of the lists of subjects as 
altered after consultation with the India Office entry 17 in the list of 
provincial subjects set forth in Part II of Schedule I to the Devolution 
Buies reproduces the final re-draft of the Committee’s entry 16 and 
reads as follows : — 

“ Administration of justice, including constitution, powers, main- 
tenance and organization of Courts of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction within the province ; subject to legislation by 
the Indian Legislature ns regards High Courts, Chief Courts, 
and Courts of Judicial Commissioners and any Courts of 
criminal jurisdiction.” 

8. It has been contended that the description by 3\Ir. Fectham of The saiue--a 
the re-draft of original entry 16 as ” more or less drafting ” and the ac- LLoptiM?' 
ceptance of that description by the Committee embodied a very serious 
misconception. The original draft of the Feetham Committee and the 
revision thereof by the Government of India agreed in this that the 
High Courts were, in whole or in part, expressly excluded from the pro- 


* ],t., tlio rc.dr.ift bb nmendod by tbo India Ofllco Conimiltcp, 
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posed provincial subject, and by virtue of that exclusion included m a 
Lntral subject. The draft finally adopted excluded nothing from the 
content of the provincial subject ivith the result that the High C^ts 
are wholly included in that provincial subject. The subjection of High 
Courts to legislation by the Indian Legislature which j\Ir. Feetham appears 
to have regarded as serving by an alternative method the ends which 
would have been served by making them a central subject has in fact no 
such effect. 


The operation of the Devolution Rules is of course subject to the Act 
with the result that the vesting by sections 106 and 107 of the Act of 
functions with reference to a High Court in the Governor-General in 
Council or the local Government is not capable of being affected by the 
inclusion of High Coiuts under the Devolution Rules, either in a central 
or in a provincial subject, but over and above the statutory functions 
assigned to a particular governmental authority by those sections there 
remains a residuum of functions vith reference to a High Court which 
are in the nature of things exerciseable by the executive Government. 
The inclusion of High Courts in a central subject would have caused these 
residuary functions to vest m the Government of India. The subjection 
to legislation by the Indian Legislature of the provincial subject in which 
the High Courts were finally included has no such effect. Per contra, 
the provincLality of the subject has the effect of vesting them in the local 
Government. From a practical point of view, however, the inclusion 
of High Courts in a provincial subject has its most important effect in 
bringing the High Courts into relation with the local legislature. Be- 
cause' High Courts are included in a provincial subject, the financing 
of High Courts is a charge on provincial revenues, with the result that 
it is the local legislature which votes the High Court budget, while for 
the same reason such powers of influence as result from the right of 
interpellation and the right to move resolutions accrue to the local legis- 
lature. 


The Calcutta Case. 


Bengal. 


position of the High Court at Calcutta differs from that of 
Court ttt Fort High Courts less in regard to the distribution of functions for the 
tVillinm in administration of justice between judicial and executive authorities 
than in regard to the selection of the particular executive authorities 
for the exercise of ftmetions assigned to the executive. The provisions 
oi the Bengal dial Courts Act are not precisely the same as those of 
similar enactments in other provinces. But, generally, the same ad- 
ministrative functions are in all provinces entrusted to the High Court 
and the executive, whether by statute or by Letters Patent. In Bengal 
however, certain iinportant functions involving control over the High 
Court, which have in other prordnees been committed to the Governor 
in Councilj liave been entrusted to the Governor-General in Council, 

The Government of India Act requires a judge of the Calcutta High 
Court on •j’acatmg office to tender lus resignation to the Governor-General 
m Council (section 102). Appointments to temporary vacancies in the 
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office of Chief Justice or Judge are m by the Governor-General in 
Council. The same executive authority mu st he addressed for the grant 
of his previous approval to rules made, forms described and tables of 
fees settled by the Court. The Letters Patent op the Court (Article 6) 
requires a Judge on assumption of office to make a declaration before 
an authority prescribed by the Governor-General in Coimcil. The con- 
trol which in other provinces the local Governirient exercises over the 
clerical and ministerial establishment of the Court is in Bengal exercised 
by the Governor-General in Council (Article 8). The same differentia- 
tion is made in sundry provisions contained in the Indian Statute Book. 

Thus, by virtue of section 126 of the Code of Ciml Procedure ,1908, 
rules made \inder section 122 require the previous approval of the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council. He too. and not the Government of Bengal, 
may determine the place at which the Court shall sit to dispose of cri- 
minal business, and may approve of judges going on circuit (Code of 
Criminal Procedure, section 335). His sanction is required to rules 
for the inspection ol the records of suhordinate courts {Ibid section 554). 

10. This disposition of authority peculiar to Bengal dales in its pre- 
sent form from the first constitution of the Court under the High Courts ^ 

Act, 1861. But it has its roots in a much older past. In pre-reform days 
it raised in pmctice no insurmoimtable difficulties. It is true that 
the local Legislative Council set up under the Act of 1909 had powers 
to discuss the budget, and to debate matters relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice by the High Court. But the Council had no powers 
to grant or withhold suppl 3 \ The local Government had no inherent’ 
authority. It was in theory an agent of the central Government whose 
directions it was bound to carry out. In particular the central Govern- 
ment was competent to direct the local Government to make such 
financial jirovision for the needs of the High Court as the Governor- 
General in Council considered necessary. 

The position was materially altered by the Government of India 
Act and the rules under it. The local Government was given powers of 
its own, including powers for the administration of justice. The local 
legislature was made independent of the executive, entrusted with 
control or influence in a .sphere corresponding to the functions of the local 
executive, and empowered to grant or wthhold supply. Administra- 
tion of Justice by the local Government was ruade a reserved subject 
and therefore remained under the unrestricted superintendence, direc- 
tion and control of the Governor-General in Council. Neverlkeless, 
the anomaly remains that the Government of Bengal has been assigned 
a responsibility for and the Bengal Legislative Council a concern with 
the administration of the Calcutta High Court notwithstanding the fact 
that important statutory powers in relation to the Court are vested in 
the Governor-General in Council. The anomaly assumes its most acute 
form in the financial sphere, for the financial re.sponsibility of the local 
Government and the local legislature for the court is not limited in the 
manner in which the administrative authority of the former has been 
limited by the functions entrusted to the Governor-General in Council. 
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The Paper H . THs anomaly manifested itself in an acutely praptical form at a 
Book Depart- ^ g^-^gg the history of the reformed constitution. A demand 

Sandfand for expenditure in connection with the High Court containing items which 
subsequent received the approval of the Governor-General in Council m accord- 
disoussions. Article 8 of the Letters Patent was placed before the Bengal 

Council in March. 1921, and rejected. The Governor of Bengal took 
the view that, inasmuch as the authority conveying administrative 
sanction to the expenditure was the Government of India, he as Gov- 
ernor had no responsibility for the administration of the subject to which 
the demand related and was therefore incompetent to certify the expendi- 
ture in accordance with proviso (a) of sub-section (2) of section 72-D^ 
as essential to the discharge of his responsibility for the subject. The 
Government of India were clearly of opinion that, inasmuch as the de- 
mand related to a provincial reserved subject, responsibility did rest 
with the Governor and that he was competent to certify. In the result 
the Governor did issue the necessary certificate but the unsatisfactory 
nature of the position is clearly exhibited in the following observation 
contained in a letter addressed to the Government of India by the local 
Government : — 


" His Excellency in Council wiU restore the grant as directed by the 
Government of India. I am, however, to observe that, 
while the Governor in Council is ready to act on the instruc- 
tions of the Government of India, he is not prepared to act 
on his own initiative in matters affecting the High Court 
since he has not the right to pass orders on matters which 
form the subject of correspondence between the Honourable 
Judges and the Government of India and upon which the 
Government of India themselves pass orders.” 

It was equally exhibited in the form of the Governor’s certificate 
which was worded as follows : — 


Whereas I have been directed by the Government of India to 
provide a sum of Bs. for the Paper Book Depart- 

ment of the High Court under head 24-A, Administration 
of Justice, and whereas the Bengal Legislative Council has 
refused its assent to a demand for a grant for this purpose, 
I, therefore, hereby certify that the expenditure provided 
for by this demand is essential to the discharge of my res- 
ponsibility for the subject.” 


The Government of India fully recognized the anomaly attending 

Svb n ! I*®™ “ ""lotion to the Calcutta 

High Court while that Court was mcluded in a provincial subject, and 
they proposed to cure the anomaly by leaving the classification of sub- 
jects untouched and by bringmg the position of the Calcutta High Court 

AC, t,e Lett™ PatStt (ScS^I 
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tute Book in sucli manner as to transfer the powers in question to the 
local Government. Proposals to this end were placed before the Cal- 
cutta High Court in the Home Department letter no. 1359, dated the 
ISth July, 1921, and evoked a strenuous protest voiced in a letter from 
the Registrar of the High Court, no. 5245-G., dated the 12th Septem- 
ber, 1921. That letter admitted the anomaly, hut put forward the 
contrary remedy of making the Calcutta High Court — and incidentally 
aU other High Courts — a central subject. Considerable stress was laid 
by the Judges on the liistory of the existing provincial classification as 
described in paragraph 7 of this note. Tlie alternative proposal of the 
High Court did not commend itself to the Government of India, but in 
deference to the opposition of the Judges to the Government proposal, 
the latter was not proceeded with and the question has since remained 
in abeyance. 

12. The foregoing account should have made it clear that the ad- Points o£ pro 
ministrative control exercised by and over the High Courts is part of 
the general administration of justice. It has, however, in the past broad issue, 
been possible to give separate treatment to this question of the High 
Courts and there are advantages in keeping it distinct now, provided 
that the matters which are and arc not in dispute can be clearly distin- 
guished. The problem has emerged in connection with the High Court 
at Calcutta and on account of the anomaly there inherent in the division 
of executive functions between the central and the local Governments. 

But it has at once taken a wider scope, for all High Courts are concern- 
ed as soon as the issue arises whether a local executive or legislative • 
should possess an)' powers to control or influence the administrative 
acts of a High Court. 

So far as discussions have gone there are several important points 
on which there is agreement or which at least have not been challenged. 

These points may therefore be excluded for the present from considera- 
tion. First, the question of the appointment of Judges of High Courts 
and the conditions of their term of office is not in issue. Minor matters, 
such as the filling of temporary vacancies, and the procedure on the 
assumption and demission of office are not subjects of agreement. But 
they do not affect materially the conditions of appointment and of tenure, 
and they can be settled independently of the decision regarding control 
of the administration by the High Court. 

Second, it is not contended that the administrative functions of the 
High Court, except possibly those entrusted to them by provincial Civil 
Courts Acts, should be withdrawn or curtailed. Amendment of the 
Letters Patent or of the provisions of the Government of India Aet with 
this object has not been suggested. 

Third, it is apparently agreed that the administrative functions of 
the High Court cannot be irresponsible. There must be control by some 
executive and a power of control or influence in some legislature. It 
has not been contended that the present restrictions on the adminis- 
trative powers of High Courts, such as the requirement of previous sane- 
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tiori by executive authority to rules which the Court proposes to issue 
should he removed. Nor has it been suggested that the administra- 
tion of justice by a High Court should be removed from the cogmzance 
of every legislature, whether by exclusion of supply from the estimates 
or by a rule in restraint of discussion. 

Lastly, the powers of the local Government and the local legislature 
for the administration of justice, whether they are derived from specific 
statutory provisions such as those contained in the Codes of Civil and 
Criminal Procedure or are a consequence of the constitutional^ arrange- 
ments made by the Government of India Act are not in question, save 
in so far as they affect the administrative functions and the authority 
of the High Court. 

The broad issue then is this. On the assumption that the existing 
administrative fimctions of the High Courts arc maintained, subject 
to the existing restrictions arising from the control of the executive and 
the powers of the legislature, by what executive authority should that 
control be exercised and in what legislature should these powers be 
vested ? 


Eelations of 
the High 
Court and 
the Legisla- 
ture. 


T/ie Arguments for Centralization. 

13. The primary advantage of centralization is that its adoption 
would remove the High Courts from undesirable political influences by 
bringing all matters relating thereto wdthin the purview of the central 
legislature and removing them from the jurisdiction of the local legisla- 
ture. The importance of this aspect of the case may be gauged from a 
persual of the cases collected in an appendix to this note in which the 
existing system has exposed the High Courts to criticism and censure 
in the local councils, where under the existing system the High Court 
budget is voted. It may be contended that in the majorit)’’ of these 
cases the criticism levelled against the High Courts has not only been 
factious and ill-informed, but has al^n tended to bring the Coiuts into 
contempt in the estimation of the public. A central legislature, what- 
ever its faults, would, it may be hoped, be unlikely to afford any sup- 
port to an attempt to base a censure of a High Court on c.g., the low 
proportion of the representatives of a particular community in its minis' 
terial establishment. IVhile the consequences in this respect of the 
provincialization of the High Court; have been serious enough under 
the existing r6gime, it may be urged, that the subjection of the budgets 
of those Courts to a majority vote in a legislature to which the executive 
was responsible would be attended with intolerable consequences, and 
that centralization of the High Courts would be an inevitable concomi- 

ant of the estabbshment of anjrthipg in the nature of provincial self- 
government. ^ 

iSh ’gelations between 

legislature The relations between the High 
the local and the executive are equally important, and there can be no 

tjovemment. doubt, it may be contended, that those relations are far more kely 
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to be harmonious if the executive with which the High Court has to 
deal is the central executive with its relatively detached position. In 
the Calcutta case in particular, the Eegistrar’s letter to which reference 
has already been made shows how far from satisfactory the relations 
between the High Court and the local Government of Bengal have been 
in the past and how remote would be the prospect of satisfactory co- 
operation between the judicial and the executive authoritj^ if efEect were 
given to the first of the two alternatives under consideration. 

16. The case as it arises in Bengal presents special features, for there The High 
a degree of centralization has been achieved, and the High Court has a 
long and distinguished history of its own. The Honourable the Chief 
Justice and Judges have, therefore, stated the case for centralization 
in their Eegistrar’s letter in an unreserved expression of their opinion. 

They point to the vital importance of maintaining the independence of 
the Court and refer to their long experience .of attempts by the local 
Government to interfere with that independence and with the inde- 
pendence of the Courts over which the High Court has superintendence. 

The Court must not only be free from such interference but must be 
free to intervene when the excesses of the local executive may imperil, 
as they have in the past imperilled, the liberties of the subjects. They 
consider the subordination of the Court to a member of the Executive 
Council of His Excellency the Governor to be a position inconsistent 
with the liistory and traditions of the Court, and they refuse to accept 
a situation in which any member of the Bengal Legislative Council could 
call for or move for records, returns and statements from the High Court 
as to the maimer in which the Judges discharged their judicial functions 
or in which the local Government, which is subject to the influence of 
the Bengal Legislative Council, would exercise a potent voice in deter- 
mining His Majesty’s pleasure during continuance of which the Honour-' 
able Judges hold office. They point out that the Schedule to the c!e\olu- 
tion Eules was framed under the misconception to which reference has 
already been made. Einancial responsibility for the Court should, 
they consider, rest with the central Government in order that the Court 
may be removed from the sphere of local politics. Finally, they lay 
stress on the historical relations which have existed between the Ee- 
presentative of the Grown and the Judges of the Court for over 150 years. 


The Arguments for Provincializaiion. 

16. The supporters of provincialization employ both negative and jjegative 
positive arguments. They meet the case for centralization by laying arguments—., 
stress on the considerable difficulties which would attend it and by dis- 
abling the arguments by which it is sought to justify it. Those diffi- tion. 
culties comprise — 

(a) the absence of the requisite local knowledge which would enable 
the Government of India adequately to discharge the specific 
statutory functions which are now assigned to them in the 
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case of the Calcutta Court and which would in the event of 
centralization be assigned in the case of all the High Courts, 
6 ( 7 , the selection of temporary Judges from among a per- 
sonnel, with the merits of which the local Government are 
in the nature of things more familiar than the Government 
of India ; and the sanctioning of expenditure to meet needs 
the reality and urgency of which cannot be justly estimated 
in the absence of local knowledge. 

(6) the risk of a conflict of administrative authority over the sub- 
. ordinate courts, which by universal consent must continue 
in the provincial sphere, between (i) the local Government, 
which would continue to possess such authority by virtue 
of its responsibility for the administration of a provincial 
subject and of the fact that, in the majority of provinces, 
the provincial Courts Act vests the power of appointment to 
subordinate judicial offices in the local Government, and 
(ii) the High Court, which would also continue to possess 
such authority by virtue of the provisions of section 107 of 
the Government of India Act but which, with the High Courts 
centralized and with the statutory and Letters Patent powers 
transferred to the Government of India, would cease to 
have any administrative relations \rith the local Govern- 
ment. 

(c)vthe practical impossibility of the Government of India exercising 
the functions vested by various statutes in the local Gov- 
ernment. 


Negative 
arguments — 
The argu- 
ments for 
centralization 
examined. 


17. It may be argued that centralization and provincialization in 
the sense relevant to the present discussion raise no question of the 
judicial independence of the High Courts. It is well established in poli- 
tical theory and in general constitutional practice that the judicial in- 
dependence of the judges is secured by the nature of the tenure of their 
office. Ordinarily it is considered to be an adequate safeguard that 
judges should hold office during good beha^^our and that the power of 
dismissal required to meet cases of misbehaviour or grave imfitness 
should be norinaUy exercised by a body of judges of the highest grade. 
But the provisions of the Government of India Act are even fuller safe- 
^ards of the judicial independence of the Judges of High Courts. It 
18 not pr{^osed to diminish them. Indeed, the case for provincializa- 
tion would be in no degree weakened if the power which local Govern- 
present possess to fill temporary vacancies were withdrawn, 
that provmcialmation in any way affects the independence of a High 
t.ourt. Its prestige or its power to intervene in protection of the subject 
ag^t abuse of executive authority, would be denied by those who 
nvPT Calcutta no superiority in these respects 
e a provinces where proidncialization has a history 

lization ^Ppier than the history of Bengal where there is centra- 
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In a similar manner it may be argued as regards tbe interference of 
the local legislatures, that the cases collected in the appendix to the 
note do not establish a case for the total exclusion of discussion of all 
administrative acts of the High Court from the competence of the local 
legislatures. Many of the subjects discussed on these occasions were 
matters in themselves eminently appropriate for public debate. If 
debates were so conducted as to permit, whether by the use of irre- 
levant arguments or by abuse of language, any scandalizing of the Courts 
the remedy lies in amendment of the rules of procedure, and not in the 
wholesale prohibition of discussion. The argument from prestige is 
of course similar to the argument that an irresponsible executive is 
stronger than a responsible executive. In that case high authority has 
reached conclusions favourable to a popular executive, and it may be 
that reasonable discussion of a High Court’s administration would en- 
hance rather than diminish its prestige. 

18. The case for provincialization, however, might perhaps find Positive 
its strongest support in positive arguments. It might be argued that 
provincialization, in the absence of evidence to the contrary, may be 
taken to have worked well throughout India (except Bengal) where it 
has always been the rule. It has proved itself appropriate in the vary- 
ing constitutional conditions up till the present day. It will, therefore, 
be doubly appropriate in the new constitution, if that constitution makes 
any approach to pro\dncial autonomy, or enlarges provincial frmetions. 

But the ultimate test must be the essential nature of the adminis* 
trative functions^exercised by the High Court. Is their exercise a matter 
of provincial concern ? The principle suggested by the authors of the 
Heport on Indian Constitutional Eeforms is contained in the following 
extract from paragraph 238 of the Report. “ The Committee’s first 
business will be to consider what are the services to be appropriated to 
the provinces, all others remaining with the Government of India. 

"We suggest that it will find that some matters are of wholly provincial 
concern, and that others are primarily provincial but that in respect of 
them some statutory restrictions upon the discretion of provincial Gov- 
ernments may be necessary. Other matters again may be provincial 
in character so far as administration goes, while there may be good 
reasons for keeping the right of legislation in respect of them in the hands 
of the Government of India.” 

It may be argued that on that principle the administration of justice 
has rightly been classified as a provincial subject. It is immaterial 
whether the administration is entrusted to the High Court or to the local 
Government. The degree of provincial concern is in no way affected by 
the distribution of functions. The local legislature as the representa- 
tive of the provincial population miist have control of or influence over 
the administration wherever it is vested. The argument may perhaps 
be accepted so far as to admit that there is possibly a scope within which 
the provincial executive and the provincial legislature may reasonably 
claim that the administration of justice by the High Court is a purely 
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provincial concern Tvhich must be treated as a provincial subject. What 
that scope is must be ascertained by examinmg'in succession each of 
the admListrative functions of the Court. A prominent instance of 
these functions is the power of the High Court under section 122 of the 
Code of Civil Procedure to amend the rules in the First Schedule to that 
Code That function is “ centralized ” in Bengal but “ provincializd 
elsewhere. It may be contended that it was a fundamental principle 
in framing that Code that the provisions of the Act itself should affect 
only those matters which must preserve uniform features throughout 
India, and that the first schedule is a vast compendium of matters 
found to be appropriate for adjustment to suit the requirements of each 
High Court’s jurisdiction as necessity arose. The contents of the First 
Schedule are, therefore, matters of purely provincial concern, and the 
High Court’s powers to amend it must therefore be subject to provincial 
control and influence alone. 


Again the powers of the High Court to make rules, prescribe forms 
and settle tables of fees are matters which satisfy the test prescribed by 
the Joint Authors. They are matters with which the provincial poupla- 
tion is gravely concerned, and they are the concern of no one else. Of 
the same nature is the regulation of the places at which the High Court 
will hold its sittings. 

It may also be contended, and it is in fact contended, that the com- 
position of the subordinate judiciary, the presence and absence of nepo- 
tism in its recruitment, its integrity, and its familiarity and identity 
with provincial conditions are matters in regard to which the High Court’s 
administration is a provincial concern. It may be with some show of 
reason argued that communal representation, so far as it.has been re- 
cognized as a principle in services generally, is a not illegitimate pro- 
vincial demand in the case of the subordinate judiciary ; and, if popular 
opinion is seriously affected by it, its consideration is a purely provin- 
cial concern. Finally, however welcome the assumption of the financial 
burden by central revenues may be, it may be contended that the ade- 
quacy of the strength of the High Court, the facilities for obtaining 
justice at its hands, and any serious congestion of its business are matters 
on which provincial opinion is entitled to express itself even if the charges 
of the Court should be made provincial Consolidated Fund charges. Ad- 
nunistrative control and financial control however must go together, 
and since the first must be provincial the latter must be provincial also. 


Appendix. (See paeas. 13 and 17.) 

The Bengal Legislative Council. 

thpV2,''5V^S M-ul-Haq moved that 

Hiffh Coi^ri- 1 f, 1 preparation of paper books in the 
Lpm-<,laTi ^ The cut was carried by 7 1 votes to 35. (Bengal 

J-egisiarive Council Debates, 1921, Vol. I, No. 6, page 137.) ^ 
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2. On the 22nd March, 1921, Professor S. C. Mukherjee moved that 
-the demand for Ks. 1 lakh under the head “ Civil Wolcrs ” for construct- 
ing a residence for the Chief Justice of Bengal be refused. The cut was 
•carried by 63 votes to 34. (Bengal Legislative Council Debates, 1921, 
Vol. I, No. 5, page 352). 

3. On the 20th March, 1922, Babu Surendra Nath Malhk moved that 
the demand for Es. 60,000 for High Court paper books be refused. The 
cut was carried by 46 votes to 33. (Bengal Legislative Council Debates, 
1922, Vol. VII, No. 5, page 96.) 

4. On the 24th March, 1924, Maulvi Wahed Hossain moved that 
the demand for Rs. 35,940 under the head “ 24A, High Court ” for the 
provision for preparation of paper books in the appellate side of the 
High Court be refused. The cut was carried by 67 to 56. (Bengal 
Legislative Council Debates, 1924, Vol. XIV, No. 5, page 199.) 

6. A year later Maulvi Muhammad Nurul Haq Chaudhury moved 
that the demand for Rs. 2,000 under the head “ 24A, High Court Judges’ 
-travelling allowance ” be refused. On this motion a number of questions 
was allowed to be agitated. A specimen extract is given to illustrate 
■the tone of the debate : — 

“ I may say that the quality of the justice administered by the High 
Court has deteriorated now. I must most respectfully say 
that some of the Judges who ought to preside over criminal 
courts are now adorning the Bench, and I must most res- 
pectfully say that they have got a distinct bias towards some 
of us.” (At this stage the speaker was called to order.) 

The motion was put and lost. (Bengal Legislative Council Debates, 
1926, Vol. XVII, No. 4, page 255.) 

6. On the 17th March 1926 Maulvi Sayyed Sultan Ali moved that the 
.grant under the head “ 24-Administration of Justice ” be reduced by 
Re. 1. The object was to call attention to the paucity of appointments 
of Munsifs given to Mussalmans. The appointments are made by the 
.High Court and the motion, therefore, involved an attack on the Hi gh 
Court for ‘ not showing any inclination to do justice to our community 
in this respect ’. The speaker continued : — 

“ If the appointing authorities want to keep us out on the ground 
that it is to oblige the Hindu Munsifs, Subrodinate Judges 
and District Judges by appointing their sons and sons-in- 
law and other relations, which is usually done, then let 
them plainly tell us that the Mussalmans will have no place 
in the judicial service in this province.” 

.Further, the same speaker said ; — 

“ Sic, is it not simply scandalous ? When the Calcutta High Court 
has shown obstinacy in the matter there is no other alter 
native but to amend the law in such a manner as to relieve 
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the High Court from the irksome duty of appointing judicial 
officers in the Provincial Judicial Service and vest it in the 
local Government.” 

The motion was eventually withdrawn, but in the meantime many 
undesirable things had been said. (Bengal Ijegislative Council Debates, 
1926, Vol. XX, Ho. 3, page 132.) 

7. On the 16th March, 1927, Maulvj Mohamed Sadique moved that 
the demand of Es. 82,000 under the head “ 24-A, High Court— Original 
side— Eegistrar ” be refused. The alleged object of the motion was to 
elicit information as to the principle or principles on which there arc two 
systems of court fees, one system of ad Valorem court fees for the mufassil 
and the other system for the rich citiscens of Calcutta for which the original 
side of the High Court is maintained. In the course of his speech the 
Member said — 

" The Original Side of the Calcutta High Court is a standing monu- 
ment of this iniquitous system — a monument which is main- 
tained at the expense of tha poor.” 

The motion was put and lost by 48 to n. (Bengal Legislative Council 
Debates, 1927, Vol. XXY, No. 3, page 221). 


Bombay Legislative Council. 

8. On the 6th March 1924, hlr. E. (j. Pradhan moved that item no, 
157, Establishment for a tenth Additional High Court Judge, be omitt- 
ed, The speaker observed that the appointment of a High Court Judge 
is non-votable. Consequently no demand was made by the Honourable 
the Home Member for the salary which will have to be paid to the addi- 
tional High Court Judge. His object ii\ maldng the motion was to bring 
pressure to bear upon Government in order that they might consider 
whether it would not be possible for them to postpone the appointment 
of the additional High Court Judge fon some time more. The speaker 
then went on to say that there was Ho other institution for which the 
House felt higher respect than the Hjgb Court, and he felt confident 
that the House would be willing to comply wdth any requirements the 
High Court might demand. At the s^me time, by way of disproving 
what he had already said, he added that he felt that the necessity for 
the appointment of the additional High Court Judge had not been made 
rat. He then proceeded to say that he did not see whv the remaining 
mgh Court Judges should not be abl^ to cope with the business that 
they had to perform. In other words, he accused the High Court 
Judges either of managmg their work hadly or of being idle. (Bombay 
Legislative Council Debates, 1924, Volume XI, page 832.) 

9 On the following day Mr. E. D. Shinde moved that the provision 

SL f Appellate Side, Bombay 

High Court, be reduced by Es. 86. Tfie object of the motion was to 

offSrT ^ “ filing the -pay of the establishment 
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Madras Legislative Council. 

10. On the 23rd March, 1921, Eno Bahadur T. M. Narasimliacharlu 
moved that the provision of Es. 50,520 made for 26 Bench Clerks in 
the High Court be reduced by the cost of four clerks. The motion was 
made on the grounds of economy, and was supported by Mr. E. K. 
Shamnukham Chetty, Avho took the oi>portunity “ of drawing the atten- 
tion of the House to the way in Avhich tlie affairs of the High Court are 
administered, especially the way in which recruitments are being made 
for the judiciary'’. Among other tlungs, he said “ I see that the way in 
which the High Court have recruited District Munsifs is not at all satis- 
factor}’,” and he concluded by sa}’ing, “ I support the motion because 
I am not satisfied with the way in which the High Court is adminis- 
tering justice in the matter of recruitment”. Tlie motion was with- 
drawn. (Madras Legislative Council Debates, 1921, Vol. I, pages 
1085 to 1087.) 

11. On the 15th Slarch, 1923, Eao Bahadur T. B. E. Nn}’ndu moved 
to reduce the allotment for Translators and clerks of the High Court 
by Es. 15,852. The motion was not pressed. (Madras Legislative 
Council Debates, 1923, Vol. XIIT, page 2110.) 

12. On the same day Eao Bahadur C. H. Illudaliyar moved to omit 
the allotment of Es. 5,45,231 for the High Court and stated that he 
intended to press the motion to a division. He said that he had noticed 
and had mentioned in the Ifouse many times tliat the High Court in the 
Judicial Department had been consistently disregarding the resolutions 
of the House and the various communal Departmental Orders thereon. 
He went on to say that if the High Court was not amenable to the wishes 
of Government, it was the duty of the House to address the Secretary 
of State immediately to bring the High Court to order. The communal 
claim, which had been accepted by the Government of India and the 
Legislative Asesmbly, had now become an all-India quc.stion. He 
complained that the resolutions of the hladras Government had not 
been given effect to by the High Court. He went on to say that per- 
secution had replaced the original oppression. Tlic motion was appa- 
rently made for the purpose of saving tlic non-Brahmin comimmit}'. 
(Sladras Legislative Council Debale.s, 1923, Vol. XIII, page 2412.) 

13. On the 22nd l\Iarch, 1924, Sir. A. Eamaswami Mudaliyar moved 
that the allotment to the High Court be reduced by Es. 1,000, firstl}’’ in 
connection with the right of the High Court to appoint District iMunsifs, 
and secondly in relation to the patronage exorcised by the High Court. 
The debate turned mainly on the desirability of giving communal re- 
presentation in the appointment of District hlunsifs. (Madras Legisla- 
tive Council Deabtes, 1924, Vol. XVII, page 981.) 

14. On the 24th March, 1925, Mr. S. Satyamurti moved a cut of 
one lakh from the allotment for Judges and Eegistrar of the High Court. 
Tlic intention of the motion Avas to recommend the reduction of the 
strength of the High Court from 14 to 12. During the debate the Honour- 
able lilr. C, P. Eamaswanii A}ynr who Avas the LaAv Jlcmber remarked 
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“It is not light, it is not expedient, it is not wise to tiavc^e the question, 
of the equipment of Judges on the floor of this Houm. The High Coiut 
and the pemonal equipment of the Judges of the High Court must he 
matteis beyond controversy on the floor of the House. All that I uish 
to say is that these Judges with the -best will in the world have been 
attempting to do their work but have still got arrears. Ihe debate 
proceeded at great length, and finally the cut was carried by 31 votes 
to 28. This was followed by a further motion for a cut of Ks. 1,111 from 
the allotment for High Court Judges and Registrar. Here, again, the 
question raised was purely communal, in respect of appointments. 
An amendment to the cut by which it was reduced to a cut of one rapes' 
•a^as accepted. (Madras Legislative Comicil Debates, 1926, Vol. XXIII, 
pages 664 to 680.) 

15. On the 20th hlarch, 1926, Mr. A. E. Mudaliyar moved that the 
allotment for Judges and Registrar be reduced by Rs. 101. He pro- 
posed to make High Court Judges work on Saturdays. The motion was 
withdra'wn. Another motion for a cut of Rs. 100 was made by Khan 
Bahadur P. Khalif-ul-lah Sahib Bahadur, and the tone of that motion 
was purely communal. It referred to the appointment of Sir Abdur 
Rahim as Executive Council Member in Bengal and the failure to fill 
the vacancy caused in the Bench of Madras with a Muhammadan, This 
resulted in a lengthy debate, at the end of which the motion was with- 
drawn. This was followed by a motion b}’- jMr. A. R. Mudaliar for a cut 
of one lakh from the allotment for the High Court. This dealt with the 
appointment of subordinate Judges by the High Court. Tlie motion was 
■withdrawn. It was followed by a token cut of one rupee ‘ to urge upon 
the Government the necessity of appointing Mussalmans whenever 
opportunity occurs in respect of the posts of High Court Judges, Legal 
Remembrancers and officers like that’. (JIadras Legislative Council 
Debates, 1926, Yol. XXIX, pages 372, 374 and 394.) 

16. On the 21st March 1927 Mr. Sami Venkatachalam Chetti moved 
for a cut of Rs. 100 in the allotment of Rs. 68,400 for the pay of officers. 
In doing so, he desired to draw the attention of the Government to the 
retention of temporary Judges. Eor the past five or six years it had 
become the practice to keep one or two High Court Judges temporarily. 
He went on 'to say that after all, however Honourable the High Court 
Judges might be, it was just possible that there could he no induce- 
ment for the speedy disposal of arrears so long as they were put on 
temporary rations, and that the Judges of the High Court were not 
^table persons to decide whether Additional Judges were necessary. 
He said that he believed it ought to be a very delicate matter for the 
Honourable Judges of the High Court to say that two of their colleagues 
were not necessary. He went on to say that it was therefore better not 
to reter the matter of the appointaient of extra Judges to the Judges of 

® ig ourt at all, but to refer it to a representative body more 
largely representative of clients than of Vakils and examine the ques- 
tion of accumulation of arrears, and that it would then be known whether 
the accumulation of arrears was due to the want of more Judges or to 
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tlie want of speedy disposal of cases by the permanent Judges. There 
is a very unpleasant reflection on Judges of the High Court in the follow- 
ing passage which occurs in his speech — “ Tliere is another reason, Sir, 
why Judges ought not to be kept up for temporary periods. That will 
be gi^^ng a power in the liands of the executive, and the Honourable 
the Judge.s will naturally bo looking up to the Executive Government 
for their extension.” The motion was carried b)' 50 votes against 30. 
(Madras Legislative Council Debates, 1927, Vol. XXXV, page 677.) 

17. On the following day hir. S. Satyamurti moved that the allot" 
ment for the ])ay of establishments of the High Comt be reduced by 
Hs. 100. He said that his object was to discuss the treatment meted 
out to the Madras WeeJehj Notes by the High Court. It appears that 
the Madras Weekly Notes published an article on the subject of the 
promotion of Barrister Judges to the position of Chief Justice, that the 
High Court liad taken offence and, by wa}' of punishing the Editor of 
the Madras Weekly Notes, had withdravm the jnivilege of access to the 
records of judgments pro\’iousl 5 ’' enjoyed b)' that paper for reporting. 
Mr. Satyamurti proceeded to say that he found it very surprising that 
the highest court of justice, Avhich was asked every day to upset the 
orders made by the subordinate judiciarj^ civil and criminal, on the 
ground that they had gone against the fundamental maxim of justice 
namely, that even a murderer deserves to be heard before ho is hanged, 
should have in a matter like this exhibited such temper as to punish 
a man without giving him a chance of saying 3 'es or no in his defence. 
The motion was carried bj- 61 to 41. (Madras Legislative Council 
Debates, 1927, Vol. XXXV, page 626.) 

Btfiar and Orissa Legislative Council, 

IS. On the 7tli March, 1922, Babu Ganesh Datta Singh moved that 
the item of Bs. 3,000 for duta* allowance be omitted. This apparently 
referred to the establishment of the Deputy Registrar and Assistant 
Registrar of the Patna High Court, and the motion was directed against 
the sj’stein of appointment of Deputy Registrars and Assistant Registrars 
from the Munsifs. Tlie motion was carried by 17 votes to 12. (Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council Debates, 1922, Volume IV, page 1079.) 

19. On the same day Babu Nirsu Nnrayan Singh moved to reduce 
by Rs. 1,000 the provision for the High Court. The mover began b 3 ' 
sa 5 dng that he felt it a painful duty to place before the Council the grie- 
vances wliich the people liavc against the High Court on its administra- 
tive side. He said that the first grievance was that no Bihari or Oriya 
had been appointed a Deput 3 ’ Begistrar, and in the lower grades, for 
instance in the Accounts Dei)artment, there was not a single Bihari. 
He went on to say that Biharis were excluded “ because if an 3 ’- man 
has anything to do with the Accounts Department of the Patna High 
Court, he would come to know that the Accounts Department is full 
of bribery and that no man can draw a penu 3 '’ from that department 
without paying something to it”. He tlien proceeded to reflect on the 
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Translation Department of the Patna High Court. The Honourable 
the Government Member pointed out that the motion amounted to a 
vote of censure on the administrative capacity of the Honourable Judges 
of the High Court. The motion was put and carried by 27 votes to 15. 
(Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council Debates, 1922, Volume IV, page 
1086.) 

20. On the 23rd August, 1922, Babu Ganesh Datta Singh moved 
for omission of the supplementary grant of Es. 2,407 for temporary 
establishment and of Rs. 5,250 for contingencies in connection with the 
appointment of two Additional Judges to the Patna High Court. His 
contention was that the utmost the Court should ask for was one addi- 
tional Judge. His remedy was that the High Court should sit the whole 
day on Satordays. He also moved for the omission of the supplementary 
grant of Rs, 3,168 for the paper book establishment of the High Court, 
His second motion was withdrawn and the original motion was negatived, 
(Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council Debates, 1922, Volume V, pages 
763 and 770.) 

21. On the 18th March, 1925, Mr. Shiva Shankar Jha moved that 
the demand vmder the head “ 24-Administration of Justice be reduced 
by Rs. 100. The object of the mover was to criticise the Government 
for attempting to dictate to the High Court. The motion was apparent- 
ly based on some correspondence, and the allegation was that the local 
Government wrote to the High Court protesting against a judgment of 
the High Court and asking for an explanation from the High Court, 
The High Court for their part declined to enter into correspondence with 
Government and protested against the interference by the Executive. 
The Government Member repudiated the charge and accused the mover 
of endeavouring to make bad blood between the executive Government 
and the High Court. The motion was carried by 41 votes to 27. (Bihar 
and Orissa Legislative Council Debates, 1925, Volume 11, page 1441.) 
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1. Introduotoiy 

2. The Superior Services as described by the Lee Commission . 
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All-India Services. 

3. Changes as a result of the Lee Commission’s Report. . 

(i) The All -India Services 

4. (ii) The Central Services ....... 


The Superior Civil Services in India. 

Introductory. The Civil Services in India represent an elaborate organisation dealing 
wrth many sides of the life of the community. Some of the functions 
which they undertake are in other countries left to the management 
— of local bodies, but it is perhaps fair to assume that for a considerable 
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time to come tiie Govonimcnt pervicos in Indin mil romniu ns the indis- 
pensnhle ngeney through which public policy will be i)ut into nctioJi and 
adjusted to the var^’ing needs nnd conditions of the groat areas and 
populations wliieh they servo at present. 

2. The main services in India arc divided into the following classes ; — 

(o) All-India, 

(6) Central, 


Tlic Superior 
Services ns 
described by 
the Leo Com- 
inixrion. 


(c) Provineial. 

Pamgraph 0 of the rejmrt of the Hoynl Commis‘>ion on the Sujierior 
Civil Servdc'os in India, which is reproebiced below, oxjdains the nature 
of the.se services as thev .stoivl at the date of the Poval Commission’s 


enqumy : — 


“ G. Tiie great majority of Government otiieials in India are divided 
into classes eone.-pondim; to ditTerenees in the resjamsibility 
of the work perfonued ami the qualilieations reciuircd. 

Thci** classp., lire organised for the most p.irt as “ Services". 

This Commission is concerned only with the highest or the 
Superior Civil Services dealing with each br.incli of the ad- 
ministration. Tilt' second class of Services is usually known 
jis “ provinei.al " : the third class as *' snliordinate " ; 
and with tin se the Commission i? not direttly concerned. 

The .Supirior Civil St rvjt es them'^olvos are tlivided into two 
claN-is. .'icconiing as tiny admini-ter .subjects which are 
under the dinci man.agemt'iit of the Central ttovernment 
in lu'lia or snPjitts which are pnirnsrily (ontnillcd by the 
Pnivinci.al Governments, 'rhe forim-r cl.is- consists of the 
Central Servin ■j, which de.il, I'rtcr alio, vith the Indian f’cntrnl 
States and frontier ail.drs. tin* administr.ition of the State 
it.ailw.ay.s, with Posts .md Tclcgr.iphe, Customs, Audit and 
Account*, and with rcicntilie or technical departments Mieh 
as the Survey of India, (lie Geological Survey and the Archa'o- 
logii'.i! Dcj'.irtmcnt. The other clas^ whicli work.s primarily 
under tlie Provincial Governments comprises the All-India .Ml-Indin 
Scrvicc.s. The i/-nn may at firct .siuht ajipe.ir inajipropnate ' 
to Services which are cp'enti.illy fomenu'd with mlminislr.i- 
tion in the I’rovincca, It marks the faet, however, that 
thcs<- .‘^ervice.s arc recruited by the Secretary of State, for 
work in any p.art of India, and that each, thotmh scattered 
tJirough the Province c, forms one .Service with one ba,sis of 
remtmendion. Though an olliccr of an .Ml-India Service 
is n'-signed to and as a rule remains in one Province ihroughouf- 
his career, he may be ir.msferrcd to another Province ; 
while a certain number of ofiicer.s are taken by the Govern- 
ment of India from tlm Provinces to assist in llio di.sehargc 
of its centra! functions. Services of this nature diiler e.sscn- 
tially from the Provincial Service*? which are recruited in a 
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Province solely fm to' gi'™ 

iistinction ttot flifflo Sem» >> j „®t,ml oamimstt"- 
“ All-Mia”. As tie ms» P“”, Provincial Governments, 
Z Oi Mf ■’ WlflndiatoSoes are tie main etofave 

'*Slts:"o:i.tMnarym:- ■ 


The All-India Services. 


Indian Civil Service • 

In^an Police Service - 

Indian Forest Service - • ’ 

Indian Educational Scrvice- 

(Mon) 

(Women) • • • ' 

Indian Agricultural Service . 

Indian Veterinary Service • _ 

Indian Forest Engineering Scra-icc 

Indian Medical Service (Civil) 

Indian Service of Engineers . 


Sanctioned 

Strength. 

1,350 

732 

309 


Actual 

Numbers. 

1 ,*.' 



Total 


4,279 


3,075” 


3. Broadly *7^5 oliSl™ 4't.afa 

^oldtasis, recruitment for th^ ^cruitment for tlic remamder has 

the Secretary of State m , existing members of thcHe 

■en definitely closed dotm, I • :i„„eg power has been dcle- 

irvices retain all ruit aJd organise their own Prowncial 

,ted to local Gover^ente J disappear, 

ervices to replace these mruiffected arc in the first place 

Uie ^^’^S^he reserved branches of administration, namol}% 

hose which deal with the me though mainly concerned 

.he Indian f ^ e^rexerSsL 

yith reserved subjects, exercises a Sendee of Engineers (Irri* 

'’Motfflty SS ■a’LdlCntsSl^ rSs under tire 
Sd if tie teeta^y ol State, The other All-India Serviecs, namely, 
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the Indian Service of Engineers (Buildings and Roads Brancli’*'), tlic 
Indian Eoresfc and Indian Forest Engineering Services (in Burma and 
Bombay), tbe Indian Educational Service, the Indian Agricultural Service 
and the Indian Veterinary Service have since 1921 been closed to fresh 
recruitment and are gradually disappearing as the existing members 
retire. 

4. With regard to the Central Services, control is being retained by 
•the Secretary of State in Council over the Political and Ecclesiastical gorvioes. 
Departments, over recruitment outside India to the Indian Railway 
Service |of Engineers, the Superior Revenue Establishment of State 
Railways! and the Superior Telegraph Engineering and Wireless 
Branches of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Department and over 
those portions of the Survey of India and the Mint and Assay Depart- 
ments which consist of Military officers holding the King’s Commission. 

But with these exceptions it has been decided that power to recruit, 
•organise and control the Central Services should be delegated to the 
Government of India, and the delegation of powers only awaits the 
final settlement of the draft of the necessary statutory rules. It should 
be explained that the Central Services are being arranged in two classes ; 

Class I representing the Services which are regarded as “ Superior ” 
and whose status is comparable with that of the All-India vScrviccs, and 
Class 11 corresponding in status to the old Provincial Services in the 
Provinces. 


5. The position, therefore, which has resulted from the decisions Present posi 
taken on the report of the Lee Commission, may be summarised as 
follows. Of the old All-India Services (excluding the Indian i\[edical over^Uo'A.U 
Service to which, owing to its military composition, it Las been necessary Indinnnd 
to give special treatment) the only ones that remain for the future on 
an All-India basis and continue to be recruited and controlled by tlio 
Secretary of State in Council are those which deal wholly or mainly with 
the reserved field of administration. The remainder of the All-India 
Services are being converted into new Provincial Services of a standard 
higher than the old Provincial Services inasmuch as they are being made 
responsible for the work which was previously done, not by a Provincial 
Service, but by an All-India Service. The Secretary of State is also 
parting with his control over the majority of the Central Services, Class I, 
which he had previously in varying degrees exercised. The Secretary 
of State in Council thus retains control over — 


(а) the All-India Services in the reserved field and the Indian 

^Medical Service, 

(б) two Central Services and certain portions of others. 


• Save in Aosara and Jfadra^. In Assam tho wlioln of tliD public worics is a ro=orvod 
flubjact. In Madras the Irrigation Brnncli 1ms not yet b'eon eopi.nted from tho Buildings 
and Roads Branch, and recruitment is theroforo still mndo to the combined cadre. 

t Except tho Coal Department to which recruitment hi England is made by tho 
High Commissioner for India. 

STAT. COM. — ^VOL. II. 


B 
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Extent of 
control dele- 
gated to the 
Government 
of India and 
Provincial 
Govern- 
ments. • 


Grounds for 
resting the 
nature of 
control on 
the distinc- 
tion between 
reserved and 
ransf erred 
Selds. 


The Government of India vdll receive full powers of control over the- 
other Central Services, and the Provincial Governments have full powers 
of control over, not only the old Provincial Services, but the new Pro- 
vincial Services which are being built up to take the place of the All- 
India Services in the transferred field. 

6. When it is said that full powers of control are exercised by the 
Government of India or by Provincial Governments it must be under- 
stood that the delegations of power by the Secretary of State are being 
made subject to certain general conditions designed to safeguard the 
rights of existing members of the Services, to ensure impartialit}' in 
making first appointments by utilising the services of the Public Service 
Commission or of permanent Boards of Selection when appointment is 
made otherwise than by competitive examination, and finally to- secure 
the observance of a proper procedure and rights of appeal in disciplinary 
cases. Subject to these general conditions, the organisation of the 
Services, the numbers, the pay and the conditions of service generallj', 
and the method of making first appointments as well as the ordinary 
administrative control arc entirely in the discretion of the Governments 
concerned. Where, on the other hand, the Secretary of State in Council 
has retained his control, he exercises it strictly and himself prescribes 
the strength of the Service, including both the number and character 
of the posts to be filled, the methods of recruitment, the conditions 
of service, the pay, allowances and pensions, and while the ordinary 
admim'strative control of the members of these Services rests naturally 
with the particular Governments under which they are worlcing, the 
Secretary of State in Council is the final authority in matters of discipline 
and in all representations that the members of the Services may make 
in regard to their conditions or the equity of their treatment. 


7. This close control exercised by the Secretar}' of State in Council 
over the Services noth which he still concerns himself, though it may 
multiply references between India and England, is generally regarded 
by the members of those Services and by potential recruits as an important 
safeguard against the possible consequences of unforeseen changes in 
India, and it is feared that without this control British recruits of high 
standard could nob now be obtained. On the other hand, it must be 
admitted that control of this character over the agents of admiiustra- 
tion may be irksome to a popular government, and indeed tends to 
bring such a Government into relations with the Secretary of State 
which it may be dfficult in theory to justify. Tliese are amonf^ the 
considerations which may be regarded as having led the Lee Commis- 
sion to rest their recommendations for the re-organisation of the All- 
Incha Services on the distinction between service in the reserved field 
and service in the transferred field. The sphere of the reserved side 
Of the Provincial Governments was not only that in which responsibility 
f Council had not been coneeded ; it was also that in 
Tim?!,,,! of administration throughout India and 'the 

nec!r^ n considered most 

necessary. On the transferred side, however, the experiment was 
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made of leaving responsible Ministers to organise their own services. 

A hope was expressed by the Lee Commission that this would not in- 
volve the complete cessation of European recruitment and it is under- 
stood that in Burma for instance for the Eorest Service the Local Go- 
vernment will endeavour to obtain a substantial proportion of European 
recruits. In many quarters, however, it is assumed that the provin- 
■cialising of these Services is lilrely to involve as a rule the practical 
discontinuance of British recruitment. 

8. If dyarchy is continued in the new constitution, the principle 

of control, which emerges from the Lee Commission’s recommendations, a°umtary 
may be expected to be maintained, and the Services dealing with the system of 
reserved field would naturally remain under the control of the Secre- 
tary of State, while those dealing with the transferred field would be 
controlled by the popular side of the Government. If, however, the 
Provincial Governments are unified, it will be necessary to examine the 
question of control of the remaining All-India Services on different 
fines. The problems that may present themselves would be some- 
what as follows : — 

(а) Are there any portions of the field of provincial administra- 

tion in which Parliament would feel that it has a special 
responsibility ? 

(б) If so, could that responsibility be exercised sufficiently by an 

external control of results, or would it be necessary for 
Parliament to assure itself that the general scheme of ad- 
ministration is sound, and for that purpose that the orga- 
nisation and composition of the Services dealing with these 
portions of the administration are satisfactory 1 

(c) Do the interests of the general administration of the country 

require that in certain branches there should be a high and 
uniform standard which could not be ensured if Services 
were organised and recruited on a provincial basis 1 

(d) If it appears on any of tbe above considerations that in certain 

Services tbe continuance of a British element is required, 
could that element be obtained except tbiougb tbe assur- 
ance given by tbe control of the Secretary of State ? 

With regard to the Central and Provincial Services, it wiU have to 
be considered whether the ultimate powers of control which the Secre- 
tary of State in Council at present possesses under section 96B (2) of 
the Government of India Act, and which have only been delegated to 
the Governments iu India, subject, as explained above, to certain general 
safeguards intended to maintain tbe efficiency and purity of these Ser- 
vices, should remain as at present, or whether it would be desirable to 
confer unrestricted power in these matters on the Govermnent of India 
or the Provincial Governments. 

9. In order to facilitate a. decision on some of these questions an Punctions of 

attempt wiU be made to sketch in the most general terms the functions reserved 

Services. 

B 2 
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A.— AU- 
India Ser- 


vices. 

(»•) TheJ ^ 
Indian Civil 
Service, 


The District 
Officer. 


of those Services over which the Secretary of State still retains direct 
control, and in particular of the Indian Civil Service. The ordinary 
work of the Indian Civil Service is divided into two main branches, the 
executive and the judicial, to one of which officers are allotted as a rule 
after six or eight years’ service and in which they ordinarily remain. 
The chief work of the executive branch lies in the di.strict administration, 
and to explain the position of the Magistrate and Collector or District 
Officer (or Deputy Commissioner, as he is called in certain provinces), 
it is desirable to say a word about the system of district administration. 
The most essential feature of the local administration and one which is 
common to the whole of British India is the division of the countrj^ into 
districts, at the head of each of which is the District Officer who may 
be regarded as the direct representative of the Government for all 
general purposes in the district. It is in the district administration 
that the Government estabbshes its most direct contact with the people. 
The district is a unit which has grorni to be part of the life of the people. 
It is not a mere administrative convenience, but may be regarded as an 
essential part of the organisation of the community. It has established 
itself in this position, because it corresponds to certain fundamental 
characteristics of the people. India has always been accustomed to 
personal relations between the people and those who have been set in 
authority over them, and the instinct of the people demands that they 
should be able to state their grievances in person to some individual 
who is in a position either to remedy them himself or to represent them 
to the distant and impalpable Government. India is a land of numerous 
grievances and of many petty tyrannies. It is also a land in which 
administrative abuses develop with remarkable rapidity unless they can 
be kept in check by a vigilant personal supervision. For all these reasons 
a system which brings Government officers, who are not mere clerical 
functionaries, but who are capable of dealing with the numerous practical 
problems and practical difficulties as they arise, into close contact with 
the people in an area of manageable size, is one the advantages of which 
are recognized equally by the Government and by the mass of the popu- 
lation. It provides an essential elasticity in the dealings of Government 
with the people and ensures prompt and practical communication to 
the Government of local calamities, local requirements and local feeling 
on matters of administration. 


10. The two titles by which the District Officer is in most provinces 
known, viz., Magistrate and Collector, indicate his primary functions. 
As chief magistrate of his district he is responsible on the one hand for 
supeivjsmg on the administrative side the magisterial work of the sub- 
ordinate magistrates, and on the other hand, thiongh the executive 
powers conferred mainly by the Code of Criminal Procedure, for m'ain- 
tammg peace and good order throughout his district. For this latter 
purpose also he exercises a general control over the Police. As Collector 

land TT^ «^^ponsihIe for the collection of tie 

ca^ ch^hri Government dues. But in this 

capacity his mam functions are not really those merely of collecting the 
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land revenue. It is his duty to look to the whole agricultural condition 
of the district on which the collection of the land revenue depends, 
to watch for symptoms of deterioration or to help projects for improve- 
ment, to recommend the suspension or remission of tlie land revenue 
on the occurrence of any calamity, to administer famine relief, to concern 
himself closely vnth all the problems of the relations between landlords 
and tenants and the system on which laud tenures are based. These 
are his main duties as Magistrate and Collector. But in addition he used 
to be until recently and still is in the Punjab the Chairman of the District 
Board and thus in a position to exercise a powerful influence on the local 
administration of education, sanitation, hospitals, the upkeep of roads, 
etc. Not man)’- years ago he used also to be the Chairman of the hluni- 
cipal Boards in the district. As the direct representative of the Govern- 
ment for all general pmposes in the district it is also his duty to keep 
in touch with the activities of all the special departments. 

11. Details of his relations with other departments and of his general possible de- 
position are to be found in the accoimts of the administration which volopmcnts 
have already been furnished to the Statutory Commission by the Govern- 
ment of Madras and the Government cf the Punjab, and it is imnecessary system, 
to attempt to repeat or paraphrase the details which will be found in 
those notes. It is, however, important to consider to what extent 
the sj'stem of dyarchy may be expected to impair that general interest 
of the District Ofliccr in all branches of the administration in his district 
which has hitherto been an important characteristic of his position. 

The development of special departments such as, education, public 
health, etc., has naturally tended to restrict his direct powers, but not 
seriously to curtail his opportunities for co-ordinating the various 
governmental activities. But if the District Officer comes to be regarded 
as the representative only of the reserved side of the Government, he 
may lose touch vdth the important branches of administration which 
have been entrusted to the transferred side. This from the adminis- 
trative point of view might have unfortunate results, not onlj'^ on the 
position of the District Officer, but on the activities of the transferred 
‘side of Government. The transferred side not loss than the reserved 
may be held to require under Indian conditions its own general repre- 
sentative in the district, and if it no longer mokes use of the District . 

Ofiicer it seems possible that it will tend to lose touch with realities and 
to depend too much on centralised departments carrjdng out paper 
schemes without any very close regard to their actual effects on the 
population. Again while at present the District Officer retains certain 
powers of supervision over the local bodies in his district, there is a 
natural tendency to criticise a system which entrusts powers of super- 
vision over a very important transferred branch to an officer whose 
main functions are concerned with the rescr\'ed side, and the exclusion 
of the District Officer from the powers of supervision which he at present 
exercises would be a not unnatural development of any accentuated 
system of dyarchy. On the other hand it may be argued ^kat local 
bodies may need more than ever, as they arc making their early experi- 
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ments in seK-administratiou, the wise and practical assistance 
advice of a local officer in the position of the District Officer, and that 
if the District Officer is removed from this position, and if there is no 
one who can be put in his place, the Provincial Govemrnents may find 
themselves hampered in maintaining that degree of practical touch with 
local bodies which the circumstances of the time may seem to require. 

It may be desirable to enquire in the Provinces whether an}’’ of the 
tendencies suggested above have in fact begun to show themselves, 
whether, if so, such developments are regarded as undesirable, and 
whether any accentuation of the system of dyarchy would be likely to 
make such developments more pronoimced. 

The Judicial 12. The second main branch of the Indian Civil Service is the judi- 

Branch, Members of the Indian Civil Service, corresponding in len^h of 

service and in status to District Officers, fill the important posts of District 
and Sessions Judges in which capacity they combine both civil and 
criminal jurisdiction. The Sessions Judge tries with the aid of assessors 
or juries the most serious criminal charges which have been committed 
for trial by Magistrates. They also hear appeals from the decisions of 
Magistrates who are empowered ordinarily to inflict sentences of imprison- 
ment only up to two years. Appeals from the sentences of Sessions 
Judges go to the High Court. The importance of a firm and impartial 
administration of criminal justice to the general welfare of the people 
is very great, and the ftmetions which the Indian Civil Service performs 
on the judicial side should not be xmder-estimated in comparison wdth 
the authority which they exercise on the executive side. 

Special Posts. 13. Pinally, there are a number of miscellaneous posts such as Secre- 
taries to Government and the higher administrative posts on the execu- 
tive side, e.g., Commissioners and Members of Boards of Revenue, while 
on the judicial side a certain number of officers rise to the position of 
High Court Judge and in the High Courts provide a valuable element 
of practical knowledge derived from many years’ experience of the actual 
administration of the criminal law in districts, hlcmbers of the Indian 
Civil Service also fill certain posts of members of the Executive Coimcils ■ 
of Governors and of the Governor-General, and, except in the Presi- 
dencies, are normally appointed as Governors. 


(i») The 
Indian 
Police 
Service. 


14. The functions of the other Services may be described more 
briefly. Important though those functions are, there is nothing in them 
so peculiar to Indian conditions as the position of the District Officer. 
While the District Magistrate is primarily responsible for maintaining 
law and order in his district, the actual agency through which the peace 
is preserved is the police force, which is organized under a District Super- 
intendent of Police, who is a member of the Indian Police Service. The 
® District Superintendent of Police are becoming more 

difficult and more important. The police are responsible, under the 
District Magistrate, not only for the prevention 
and Jtection of crime, but for duties in connection with the preserva- 
tion of peace, which m recent years have become more and more delicate. 
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In consultation witli tlie District Magistrate it falls to them to regulate 
religious processions and prevent clashes between the rival communities. 

AVhen as not infrequently happens,' the peace is broken in connection 
with religious or industrial disputes, the police have to bear the brunt 
of the encounter with the mobs and to exercise, subject to the control 
of any Magistrate that may be present, their discretion as to the nature 
and degree of force which may be required to restore order. Though 
in the districts the police work in the closest touch with the District 
Magistrate, the police force is of course organised provincially as a self- 
contained body, under the administration of the Inspector General of 
Police assisted by Deputy Inspectors General, who in their turn supervise 
the work of the District Superintendents. 

16. Officers of the Irrigation Branch of the Indian Service of En- (iii) The 
gineers have designed and executed, and maintain, irrigation works on a of 

scale not approached in any other countrj’’. The importance of their Engineers 
activities naturally varies in different provinces, but in the Punjab Gmgatwn 
in particular, in the United Provinces, in the Madras Presidency, and 
now in the great Suklcur Barrage Project in Sind, very large capital sums 
have been sunk in the provision of works on which depend, not only 
the agricultural prosperity of large tracts of country, but in many cases 
their actual economic existence. 

16. The Indian Forest Service administer property the potential 

value of which is very great. Their work consists, not only in administer- serviw. ° 
ing the forest areas, maintaining the forests and carrying out schemes of 
afforestation, but also in commercial exploitation of the resources of 
the forests. For this purpose important scientific and economic work 
is carried out in the Forest Eesearch Institute at Dehra Dun. It has 
already been mentioned that in Burma and Bombay, where Forests is 
a transferred subject, recruitment for the Indian Forest Service has 
ceased, and its functions in these provinces will gradually be transferred 
to new Provincial Services. The considerations for and against the 
transference of “ Forests ” in the remaining provinces, which would 
presumably carry with it the complete cessation of recruitment for the 
Indian Forest Service, have been discussed in a separate Memorandum. 

17. The Indian Medical Service is primarily a Military Service main- (y) The 
tained for duties in connection with the Indian Army. In practice. Indip 
however, approximately half the total numbers of this Service have been 
employed in civil administration, and the Civil Branch of the Indian (Civil). 
Medical Service is one of the important AU-India Services. The whole 
question of the organisation of the Indian Medical Service has come 
■under most careful review in connection ■with the recommendations of 

the Lee Commission. The number of posts reserved to the Indian Medical 
Service in the civil administration has been appreciably curtailed, the 
object bemg to maintain in civil posts only such number of Indian 
Medical Service officers as are required to form the necessary reserve 
of military doctors for the Army and to provide, by a system of grouping, 
for attendance by British doctors on British members of the Superior 
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Civil Services. Ite Smgforof'SrlS™ sir duties 

e„pi„yed_iu fe pro— e C.vd Supmor Serves 


t„:5e;Se generaUy the -" 2™' :i:-;ta7is no.speoial 
the district, -Ko advise on measures for dealing witli epi- 

staff employed for the f ^ public health of the district, 

demies, etc., and generally to look att P contmue, 

Hitherto, though It IS L^io. officers have been 

an appreciable number of . . j of the most important ]ails, 
employed as wholetime to their other duties been 

while Civil Surgeon have usually ^ of jails is a reserved 

placedinchargeofDistrictJaUs 

mbiect, but the work of j ,v • Qp^vice provides the only 

Sd’with transferred f 

instance of an AU-India S®™ ^jansfened subjects. But the 

lines, and abCe^'wffl enable Local Governments to make 

reorganisation referred Medical Services to replace 

officers. • flvn Rporctarv of State maintains 

B._C.ntol 18. Amo-g ^“ttoEocteScul aud Political Departments. The 

Services con- ijis control over the -u c^apiains of the Churches of England 

£r-"’S":dtnrSSCop?a5^ British civil oflicers. 

(i) Ecolesias- 
tioalDepart- 
jnent. 

(U) Political 

Department 


TV Ti.’ 1 Tipnartment is divided broadly into two branches. 
hSd Siere is the Political branch dealing with the relations 
On the on po^rej. and the numerous Indian States. On 

tSher hand there is the Foreign branch dealing with India s r®^atioiis 
hi foreign neighbours and administering the border iireas of the 
Northwest Frontier Province and Baluchistan. The Political Depart- 
ment is the special province of His Excellency the Viceroy himself. 
H is recruited, in part, from members of the Indian Civil Sfvi®®> 
more largely from officers of the Indian Army. Provmcial Civil ber^ ice 
officers are also promoted to it on occasion. Selections for the Depart- 
ment are made by His Excellency the Viceroy. 

■or 19- The Indian Eahway Service of Engineers, the Superior Eeyenuc 
Establishment of State Eailways and the Superior Telegraph Engineer- 
^rvices. ^ j^^d Wireless Branches of the Indian Posts and Telegraphs Depart- 
(irt ment require at present the recruitment of an appreciable number of 

^^eering pjitish officers, and in order to maintain this recruitment it was decided 
■ufirelesa ^ Consideration of the Lee Commission’s Eeport to continue the control 
of the Secretary of State over recruitment outside India. 

It has been decided further that the Secretary of State should retain 
power to protect the interest of officers holding the King’s Commission 
.vTYVTvifvvrori M thc SuTvcy of India and Mint and Assay Departments and 


tlie liidiati 

Posts and 

ijelegwpUB 

TjepartmeBt. 

voiding tne 
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■fco ensure tliat tlie number of sucli officers so employed should not with- 
out due cause he diminished. 

20. The Indianisation of the Superior Services has long been a ques- indianisatlon 
tion in whieh Indian opinion has taken the keenest interest. The ques- 
tion does not arise in the Services from the old Provincial Services down- 
wards, which are manned practically e.vclusively by Indians, or Europeans 
or Anglo-Indians with Indian domicile, who for these purposes are treated 
as Indians. For man}’' years no recruitment of any but Indians or statu- 
tory natives of India has been made to these Services. The problem 
of Indianisation therefore may be said to be confined practically to the 
All-India Services and the Central Services, Class I. This question 
formed one of the principal subjects of enquiry by the Lee Commission. 

The Commission made most important recommendations. The effect ctommis- 
of their proposals with regard to the All-India Services on the transferred sion’s tccom- 
side was practically to stop European recruitment, and Indianisation 
in the new Provincial Services will be complete, except in so far as 
Lidians themselves may w’ish to recruit Europeans for special reasons. 

In the All-India Services, which remain imder the control of the Secre- 
tary of State, a great increase was made in the number of Indians to 
be recruited. In the Indian Civil Service 20 per cent, of the superior 
posts are to be reserved for promotion from the Provincial Civil Services, 
that is to say, for Indians. In the matter of direct recruitment the 
proportion of Indians to Europeans has been fixed at half and half. 

The practical effect of this is that when promotion is on a normal footing, 
some 2-1 Europeans only will be recruited annually for the Indian Civil 
Service, In the case of the Indian Police Service 20 per cent, of the 
superior posts is to be reserved for the Provincial Services. Direct 
recruits are taken in the proportion of | Europeans to 2 Indians. This 
gives a higher proportion of European officers in the Indian Police Service 
than in the Indian Civil Service, the Lee Commission being of opinion 
that present conditions rendered this necessary. These recruitment 
figures were estimated by the Lee Commission to produce in the Indian 
Civil Service a 50 : 00 cadre of Europeans and Indians in 15 years from 
the date of commencement of the scheme and in the Indian Police Service 
in 25 years. For the Indian Service of Engineers in the Irrigation 
Branch and hi Assam recruitment has been fixed at 40per cent. Europeans, 

40 per cent, directly recruited Indians, and. 20 per cent, promo- 
tions from the Provincial Engineering Services which gives practically 
the same proportions as in the Indian Civil Service. In the Indian Service 
of Engineers in Madras where the two liranchcs have not been separated 
recruitment is on the basis of 33 per cent. Europeans, 45 per cent, directly 
recruited Indians and 22 per cent, promotions from the Madras En- 
gineering Service. In the Indian Forest Service on the other hand a 
much higher rate of Indianisation has been laid down the ratio of re- 
cruitment being 75 per cent. Indians and 25 per cent. Europeans. The 
Ecclesiastical Department consists of Europeans. In the Political 
Department the present rate of recruitment is approximately 25 per 
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cent. Indians to 75 per cent. Europeans. In the Superior Telegraph 
Engineering and AVireless Erauches of the Indian Posts and jTelegraphs 
Department recruitment is 25 per cent. Europeans and 75 per cent. 
Indians. For the Indian Railway Service of Engineers and the Superior 
Revenue Estahlishmeiit of State Railways, facilities for training in 
India are being extended so tliat recruitment in India may he advanced 
as soon as jiracticable up to 75 per (3ent. of the total number of vacancies 
in the railway depiirtments as a whole. For the remaining Central 
Services no rates of Indianisation were laid down. This matter is being 
left to the decision of the Government of India. But in practice it 
may be taken that Em’opcans will only be recruited for special reasons 
and that Indianisation will be practically complete. In the Audit and 
Accounts Service, for example, recruitment has since 1920, been made 
entirely in India. 


21. These changes are of a drastic nature and will, as time goes on, 
affect the composition of the Services in the most marked way. At 
present a certain impatience is exliibited in political circles because 
Indianisation does not show very strilcing immediate results. It is 
clear, however, that it must take some time before new recruits rise to 
positions of importance. In the meantime it is necessary to remember 
that the full effect of these changes has not yet begun to show itself, 
for recruitment on the new lines has been in progress for not more than 
about three years. That the changes will have very far-reaching effects 
no one can doubt, and the j^resent policy of the Government of India 
is to observe those effects before talcing any further action. A statement’* 
is attached showing the recruitment to the main Services since 1924 
and the resulting racial composition of the Services. This statement 
gives some idea of the rate at which Indianisation is proceeding. 

22. One p oblem, which has come prominently to the fore in conse- 
quence of the extensive policy of Indianisation, is that of the minority 
communities. Under a system of unrestricted competition experience 
showed that the Hindu community Avould practically monoirolise the 
superior services. This was a position against which the minority 
communities, and in particular the JIuhammadan comnruuity, protested 
vigorously, and the justice of that protest has been recognised Iry the 
Government of India. Consequently as a general rule provision has 
been made for withholding from competition approximately one-third 
of the vacancies, so that if the results of the competition necessitate 
such action, these places may be filled by nominating fully competent 
members of minority commimities. The system is at present working 
satisfactorily m the Indian Civil Service and the Indian Police Service, 
m that there is no lack of qualified candidates of minority communities 
ioi appointment by nomination. Another problem which has arisen 

It ° number of Indians begin 
allntt J Services, the question arises whether the Indians 

^ particular province should, if possible, be residents of 
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that province. This is the policj’’ which is generally being pursued 
in the case of the Indian Civil Service, while in the case of the Indian 
Police Service candidates arc actually restricted to residents of the 
provinces concerned. There is undoubtedly a definite feeling in the 
provinces that the members of the All-India Services posted to them 
should be their own men. There is of course the possibility that certain 
provinces may tend to monopolise success in the competitive examina- 
tions. In particular Madrassis have a large number of places in 
the Indian Civil Service. Hitherto there has been no difiiculty in absorb- 
ing them in provinces other than Madras. But a very pronounced and 
continuing excess of successful candidates from one or two provinces 
would undoubtedly lead to protests from other provinces based partly 
on provincial patriotism, and partly on the undoubted fact that men 
from one province arc not alwaj^s suited for handling the inhabitants of 
a widely different province. 

23. Another problem which has caused the Government of India 
and the Secretary of State considerable anxiety is that of distributing rerru^mei^ 
recruitment for the Indian Civil Service between England and India. o£ Indians 
Until comparatively recently entrance to the Indian Civil Service could 
only be secured through success at the competitive examination inservicoin 
England. When the first substantial steps towards Indianisation of the India and tho 
Indian Civil Service were taken as a result of the Islington Commission’s 
Eeport it was decided that the additional Indians, who were not at 
the time likely to be secured through the open competition in London, 
should be recruited through a special examination for Indians in India. 

The whole situation, however, was dislocated by the War and its after- 
effects. For a considerable period the number of British candidates 
dwindled to very small proportions, and this stimulated the appearance 
of Indian candidates in London where they were faced vdth insignificant 
competition. The result is that, though the British candidature is now 
re-established, a large number of Indians still continue to compete in 
England, and when any considerable number of these are successful, a 
comparatively small number of vacancies remain to be offered for com- 
petition in India. The whole problem was placed before the Secretary 
of State recently b}’ the Government of India, but no solution has yet 
been reached. 
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Division of the Sources of Revenue hetvkreen the Central 
Government and the Provincial Governments. 

(Mestou Settlement.) 

Pre-Rkform Settlements.* 

1 . For several decades after tlie passing of tlie Charter Act of 1833, 1833 - 70 . 
which vested the direction of the entire civil and military administra- 
tion and the sole power of legislation in India in the Governor General 
in Council, the financial administration of India was completely cen- 
tralised in the hands of the Government of India. Except for local 
cesses on land revenue, which arc similar to the centimes additionnels 
in France, levied by some Provinces for roads, schools and other local 
services, Provincial Governments were entirel}’’ dependent on annual 
assignments from the Central Government for the maintenance of the 
administration. The Central Government liad also complete control 
over the growth of Provincial expenditure, for their sanction was re- 
quired for all proposals, however trivial the expenditure involved. It 
was not long before the defects and dangers of this highly centralised 
system became manifest. The local Governments, dcepl}’' interested in 
schemes for the welfare of the people entrusted to their care and ignorant 
of the requirements of other Provinces, or of India as a whole, were 
inclined, in their zeal for administrative progress, to press on the 
Central Government schemes, which in themselves deserved encourage- 
ment but which nevertheless had to be rejected on account of more 
urgent demands from other Provinces or on account of fiscal considera- 
tions. They were thus brought into frequent conflict with the Central 
Government, who were not in a position fully to understand local re- 
quirements and had not the requisite knowledge for a successful develop- 
ment of local resources. In these circumstances, tlie distribution of the 
public income, as Sir Richard Strachey has described in an oft-quoted 
passage, “ degenerated into something lilce a scramble, in which the 
most violent had the advantage, with very little attention to reason ; 
as local economy brought no local advantage, the stimulus to avoid 
waste was reduced to a minimum, and as no local gro'vth of the income 
led to local means of improvement, the interest in develoinng the public 
revenues was also brought down to the lowest level, ”f 

2. To the Government of Lord hlayo, belongs the credit for init iat" Lord Mayo’s 
ing the first import.ant mcasiirc of financial decentralization in India, soheme of 
In 1870-71 the Government of India made over to the Provincial Gov- 
ernments the administration of Jans, Registration, Police, Education, 

Medical Services, Roads and Buildings and Printing. To meet the cost 
of the administration of those provincialized services, there were assigned 

* Tlio account of tiic Prc-rcform ScUlomcnls is based on — 

(1) Tlio Report of the Royal Commission on Dcccntialisation, 

(2) Financial Statcmcnl.s, 1870-78, 

(3) Financial Statements, 1882-83, and 

(4) Financial Statements, 1003-1911, 

(5) Ropoit on Indian Constitutional Reforms."' 

t Sir John Strachoy’a India, 4tb Kdition, page 121. 
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to the Provincial Governments the departmental receipts under the 
corresponding heads and also a fixed lump grant from Central revenues. 
Any additional expenditure on these services was to be met from sav- 
ings on existing charges and by the imposition, where necessary, of 
local taxes. Provincial Governments were also given power to allot 
the revenues assigned to them at their discretion subject to certain 
financial rules and the Government of India ceased to scrutinise the 
Provincial estimates in detail. 

Lord 3. This limited measure of decentralization was a success, both ad- 

Lytton’s ministratively and economically. The expenditure on the provin- 
dLeSraiiza- cialised services, which had amounted to £6'3* millions in 1868-69, 
tion, 1877. -^^as reduced to £5-3 millions in 1877-78. The scheme, however, suffered 

from the defect that the services in which the provinces were given a 
financial interest were relatively unimportant from the revenue aspect 
and Provincial Governments had no inducement to develop the revenue 
that they were raising from other sources. Important modifications 
were introduced in these Provincial settlements by the Government of 
Lord Lytton in 1877. Provincial responsibility in regard to expendi- 
ture was extended to certain other heads including land revenue, general 
administration, law and justice, while certain important heads of revenue, 
including stamps, excise and the license (now income) tax, were pro- 
vincialised. Any increase over the revenues as they stood at the tune 
of the settlements was to be shared with the Government of India, who 
were also to bear a share of any decrease. It was not, however, possible 
entirely to dispense with the fixed grants, except in the case of Birrma 
and Assam, who were given a share of the land revenue in lieu of the 
fixed assignments. 

With the extension of the financial functions of the Provincial Gov- 
ernments, however, scrutiny of Provincial receipts and expenditure 
became more detailed and the liberty of Provincial Governments to 
meet a deficit in current year’s revenues by expenditure from Provincial 
balances was also curtailed. 

fresh settlements were made with the major Provinces 
of 1882-1904 vhich the allocation of revenue was breifly as follows : — 


Cential. 


Dhjdod equally 
eon Imperial 
and Provincial. 


Provincial. 


Customs 
Salt . 

Opium 

Posts and Telegraphs 
t Railways . 
t Irrigation . 


Foiest 
Excise 
License tax 
Stamps 
Registration 


Piovinoial rate®. 
Lan and justice. 
Public AVoiks. 
Education. 


of Com^mons, 2^8t^une^l877! Financial Statements in the House 

t These heads were not entirely Central. 
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The distribution of expenditure followed the incidence of revenue. 

Excess of Provincial expenditure over revenues Vas made up by assign- 
ments from the Central Government cxpre.ssed ns a percentage of the 
land revenue of each Province, which was otherwise n Central receipt. 

In the subsequent quinquennial revisions, land revenue became defi- 
nitely a divided head, while railways became almost entirely Central. 

An important feature of these revisions was the resumption of the Pro- 
vincial surpluse.s at the end of the five-year period. In 1SS7 and 1892 
the Central Government resumed Ps. 61 * lakhs and Rs. 46 lalchs res- 
pectively. 

5. The sv.stem of quinquennial .«:cttlements was marked bv several Dcfocls of 
grave defects- ^ ‘ ^ 

(1) In the first place, the periodical revisions interfered with the 
continuity of Provincial finance and each revision involved a 
protracted and .sometimes controversial di.scussion with the 
Provincial Governments. 


(2) In the .second jdaco, the .system tended to encourage extravag- 
ance rather than economy. The policy of periodical rc-sump- 
tion of Provincial surpluse.s (whicli was largely necessitated 
by .severe finaneial pre.ssurc on the Govennnent of India 
during the yeans of low exchange) <lestroycd any incentive 
in a Provincial Government to economise, since it knew that 
its reduced standard of expenditure would be the basis for .a 
correspondingly unfavourable .sett lenient at the next revision. 

The tendency was, therefore, to .spend money not on carefully 
considered .schemes of develojunent Init on such n.s could bo 
carried through before the close of the settlement in order 
to leave as .small a balance as possible for resumiition at the 
impending revision. f 

(3) In the third place, the specific arrangements for the sharing 
of revenue and the allocation of e.xpendit ure varied from time 
to time in the different Provinces and tliero wa.s no definite 
or logical principle underlying the apjanlionment. 

6. The qnasi-permanent .settlements of 1991 were intended partly to The quasi, 
remove tliesa defects and ])artly, a.s their name indieate.s, to introduce 
an element of permanence into the .settlernent.s. The general principles u> 04 .n. 
underh-ing thee .settlements were exi»lainod hy Lord (then Jlr.) jMe.slon 
in hi.s evidence before the Deccntralir.ution Commission of 1909. They 
are briefly as follow.s : — 


(«) The Government of India retained certain admini-slrativc scr- 
vice.s which it was inox])cdicnt to hand over to Provincial 
Governments and they re.scrvcd the revcmie.s from those 
services and such a share of the other public revenues ns 
' wa.s adequate to the expenditure falling upon them. 


* Fianncial Statement'!, 1001.1005. 

t Lord MMton'8 evidence before the Dcccntmli.?ation Coramlision. 
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(b) The remaining administrative services of the country were 

entrusted to iProvincial Governments, each, of whicii received 
an assured income that was independent of the needs of the 
Government of India and sufficient for its normal expen- 
diture. 

(c) This income was given in the form of a definite share of the 

revenue which the Provincial Government collected in order 
that the Provincial Governments’ resources might expand 
along with the needs of its administration. 

(d) As far as possible, the same share of the chief sources of revenue 

was given to each Province to ensure a reasonable equality 
of treatment. 

The revenues assigned to the Provinces under these settlements were 
definitely fixed and were not subject to alteration by the Government of 
India save in the case of a grave Imperial necessity or in the event of 
experience proving the assignments made to have been materially dis- 
proportionate to normal Provincial requirements. The division of the 
sources of revenue was roughly as follows : — 


Central. 

Reads generally 
divided equally. 

Provincial. 

Opium 

Land revenue . 

Registration. 

Salt . . . . ' . 

Excise 

Police. 

Customs ..... 

Staihps 

Education. 

Mint ...... 

Income-tax 

Law and Justice. 

Railways ..... 

Forests 

Medical. 

Posts and Telegraphs 

Major Irrigation 

Minor Irrigation. 

Tributes - , . . , 

.... 

Provincial Civil Works. 


The difference beWeen expenditure and income was made up by a 
xe assignment under the land revenue head, but the Government of 
n a aime at making these assignments as small as possible, so as to 

enable each Provmce to derive the bullr of its resources from growing 
revenues. ° ° 


Kccommenda- 
tions of 
tho Decen- 
tralization 
Commission. 


Settlements was examined at some 
cWp. Co^ssion on Decentralization in 1909, but no 

airni non -A were recommended. The Commis- 

ImperhTanTprt'" separation between 

S the bond, nr arrangement under 

£me whX Prn — and expenditure which were divided would 

On the analogy of tlie matriJcidar 
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bciiragc of llic German Empire. Tlircc altcrnniive motliods by wliicb 
such cont.ribution.s might be made wore considered — 

(a) A fixed .sum revisablc every few years. 

Tliis wa,s rejected as imjiracticablc by the Commission on the 
ground that periodical revisions of the fixed n.ssignmcnts 
would provoke recurring controversic.s with the Provinces of 
the .';ame character n.s those which it had been the object of 
the qua.si-permanent settlements to avoid. 

(b) A lump jicrocntage on the Provincial revenues. 

This was rejected on the ground that the percentage as between 
the various Provinces could not obviously be uniform, since 
the richer and more advanced would nccc.ssarily have to 
contribute, a larger proportion of their revenues to the Central 
Government. Such jiercentages would, therefore, have to be 
arrived at by an examination of the resources of each Pro- 
vince under each head and the .sy.stem would not dilTcr from 
the detailed Provincial .se tlementH then in fo:cc. 

(c) A fluctuating contribution impo.'^ed by the Government of India 

and ealeulated upon the pojnilation or the revcnuc.s of the 
difTerent Province.s. 

9 

The Commission considered that a subsidy based on population 
of we.'dth or revenues would be unfair to the relatively 
]>oor and undeveloped Provinces while there was no method 
of aS'^es'iing tiie comparative wealth of the various Province.s. 

A fluctuating contribution lia.^cd on Provincial revenues 
would introduce an element of uncertainty into the Pro- 
vincial finance.s and the position of these would be rendered 
worse. 

The Commi.ssion approved of the system of divided head.s, since 
under such an arrangement the Government of India would be more 
inlerc.sted in and identified with Provincial Governments. Tliey could 
also e.xcrci.se control in matters of general policy with less friction, if 
they were also concerned pecuniarily. They advocated, however, the 
conversion of unduly large fixed a.ssignmenls into shares of growing 
revenue even at the sacrifice of unibirmity ns regards the shares of 
divided heads as between the J’rovinces. 

8. When the quasi-jiermanent settlements were concluded with the pernmnent 
various Provinces lietween the years H)()l-]907, it wa.s lioped that an pctticmonia 
clement of .stability in the relations between tlie Central Government 
and the Provincial Governments would lie introduced, but almost before 
tlic work was finished a comjjicte revision was found necc.ssary in the 
case of the United I’rovinccs an<l sub.slanlinl re-adjustments were made 
in the settlement with Madras. Large subsidies had to be made to 
several Provinces, in some cases us a result of anbormally heavy famine 
expenditure and in others with no such justification. Burma suffered 
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considerable inconvenience under its new settlement, while Bengal 
became almost bankrupt within a few years. The Government of India 
were not always in a position to enforce the obHgations of the Provmces, 
under the settlements, because the difficulties of some of the Provincial 
Governments were due to real defects in the settlements. 

9. When the question of making permanent settlements %vith the 
Provinces was considered in 1910-11, the Government of India made a 
very careful enquiry into the financial effects of the quasi-permanent 
settlements in order to satisfy themselves that they were suitable for 
confirmation in perpetuity. Since these permanent settlements were in 
force when the Reforms were introduced, it is important to know the 
precise procedure adopted by the Government of India in framing them. 
The method by which the adequacy of the settlements was tested is 
described below ; — 


The figures under each major head for the previous twelve years 
were carefully examined with special attention to the period 
which had elapsed since the conclusion of the last settlement. 
The figures of revenue and expenditure in the budget for 1910- 
11 were then scrutinised in detail, and abnormal items as far 
as possible eliminated. On this basis new standards of revenue 
and expenditure were assumed, and from them a hypothetical 
equating figme was deduced. The figure thus obtained was 
compared with the actual fixed assignment in the puxrent year’s 
budget. If the difference was not more than one per cent, 
on the Provincial revenue, the calculations were taken as evi- 
dence that the settlement was adequate. If the difference 
was greater and the hypothetical equating figure was decidedly 
larger than the actual assignments, it was then assumed that 
the settlement was defective. These conclusions were checked 


with an entirely independent estimate of the working of each 
settlement which had previously been obtained from the 
Accountant-General of the province concerned. In the course 
of this examination, the normal rate of annual growth under 
each major head was calculated with reference to the actual 
figures of a selected normal year in the past and the corrected 
figures of the current budget. The aggregate rate of growth 
on each side of the account was then struck. If the yearly 
increment of expenditure was greater than the increment of 
revenue, and there was no evidence of serious improvidence, a 
case was considered to be established for commuting the fixed 
assignments for a further share in growing revenue, to such 
extent as was necessary to secure an approximate equality 
between the two rates of growth. 


_ 10. The foUmmg statement shows the provincial shares of the 
prmcipal heads of revenue and the corresponding expenditure under 
the permanent settlement : — 
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One-half 

One-half 

One-half 

One-half 

One-half 

f4 

One-lialf 

One-half* 

Onc-lmlf 

One-half 

One-half 

One-half 

One-half 

One-half 

Excise. 

pi 

One-half 
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Three-fourths 

Whole . 

Three-fourths 

One-half 

One-half 

Three-fourths 

«■ 

One-half 

Whole . 

Three-fourths 

Whole . 

Tliree-fonrths 

One-half . 

One-half 
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Stamps. j 
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One-half 
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One-half 
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One-half 
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other minor heads. 
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Government estates and 
one-hall of all other sub- 
heads. 
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Eastern Bengal 
and Assam. 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Central Provinces 


With certain minor exceptions , 
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Tendencies 
in the 

development 
of fiscal 
relations. 


11 Tlie history of the earKer settlements has been given in some 
detaih because it is not generally reaHsed that some of the suggestions 
that have been made during recent years for the modification of the 
i\Ieston Settlement had been carefully examined and rejected by the 
Government of India or by expert bodies such as the Royal Commis- 
sion on Decentralization. It may be useful at this stage to summarise 
the salient features of the last of the pre-Reform settlements and the 
tendencies in the development of the fiscal relations between the Govern- 
ment of India and the Provincial Governments 


(1) The settlements were based primarily on the estimated needs 
of individual Provinces and not on Provincial revenues. The 
point is rather important, since, in determining the initial 
Provincial contributions, the Meston Committee took into 
consideration only the increased spending power that was 
expected to result from their scheme of redistribution and 
practically ignored the requirements of the Pro^dnces. 


(2) The income from the divided heads of revenue was still supple- 
mented by special contributions, both recurring and non- 
recurring, out of the Central Government’s surj lus revenues. 
In fact, the special contributions were larger than in the 
period when the quasi-permanent settlements were in 
force. 


(3) Though the intervention of the Government of India in the 
preparation of Provincial budgets was considerably curtailed, 
there was no relaxation of the control over taxation. Control 
over Provincial expenditure also continued and, in fact, was 
inevitable under a system of financial settlements based on 
Provincial requirements. 


(4) Although the Government of India laid down the principle (en- 
dorsed by the Decentralization Commission) that the same 
share of the chief sources of revenue should be given to each 
Province to ensure a reasonable equality of treatment, there 
was no uniformity as regards the percentage of each head of 
revenue allotted to the Provinces. Por instance, while 
Madras, the Punjab and Burma got only one-half of the 
excise revenue, Bengal, the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces got three-fourths and the other Provinces the 
whole. The point is important, for, as the following state- 
ment shows, the growth of revenue between the years 
1912-13 to 1920-21 in the different Provinees was very 
unequal : — 
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Percentage of grorvlJi bciivcen 1912-13 and 1920-21 wider ike principal 

heads of revenue.* 


Province. 

Excise. 

Gonoral 

Stamps. 

Land 
Rovomio 
and otlier 
Provincial 
heads. 

All 

Provincial 

heads. 

^tndras 

. 

70'2-l 

03-22 

11-00 

29-OG 

Bomt.iy 


102-.-.7 

119-13 

32-00 

52-43 

Uongal 


,n.7-91 

09-19 

1.3-32 

22-30 

• United Provinces . 


•13-70 

•13-7.'5 

17-13 

20-82 

Pnnjnl) 


ior.-7S 

7.3-73 

20-80 

.34-88 

Burma 


Sfi-l.’j 

20-02 

33-32 

.33-05 

Biliar and Oriss.a . 


21-20 

.3.3-29 

■1-.33 

11-20 

-Central Provinces . 


)900 

-18-2.3 

20-30 

33-18 

itssnm 


M-2r. 

oo.ort 

20 00 

28-00 

All the 9 provinces 


02-27 

09-21 

20-98 

30-18 


* (Pee* pnrngmpli 7 of flio Ifcjiort of tlip I'inniicinl KolntioiiR Committee). 


12. The next phase of tlevclopinciit. in the financial system of India Montnpa- 
comos with the introduefion of the hlontagU-Cholmsford Reforms of Clmlmsford 
3919 and it now becomes necessary to link financial history more closely l^efonns. 
Avith certain salient fentnres of the constitutional problems which then 
arose and still continue. The nature of the problems, constitutional ns 
well as financial, which Jli.s hlnjesty’s Government had to deal with in 
1917, and the views of the authors of the Report on Indian Constitu- 
tional Reforms, ns to the changes which they sought to bring about in 
pursuance of tlie policy enunciated by His Majesty’s Government arc 
summed up in paragraph 120 of the Report which is hero quoted — 

“ We have dealt at some length with the strong tie which binds the 
provincc.s to the central government. It seemed to us neces- 
sary to analyse it, because it constitutes the chief obstacle 
across our path, and also affords a plain warning to those who 
arc disposed to be misled by facile analogies from federal cons- 
titutions. Granted the announcement of August 20, we can- 
not at the pre.senfc time envisage its complete fulfilment in an}’’ 
form other than that of a congeries of self-governing Indian 
jirovinces associated for certain purposes under a re.sponsiblc 
Government of India ; with po.ssibly what are now the Native 
States of India finally embodied in the same whole, in some 
relation which we Avill not now attempt to define. For such an 
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organization the English language has no word but ‘ federal ’ 
But we are bound to point out that whatever may be the case 
with the Native States of the future, into the relation of pro- 
vincial and central governments the truly federal element does 
not and cannot enter. There is no element of pact. The 
government of the cormtry is at present one ; and from this 
point of view the local Governments are literally the ‘ agents ’ 
of the Government of India. Great powers have been delegated 
to them, because no single administration could support the 
Atlantean load. But the process before us now is not one of 
federabsing. Setting aside the obstacles presented by the 
supremacy of Parliament, the last chance of making a federation 
of British India was in 1774, when Bombay and Madras had 
rights to siurrender. The provinces have now no innate 
powers of their own, and therefore have nothing to surrender 
in a foedits. Oim task is not bice that of the Fathers of the 
Union in the United States and Canada. We have to demolish 
the existing structure, at least in part, before we can build the 
new. Oiir business is one of devolution, of drawing lines of 
demarcation, of cutting long standing ties. The Government of 
ndia must give and the provinces must receive : for only so 
can the grooving organism of self-government draw air into its 
ungs and bve. It requires no great effort of the imagination 
0 aw a future map of India which shall present the external 
seinblance of a great new confederation within the Empire. 

u we must sedulously beware the ready appbeation of federal 
argumen s or federal examples to a task which is the verj' 
Joi^ confronted Alexander Hamilton and Sir 


Financial 
Bystema of 
certain 
federations. 


above' to necessary , as has been suggested in the passage quotei 

it may be nci e analogies from federal systems, nevertheles; 

ina the fiscT,! sv at there are certain general principles imderly 

appbLtbnL^a^^^^^^^^ of aU civilised countries which are of universa 
a federal authority and^its financial relations betweei 

with the problem of the finn can usefuby be compare( 

ment and £ 0 ^^ Central Govern 

which has aXeTwI^^^^^ P™Wom is on 
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which it has hee?approacS^ViP^f 

financial machinery of India intma important changes in th 
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systems of these federations are^b^eT P’^^^oiples on which the fisca 

federal government and relations between th 

red to in the last paragraph is states in the six countries refer 

P ragrapb is given in Appendix I. It ^iU be observe 
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that there is very little similarity between, the systems that have been 
evolved in the difierent federations, and that the distribution of resources 
between the federal government and the component states is not based 
upon theoretical principles. This is not surprising, for. as has been 
observed by the Taxation Committee, the systems adopted by difierent 
countries have been “ moulded by vndely differing influences emanating 
from the past liistory of the particular states, the psychology of their 
people, the religious differences prevailing among them and their trade 
and foreign relations udth other shates ”. The salient features of these 
systems, wliich may be of interest in the consideration of the Indian 
problem, are briefly summarised below : — 

(1) It Avill be observed that it is almost the invariable rule that 

customs duties, including export duties, and excise duties are 
exclusively in the hands of the central Government and tlus 
is true oven of those federations where the federal authority 
is weakest. This arrangement involves freedom of inter- 
state trade and its control b}’’ the central authority and in 
all cases the desire to .secure such freedom of inter-State 
trade has been one of the principal motives for federation. 
Tlie principle has been held to necessitate a dcgi-ee of inter- 
ference by the Central Government, wliich has yet to be 
realised in India. Thus in the United States, it lias been 
held to involve central control of namgable waters in States 
which arc acces.siblc from other Statc.«. to rule out taxation 
b}' local authorities of imported articles while in their ori- 
ginal packages and to bar State taxation on gross receipts 
of railways and steamship companies operating beyond the 
State and on passengers landing from steamships. 

(2) In most of the federations no attempt has been made completely 

to separate the sources of revenue of the federal Government 
and the constituent States, nor is such a separation consi- 
dered e.ssential in order to ensure the fiscal autonomy of the 
States. 

(.3) Income-tax was generally regarded as a source of State revenue, 
but the recent experience of some of the federations has 
shown that in practice the raising of considerable sums 
through an income-tax can only bo done on a national scale. 
In the United States of America. Australia and Canada, the 
federal Governments abandoned their previous reliance on in- 
direct taxation and imposed direct taxes as soon as an emer- 
gency arose. In most of the federations, income-taxes are 
now levied both by the federal Government and by the con- 
stituent States. In Germany and Switzerland, income-taxes 
are administered by the Provinces but the control is federal. 

<4) Subsidies from the - Central Government to the constituent 
States or Provinces are a normal '’eature of many o' the 
federal constitutions. 
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Principles 
underlying 
the consti- 
tutional 
changes. 


Mpston Settlement. 


15 Tills history of the Provincial settlements will now be resumed. 
The permanent settlements of 1911 continued to be in force until the 
introduction of the Reforms, and to understand the nature o the new 
settlements, it is necessary briefly to refer to the constitutional changes, 
which necessitated a radical change m the system of finance. 


16 The ideal to which, in the view of the authors of the Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, the political development of India will 
probably tend in the future has already been described. The funda- 
mental principle on which their proposals arc based is that the Provinces 
should be given *' the largest measure of independence, legislative, ad- 
ministrative and financial of the Gov'criimcnt of India which is com- 
patible with the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibility”. 
As has been observed, the pre-Reform settlements were based not on 
Provincial revenues but on Prov'iiicial needs and the Gov'crnnient of 
India were responsible for Provincial solvency. This inevitably led to 
central control over Provincial expenditure, and since the Government 
of India took a percentage of the proceeds of certain 10X0."=. they had a 
direct motive for interfering in the details of administration. The Gov- 
ernment of India had also complete control over nil taxation imposed 
in British India, apart from the local taxes rni.‘;cd by local authorities. 
The authors of the Report held that a system which had worked suc- 
cessfully between two official governments would be quite imj)ossiblc 
between a popular and an ollicial government. Then* first, aim wa.s, 
therefore, to find some means of entirely sepamting the resources of 
the Central and the Provincial Governments. If responsible Govern- 
ment in the provinces was to mean anything real, clcarlv* the Provinces 
must not be dependent on the Central Government for the means of 
provincial development, and their idea was that an estimate should first 
be made of the scale of expenditure required for the upkeep and develop- 
ment of the services which clearly appertain to the Central sphere, that 
resources with which to meet this expenditure should be secured to the 
Central Government and that all other revenues should then be handed 
over to the Provincial Governments which would thenceforth be held 
wholly responsible for the development of all Provincial services. They 
thus started with the axiom that a complete separation of the sources 
of revenue is necessary. It may be pointed out, however, that Pro- 
vincial Governments also ])ressed very strongly for complete sepamtiou 
owing to the trouble which they had had in connection with the system 
of divided heads. The constitutional changes contemplated by the 
authors of the Report involved on the financial side the grant of'all 
resmua.Ty powers to the Provinces. The system which was actually 

embo^ed m the Government of India Act and its Rules did not however 
go so far as this. 


j-nn, 201 of tho Montagu-Cliolmsford Rei 

consisteut on thw point, vide paragraph 210. 


hat tho Report itself is not 
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17. The detailed arrangements for the division of the heads of revenue 
and the arguments by which they were supported by the authors of the 
Eeport are summarised below : — 

(1) Stamps were to be Central, since it was obviously desirable to 

avoid discrepancies of rates in the case of commercial stamps, 
while court-fee stamps were to be a Provincial source of 
revenue and were regarded as an additional means bj'- which 
the Provinces could augment their resources. 

(2) Excise was made Provincial, since it was already a Provincial 

head in Bombay, Bengal and Assam and there was no valid 
reason why it should not be made Provincial throughout 
India. 

(3) Land revenue and irrigation were both assigned to the Provinces, 

chiefly because their assessment and collection were very 
intimately concerned with the whole administration in rural 
areas. This involved the transfer to Provincial Governments 
of the entire liability for expenditure on famine relief and 
protective irrigation works. 

(4) As regards the income-tax, the authors saw two very strong 

reasons for rhaking it Central. The first was the necessity 
for maintaining a uniform rate throughout the country be- 
cause of the inconvenience, particularly to commerce, of 
having different rates in different Provinces. In the second 
place, in the case of ramifying enterprises with their business 
centre in some big city, the Province in which the tax is 
paid is not necessarily the Province in which the income was 
earned. The authors clearly recognised that provincialisa- 
tion of land revenue and centralisation of income-tax would 
mean the grant of an initial advantage to Provinces whose 
wealth was predominantly agricultural over those which had 
large commercial and industrial interests. They would not, 
however, allow this consideration to stand in the way of a 
complete separation of resources, for they held that absolute 
equahty of treatment as between the Provinces is not a sme 
qua non and that the aim could only be to reach equality 
so far as this is possible in the settlement as a whole. 

18. In order to meet the resultant deficit in the Central budget, 
they proposed, as a transitional measure, a system of contributions from 
each Province to the Central Government assessed on the normal surplus 
of the Provinces, i.e., the difference between the estimated gross revenue 
under the new scheme and the estimated normal expenditure. The 
deficit of the Central Government was estimated at Es. 13,63 lakhs and 


Division of 
Sources 
suggested in 
the Eeport. 


System of 
contributions. 
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the contoibutions Me calculated as shown in the following 

statement : — 

(In lalAs of rupees). 


Province. 


Gross /u „ Contrilni- ww . 
P^'^^ncinl ^rovinciftl provtocial ^ion (SV^/o provincial 

xf- tr 

2 3 4 5 0 


Iiladras 

<ej 

Bombay 

|.(5 

Bengal 

United Pi-ovinces 
Punjab 


Bihar and Oiiisa 
Central Provinces 


19. These proposals led to very strong protests from the Governments 
of the United Provinces and Madras and they were examined at great 
length by the Government of India, whose views are stated in paragraphs 
56 — 61 of the First Despatch on Indian Constitutional. Reforms. Tlic 
Government of India were prepared to accept these x^roposals in general, 
but in view of the strength of the feeling that had been aroused, they 
strongly recommended that the whole question should be enquired into 
by a special committee on financial relations. This recommendation 
was endorsed by the Joint Select Committee of Parliament. 

Boston ^ 20. The report of this committee, commonly known as the Meston 

reo^mmerdL Committee is the basis of the present Provincial settlements. The 
tioBs. Committee were specifically directed to advise on — 


(i) the contributions to be made by the various Provinces to the 

Central Government for the financial year 1921-22, 

(ii) the modifications to be made in the Provincial contributions 

thereafter with a view to their equitable distribution until 
there ceases to be an All-India deficit, and 

(iii) the question whether the Government oi Bombay should retain 

any share of the revenue derived from income-tax. 
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The recommendations cf the Mestou Committee are summarised 
below : — 

(ff) In order to avoid the system of doles and to facilitate the initial 
distribution of the Central deficit, the Committee recom- 
mended that general stamps should be made a Provincial 
head throughout India instead of Central as proposed in the 
Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 

(6) On the question of the division of income-tax, which was specifi- 
cally referred to them at the instance of the Govermnent of 
Bombay, they recommended that the whole of the income- 
tax proceeds' should be credited to the Central Govermnent, 
though the}'’ doubted whether it would be possible perma- 
nently to exclude local Govermncnts from some form of 
direct taxation upon the industrial and commercial earnings 
of their people. 

(c) On the question of initial contributions to the Central Govern- 
ment, they suggested a distribution on a principle some- 
what different from that underlying the scheme proposed 
in the Montagu-Cliclmsford Report. Tlicy pointed out 
that the latter scheme stcreoty])cd existing disparities of 
contribution and that the figures suggested by the authors 
of the Report were based on the figures of normal surpluses, 
i.e., the excess of normal revenue over normal expenditure. 
While tliere was general agreement as regards the figures of 
normal revenue, the estimates of normal expenditure in each 
Province were very strongly contested. Any such scheme 
based on actual figures would penalise those Provinces which 
had economised during the War. Moreover, it was exceed- 
ingl}* difficult to say to what extent expenditure held over 
during the War but clearly impending ought to be included 
in the calculations. It was also necessary to make allowance 
for the special conditions of imdeveloped Provinces like 
Burma or recently established Provinces like Bihar and 
Orissa. In short, the basis adopted by the authors of the 
Report was artificial and temporary. 

The Committee therefore proposed to assess the initial contributions 
on the increased spending power of the Provinces, i.e., the additional 
resources which a Province would acquire on the separation of the sources 
of revenue. Tliis proposal was less open to attack, since there was general 
agreement as regards the figures of normal revenue. Tlie Committee 
also suggested an elaborate formula under which the. contributions by 
the Provinces would be reduced over a term of seven years to figirres 
which were based on an estimate of the taxal>Ie capacit}’- of the Pro^dnees. 
It is important to observe that in fixing initial contributions, Burma, 
Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces and Assam were given excep- 
tional treatment. The recommendations of the Committee are set out 
in the following statement. 
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(In laths of rupees). 


Province. 


Increased 

spending 

power 

under 

new 

distribu- 
tion of 
revenues. 


Contribu- 
tions ns 
recom- 
mended 

by the 

Committee. 


Increased 
spending 
power left 
after 
contribu- 
tions are 
paid. 


Madras . 

Bombay . 

Bengal . 

United Provinces 
Punjab . 

Biurma . 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 


Beport of the 
Joint Select 
Committee. 


" <)l Tt,« Heston Committee’s Eeport was exammed by tta 
5 Vnt Committee oi Patliament on draft mles made under tie Govein 
„t oSf Act Sey saw no reason to difier from the fnndamental 
ot the proposalsLa were deSnitely opposed to the P»vnlojjB^ 
tionSineome-ta Nevertheless, they stated that on grounds of policy 
nu attempt should be made to alleviate the disappomtment caused 
‘ibe'restrLts tvbicb the system of contributions lays ^ Jg. 

ment by tbe Provinces of tbeir revenues. They accepted the sugg 
tion proceeding from the India CouncU " that there should he granted 
to all Provinces some share in the growth of revenues from taxation 
on income so far as that growth is attributable to an increase m tue 
amount of income assessed.” They, however, rejected the proposal 
of the Dleston Committee as regards the standard contributions and 
recommended that the contributions should he entirely abolished as 
soon as the financial position of the Government of India permitted them 
to do so. The manner in which the share of the income-tax was to he 
assessed was indicated in Devolution Eule 15, which, as finally amended, 
runs as follows ; — 


“ Wlienever the assessed income of any year subsequent to the year 
1920-21 exceeds in any Governor’s Province or in the Province of Burma 
the assessed income of the 3 'ear 1920-21, there should be allotted to the 
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loc-al Government of tliat Province an amount calculated at tlie rate of 
tliree pies in eacli rupee of tlie amount of such excess.” 


Present distribution of the sonrccs of revenue. 

22. The actual distribulion of the sources of revenue which is at 
present in force under the Government of India Act may now be 
specified. This distribution is regulated by the Devolution Buies — 

(1) Buie 3 provides that, for the purpose of distinguishing the fimc- 
tions of the local Goverimient from the functions of the 
Governor General in Council, subjects shall be classified in 
relation to the functions of the Government as Central and 
Provincial subjects in accordance with the lists set out in 
Schedule I. 


Provincial sources of rci'cnuc. 

(2) Buie 14 specifies the sources of Provincial revenue. The items 
which arc of importance here arc — 

(o) Beceipts accruing in respect of Provincial .subjects which in- 
clude irrigation, land revenue, forests, excise, alcoholic 
liquor and intoxicating drugs, non-judicial and judicial 
stamps, registration and minerals, (Provincial subjects 
include also sources of Provincial revenue from taxes which 
were imposed by or under Provincial legislation which 
had received the previous sanction of the Governor General 
— item 48, List of Provincial subjects). 

{b) A share (to be determined in the manner provided for by 
Devolution Buie 15 (1) quoted in the last paragraph) in 
the growth of revenue derived from income-tax collected 
in the Province so far as that growth is attributable to an 
increase in the amount of income assessed. 

(c) The proceeds of any taxes which may be lawfully imposed 
for Provincial purposes. These include the following 
taxes specified in Schedule I to the Scheduled Taxes 
Buies : — 

1. A tax on land put to u.ces other than agricultural. 

2. A tax on succession or on acquisition by survivorship in a 

joint family. 

3. A tax on any form of betting or gambling permitted by law- 

4. A tax on advertisements. 

5. A tax on amusements. 

G. A tax on any specified luxury. 

STAT. CO.M, — VOL. IT. 
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7. A registration fee. 

8. A stamp-duty other than_ duties of which the amount is 

fixed by Indian legislation. 

Any other sources which tbe Governor General in Council 
may by order declare to be Sources of Provmcial revenue. 


Central Sources of Revenue. 

(3) The sources of revenue allotted to the Government of India 
are not specified, but the subjects classified as Central include 
the following ; — 

Customs, income-tax, salt, Posts and Telegraphs, Railways, 
control of cultivation and manufacture of opiuni and sale 
of opimn for export. 

The list of Central subjects also contains a clause reser\dng to the 
Central Government all other matters not included among Provincial 
subjects under Part II. 


Developments since the Retorjis. 


CritioiBm of_, 
the new 
Settlements. 


23. From the outset the new settlements were subjected to very 
severe criti cism by the provincial governments, in particular by Madras, 
Bombay and Bengal, It had been hoped that the resources of the pro- 
vinces, increased as a result of the new financial settlement, would enable 
them to find money for large schemes of economic and social develop- 
ment, but unfortunately so far from being available for the develop- 
ment of nation-building services, the surpluses had had to be devoted 
to increases of salary which had become necessary on account of the 
enormous rise in prices from which India, in common with other countries 
of the world, had for some years after the War been suffering. The 
situation was aggravated by the campaign for the introduction of pro- 
hibition, which exercised a baneful effect on the excise revenue. The 
Madras Government protested very strongly against the grave injustice 
done to it by the demand of an annual contribution of 348 lakhs for 
Central purposes and stated that unless the financial embarrassments 
resulting from this huge contribution were removed, there would be no 
development of the services entrusted to the hlinistcrs. Bombay and 
Bengal demanded a complete revision of the whole settlement, ■without 
which it was urged a satisfactory working of the Act of 1919 was 
impossible. The case of Bengal had been recommended to the special 
consider^ion of the Government of India by the Joint Select Committee 
on the Government of India Act. The Government of India, after 
a detailed and critical examination of the financial position of Bengal, 
hhat "with every economy Bengal must have a 
e Cl o no less than Rs. 120 lakhs, even if it provided only the bare 
um expen itme required 'to carry on the administration of the 
^^e and no allowance was made for any extra expenditure on 



improvements in transferred subjects wbicb were urgently desired by tbe 
Ministers. In 1921, on tbe recommendation of tbe Finance Member, 
tbe Legislative Assembly agreed to tbe remission of tbe Bengal contri- 
bution for a period of three years from 1922-23. This concession in- 
tensified tbe protest from other provinces against tbe contributions. 
Any further remission of these confaibutions, however, was for tbe time 
being out of tbe question owing to tbe financial difficulties of tlie Central 
Government. On tbe other band, the fact that the estimated revenues 
and expenditure of all the local goveriunents, except Bengal and Burma,* 
for tbe year 1922-23 revealed a deficit could not be ignored, and with tbe 
consent of tbe Goverimient of India tbe Conference of Finance Members 
held in Simla in April 1922 reviewed tbe wliole position. Various pro- 
posals for dealing mtb tbe problem were discussed, among which may 
be mentioned a suggestion by tbe Bombay representatives that a rever- 
sion to tbe system of di\ddcd beads might be considered. A complete 
separation of tbe sources of revenue was, however, regarded by all other 
pro\nncial representatives as the basis of tbe whole scheme of Reforms 
and tbe Government of India, with the concurrence of tbe Secretary of 
State, decided to uphold the new financial settlement, but repeated the 
undertaking given earlier that the existing financial contributions would 
be abobsbed os early as possible.^ 

21. The problem was also considered by the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee in 1924, but in the absence of any definite information upon 
which recommendations for a revision of the settlement could be based, 
this committee merely recommended that the settlement should bo 
revised as soon as a favourable opportunity occurred. 

25. Tbe question was also examined at great length by tbe Taxation 
Enquiry Committee, whose conclusions are briefly summarised below : — 

(а) Non-judicial stamps and tbe excise duty on cormtry-mado 

foreign liquor should be transferred to the Central Govern- 
ment. 

(б) The revenue from the excise on opium should similarly be Central. 

(c) The export duties might possibly be used ns a balancing factor 

but should be employed only in the last resort. 

(d) Tlie Provinces should be given the proceeds of a basic rate on 

personal income graduated proportionately to tbe general 
rate, to wbicb should be added a small proportion of the 
receipts from tbe super-tax on companies. 

It was not one of tbe functions of the Committee to suggest a detailed 
settlement between tbe Government of India and tbe Provinces and they, 
therefore, left the application of the principles suggested by them to 
some other body. These proposals will be discussed at some length 


• Excluding expenditure from rice profits, 
t See “ India in 1922-23, page 105.” 
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Subsequent 

discussions. 


Final oxtino* 
tion of 

contributions. 


in a subsequent portion of this Memorandum, but to complete the narra- 
tive a brief account of the action taken by the Government of India 
on these recommendations may be given here. 

26. Owing to administrative and other difficulties which the change 
would involve, the Government of India rejected the recommendation 
to centralise the excise on opium and the excise duty on country-made 
foreign liquor. Tliey were prepared to agree to the centralisation of 
non-judicial stamps, but, owing to the strong objections of the provin- 
cial governments to the proposal, it was ultimately suggested that only 
commercial and quasi-commercial stamps should be centralised. This 
proposal has been accepted by the provincial governments on the condi- 
tion that adequate compensation is given to them in some other form. 
As regards the division of income-tax, the Government of India suggested 
that the provinces should be given a share of the income-tax calculated 
at the rate of 3 pies in the rupee on personal incomes from all sources of 
assessees resident within each province. These proposals were discussed 
with the Financial representatives of the provinces at the Conferences 
held in November 1926 and 1927, but no agreement was arrived at and it 
was ultimately decided that the revision of the Meston Settlement should 
await the deliberations of the Statutory Commission.* 

27. In the meantime the financial position of the Government of 
India after 1923 improved sufficiently to enable the provincial contri- 
butions to be gradually reduced and they have been finally wiped out 
in the current year. 


Meston 

SetUoment 

from the 
point of 
view of the 
Central Gov- 
emment. 


The Meston Settlement in opeeation. 

28. The present distribution of resources may be considered from 
two points of view : — 

(1) That of the Government of India, and 

(2) that of the Provincial Governments. 

It will be observed that under the present scheme of distribution, 

the Central Government holds in its hands, in the shape of the income- 

the only real instrument of progressive taxation at present used in 

India. It also imposes all the principal consumption taxes except those 

on hquor and drugs. It therefore has power to reach with its taxation 

prac ically all classes of the population and to tax them in accordance 

yntn their ability to pay. The only important section which escapes 

Z composed of the richer agriculturists who have been exempt 

™!ome-tax since 1872. It might be inferred from this that the 

w- Government under the present allocation are 

mentt! dtp r adequate, at any rate so far as its normal require- 

S ite Tanoirv ! brief oiitline 

f Its financial hi story given below, the Central Government was not 

tax*atd Governments on the division of incomT 

proposals is given in Appendix 11 ' proceedings of the conferences on these 


i 

\ 
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free from grave financial embarrassments for several years after tbe 
introduction of the Reforms. Indeed it has been argued that the present 
division of resources has left the Government of India with revenues of 
an embarrassingly fluctuating nature, and in support of this view it has 
been pointed out that at a time ,of trade depression it was necessary to 
hamper trade by heavy increases in customs duties. 

29. For three years before 1921-22, when the first budget imder t’‘ : 

reformed constitution was presented to the Legislative Assembly, the position of , 
accounts of the Government of India had revealed deficits amounting Central 
in all to Rs. 55 crores. Tbe budget of 1921-22 also anticipated a deficit ■ 

of Rs. 18 crores and additional taxation, wbich was mostly imder customs 

duties, had to be imposed. This included an increase of the general 
ad valorem duties from per cent, to 11 per cent., and a special duty 
of 20 per cent, on luxuries. It was hoped that these additional taxes 
would give a small surplus, but unfortunately, owing to the very acute 
trade depression throughout the world, the failure of the monsoon in 
India, and various other factors, not only was the surplus not realised 
but there was a deficit of Rs. 28 crores. The additional taxation imposed 
during the following year included an increase in the rates of income-tax 
and super-tax, m the general customs duties and in the duty on sugar, 
machinery, matches and articles of luxury. Railway rates were also 
raised. Yet, in spite of these fresh levies, there was ^no promise of 
financial equilibrium and the Government had to decide to budget for a 
deficit of Rs. 9 crores in 1922-23. 

30. The serious financial difficulties of the Central Government gave 
rise to a general and insistent demand for retrenchment and a committee, 
commonly known as the Inchcape Committee, was appointed in the 
latter part of 1922. The Committee made a minute and searching 
scrutiny of the expenditure of every department of the Central Govern- 
ment and in its report submitted in March 1923 recommended reduc- 
tions amounting in all to Rs. 19^ crores in the expenditure of the Central 
Government. The major portion of the proposals of the Committee 
were given effect to in the budget for 1923-24, but it was of course im- 
impossible to obtain the full value of the proposed reductions in the 
first year. Notwithstanding the heavy all-round increases in taxation 
during the previous year and the drastic economies in expenditure 
affecting both civil and military services, the''preliminary estimates for 
1923-24 again revealed a deficit, and it was considered necessary to 
double the duty on salt. The Legislative Assembly did not consent 
to the proposed imposition and the Finance Bill, including the increased 
salt duty, had to be certified by the Viceroy . 

31. The actual outturn of the year 1923-24 was a surplus of Rs. 2-4 
crores and since then there have been recurring surpluses, which have 
been utilised partly for the' reduction of taxation and partly for reducing 
the provincial contributions. The salt duty was reduced in 1924-25 to 
Rs. 1-4 per mamid from the temporary figure of Rs. 2-8 in 1923-24, the 
cotton excise duty was abolished in 1925-26, and the export duty on 
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tea and the import duty on machmery m 1927-28. The proymcial 
contributions were graduaUy reduced and have been feally extinguished 
in the current year. These financial achievements, however, cannot be 
entirely attributed to the growth in the normal tax-revenue of the Central 
Government, for they have been rendered possible, partly at any rate, 
by alterations in the customs tarifi and the imposition of various special 
protective duties. There are two other factors which have to be weighed 
in estimating the sufficiency of the resources of the Central Government 
for its ordinary requirements. In the first place, as will be shown in the 
succeeding passage of this Memorandum, the present scale of taxation 
is held by a certain body of opinion to be still unduly high. Secondly, 
with^the loss of the residue of the provincial contributions the budget 
for 1928-29 only just attains equilibrium : and it remains to be seen not 
only whether this particular estimate can be realised, but further whether 
taxation even if maintained on the existing scale is capable of yielding 
the further increase which will be required to keep pace with the 
necessary growth of central expenditure on national services. 

32. The financial position of the Central Government must be consi- 
dered from another standpoint also. It is bable to suffer more from 
external troubles and serious economic crises than Provincial Govern- 
ments, and it has also to be prepared to sustain the financial burden of 
certain specially serious emergencies such as war. The question there- 
fore arises whether the present allocation of revenues provides a sufficient 
margin for such emergencies. The principal taxes on which the Central 
Government depends are, as has been stated, 

(1) the income-tax, 

(2) customs duties, and 

(3) the salt tax. 

It was to these sources of revenue, as well as railway rates, that the 

Central Government in India, as in many other countries, had to tmn 

in order to secure financial equilibrium after the Great War ; and in 

recent years it has not been possible to make any reduction in the level 

of taxation from incomes and customs then reached. Should a similar 

emergency arise, the Central Government in India will be compelled 

to have recourse to the same sources for additional funds, however dis- 

tasteM such a course may be to the public, and it will be particularly 

uistastetiil, if the emergency so far as India is concerned is the result of 

ecisions m which their representatives have had no voice. It has, 

authorities that even so, the extra revenue 

tn\'ntinn° ‘ a ^ ^T.^^^^^asuig existing direct and indirect Central 

taxation is dangerously inadequate. 

so Jce'^or™?*'^ > — H elastic a 

is exceedinal ^ i^ other countries. Direct taxation on income 
IsTes a the Indian trading and professional 

a hi^hWadnSS 7 7® accurate assessment— without which 

i.h graduated rate of income-tax can hardly be justified-has always 
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presented great difficulties in tlie peculiar conditions of India. It is 
only during tlie last five or six years that the law has been modernised 
and an increasingly efficient administrative machinery for the assess- 
ment and collection of the tax has been organised. But even so, owing 
to trade depression, the yield of the tax has shown a progressive falling 
off in the last four years, and the process of accustoming the public to 
this tax coxild not have been carried through without serious friction 
being engendered if the rates had been periodically enhanced. Certain 
authorities accordingly hold that the tax is one which, at any rate for 
some years to come, can hardly be raised to meet emergencies. There 
has also been no decrease in the rates of income-tax and super-tax after 
the War, which still stand at as high a level as they have ever stood in 
India. 


The yield of customs taxation has increased in the last four years 
by about Es. 9 crores, of which about Es. II crores is estimated to be 
derived from protective duties. It has been held by certain authorities 
that the general rate of customs duties, which is now 16 per cent., is 
far too high for a revenue tariff and is in several cases positively damag- 
ing in its effects ; that the general level of customs tariff cannot be left 
unreduced much longer without serious injury to India’s economic in- 
interests ; and that any reallj’’ large net increase in the present level of 
customs taxation in India for the purpose of a future war is out of the 
question, while even if it were possible the 3 deld would be precarious. 

It has accordingly been urged that now that the provincial contri- 
butions have been abolished, the Central Government must begin the 
process, which has had perforce to be postponed hitherto, of effecting 
such reductions of Central taxation as will begin to give India a reason- 
able margin of taxable capacity on which the Central Government can 
rely in an emergency such as another war. On the other hand, it has 
been argued that the maintenance of taxation from incomes and customs 
substantially at the present level, with the object of making more money 
available for outlay on beneficial developments of all sorts in the pro- 
vinces, will, in itself, lead to the growth of a new generation with greatly 
increased taxable capacity fitted to bear the fiscal burdens which a war 
entails. Both aspects of the question will require careful consideration 
in connection with any proposal which is directed to transferring to 
Provincial Governments anj' substantial portion of the revenues from 
taxation now at the disposal of the Central Government by maintaining 
that taxation at about its present level. 

33. From the point of view of Provincial Governments, the scheme Mcaton scttlo- 


of distribution of revenues has been subjected to very severe criticisms 
by all the Governments concerned, though these have not always pro- viow oftlio°^ 
ceeded on the same lines and in many cases were mutually opposed. Provincial 
The arguments urged against the scheme may be classified under six GovemmentB. 
heads — 


(a) that the provincial contributions to the Central Government 
fixed by the Meston Committee were not equitable as between 
the different provinces. 
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(6) that the provincial revenues are inelastic, 

(c) that the distribution does not enable the provinces to evolve a 

system of provincial taxation based on the principle of 

ability to pay, 

(d) that in the allocation of revenues the requirements of the pro- 

vinces should have been taken into consideration, 

(e) that Devolution Eule 15, which was intended to secure to the 

large industrial provinces a share in the^ growing revenue 
from taxation of incomes, has completely failed in its purpose, 
and 

(/) that the annual contributions of certain provmces to the Famine 
Insurance Fund have been pitched too high. 

34. The principal criticisms against the Meston contributions were 
that the predominantly agricultural provinces were compiled to pay 
to the Central Government a disproportionately large portion of the 
proceeds of provincial taxation and that in assessing the contributions 
on the increased spending power of the provinces, the Meston Committee 
did not take into consideration the fact that, under the permanent settle- 
ment of 1911, the proportion of revenues assigned to each province was 
not uniform and that the growth of provincial revenues during the period 
1911 to 1920 was, as the statement in paragraph 11 shows, very rrnequal. 
Even after the contributions have been extingpished, the inequality of 
the allocation remains ; and this feature of the settlement is dealt with 
elsewhere. But it is unnecessary to discuss further the actual contri- 
butions or their prospective amounts, since they have ceased to exist 
and will not be revived, at any rate in the form in which they were cast 
by the Meston Committee. 

35. So far as the elasticity of provincial revenues is concerned, it 
will be observed that the income of the Provincial Governments under 


the present scheme is mainly derived from two sources, — ^land revenue 
and excise. Owing to historical reasons, the system of land revenue 
assessment has developed on different lines in the different provinces. 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and a large portion of Madras have had the 
Permanent Settlement, while elsewhere the assessment is subject to 
periodical revision. The abolition of the Permanent Settlement, it. is 
contended, is hardly within the range of practical politics, and it has 
been argued that it cannot be justified even from the point of view of 
economic theory. For instance, in Bengal, it is stated, that 90 per cent, 
of the estates have changed hands and whatever unearned increment 
accrued on account of the permanency of the settlement has already 
een absorbed in the purchase price. The abolition of the Permanent 
Settlement wo\dd therefore penalise the present owner of the land for the 
benefits derived by the original owner. So far as these provinces are 
concerne , ere ore, it would seem that there is no possibility of any 
^ injease in the revenue from land. Even in temporarily 

of elasticity during 

ent years. As the Taxation Enquiry Committee has pointed out in 
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pnragxapli 92 of its report, cliiriug the period 1903 to 1924, wliile prices 
rose bj" 117 per cent, the land revenue rose by only 20 per cent, and a 
portion even of this rise wn.s due to an increase of 7 per cent, in the area 
sown. This is partly due to the policy of moderation that has been 
followed since Lord 'Cur/.on laid down the general principles on which 
revisions of a-'^sessment should bo made. 

As regards excise, there has been a greater uniformity in policy, but, 
owing to the fact that liquor is prohibited by religion or social usage in 
certain communities, its consumption — and consequently the revenue — 
varies enormously in the difiercnt provinces. While the income from 
excise in i\radras. with a population of 42 millions is Rs. 5 crores and in 
Bombay, with a population of 19 millions is Bs. 41 crores, the revenue 
from excise in Bengal, with a poinilation of 47 millions is only Bs. 2J 
crores. Moreover if present political tendencies towards prohibition 
continue, the revenue from this source is more likely to decline than to 
increase. 

36. The third criticism raises an issue of fundamental importance, 
and it is directed against the whole sy.stem of .sejiaration of the sources 
which has been applied to India. It is pointed out that under the jircsent 
.system it is almost imj)ossiblo for the provinces to levy their taxation 
according to the principle of ability to pay or the taxable capacity of 
their inhabitants. As the authors of the Report on Indian Constitu- 
tionahBeforms remarked, the income-tax “ is merely the industrial or 
professional complement' of the land revenue and to provincialise the 
latter while Indianising the former means giving those provinces whose 
wealth is more predominantly agricultural, such ns United Provinces 
and Madra.s, an initial advantage over a province, like Bombay which 
has very large commercial and industrial interests.” In the case of a 
Province, such ns Bombay, a large proportion of whose annual income 
is derived from industrv and commerce. Provincial rcveimes under the 
present system can have little relation to the taxable capacity of the 
inhabitants. Jloreovcr Avhen an important .section of the population 
is removed from the fiscal sphere of the Province, Jt becomes exceed- 
ingly dinicult to justify an increase of provincial taxation. This asjicct 
of the matter has not so far attracted much attention owing to the fact 
that there has been no marked ri^ic in the level of provincial taxation 
since the Reforms. But ns taxation becomes heavier, the more insistent 
will be the demand that it should be based on the taxable capacity of the 
diflereiit classes, and it is conceivable that, if the present system con- 
tinued, a jirovincc might find itself obliged to choose between the aban- 
donment of further development or the enforcement of an objectionable 
S 3 ’stem of taxation, if it is able and willing to do so. 

37. On the other hand, it might bo argued that it would be possible 
to secure that each person was taxed according to his ability to pay 
through an equilibrium of Central and Provincial taxation so arranged 
that while ncitlicr .system tapped the abilitj’' to pay of all the inhabitants, 
the two combined miglit do so. Such a system, however, it might be 
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argued, is wrong in theory, for it presupposes a static position and it 
would unduly hamper each authority in adjusting its taxation to its 
needs. If one authority happened to need more money and the other 
less and each adjusted its taxation accordingly, the whole system would 
be thrown out of gear. 

38. It might also be urged in this connection that succession duties, 
which under the Devolution Rules have been assigned to Provinces, 
provide a means whereby the system of provincial taxation can be modi- 
fied to reach the ability to pay of the inhabitants. Inasmuch as these 
■duties fall on realised property and do not affect the man who spends a 
large portion of the income that he earns, they are theoretically a less 
satisfactory method of reaching the ability to pay of the whole of the 
wealthier classes. They do, however, afford a valuable means ^ of 
increasing to a legitimate extent the burden upon such classes, and if a 
developed system of succession duties were imposed in the provinces, 
the force of the arguments against the present distribution would be 
considerably weakened. It is contended, on the other hand, that partly 
owing to political difficulties and partly owing to the complexities of the 
Hindu law of inheritance and other legal difficulties, it would be very 
unsafe to rely on them, for some years at any rate, as a source of pro- 
vincial revenue. At least three of the provincial governments seriously 
considered the possibility of the imposition of death duties, but appa- 
rently found the difficulties almost insurmountable. Indeed, the Taxa- 
tion Committee has definitely recommended that the legislation con- 
nected with these duties should be Central. 


39. The fourth criticism is that in accepting the scheme for a com- 
plete separation of the sources of revenue and recommending the total 
abolition of the provincial contributions, the Joint Select Committee 
ignored the importance of certain features which are peculiar to the 
Indian problem. The Indian provinces, as is well-known, have grown 
in a haphazard fashion. When a new tract of coimtry was annexed or 
conquered by the British, it was added to one of the existing provinces 
or constituted into a separate province according to administrative 
convenience. They were therefore never at any time independent fiscal 
nmts, at any rate since 1833, and until the Reforms they were merely 
the agents of the Central Government and spent money aUotted by the 
latter. Moreover, frequent changes have been made in the boundaries 

“U^^ed Provinces, the 
?nd otW ?^«vmce, Bihar and Orissa, Berar, Assam).’ For 
Srwtr^ifur^?^^^^ circumstances of their 

.taS rf 'f! “‘““•It and in different 

of uniform standards of adm] importance of the maintenance 

pointed out tha^itl rMy 

reforms was made ■^th referenop revenues before the 

ue witn reference to the needs of the provinces and not 
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■with reference to the revenue collected ■within the province. The Meston 
Committee partiall)’ recognised the importance of this factor and in 
deteimining the initial contributions they delibcratcl}" 1 rented some 
of the provinces rather more generously than the otheis. They dis- 
tinctly stated that, the standard contributions, which were proposed with 
reference to the toxablc capacity of the provinces and other circums- 
tances, were the ideal which was to be reached after the provinces had 
had time to adjust their budgets to the new state of affairs. The 
rejection of this part, of the scheme by the Joint Select Committee and 
the final extinction of the provincial contributions have, it is urged, 
restored the inequalities referred to by the Jleston Committee. 

40. Hie validity of the fifth criticism arising out of the failure of 
Devolution Rule 15 to operate as intended has been admitted by the 
Government of India on several occasions. The point will be dealt 
with in some detail in a later passage of this hlemorandum which relates 
to suggestions for the divi.sion of the income-tax in an}* future scheme 
of allocation. 

41. To meet the si.xth criticism, for which also there was considerable 
justification, the Government of India have with the approval of the 
Secretary of State recently introduced a new* scheme of famine insur- 
ance, under which the total annual provincial contributions to the Fund 
will be reduced from Rs. 175 lakhs to Rs. 42 Inklif. The nature of the 
changes introduced will be described in a separate memorandum. 


42. The following three statements illustrate some of the points in the 
criticisms directed against the present F,chemc. It is hardly necessary 
to add that none of the criteria adopted below is by itself adequate 
for testing the equity of the settlements, but these statements collec- 
tively may serv’c to indiaitc the inequalities which, it is urged, have 
resulted from the present distribution of resources : — 


(l) The statement below compares the standard revenue adopted 
in the permanent settlement of 1911 with the increased 
income that the provinces have obtained by («) the normal 
grow*th of revenue under the divided heads between 1911 and 
1920, and (6) the increased revenue presented to the pro- 
vinces by tire abolition of the system of divided heads and 
the final e.xtinction of the provincial contributions. The 
growth of revenue since the Reforms has not been taken into 
consideration, because provincial governments have had 
independent powers of taxation since 1920 and the growth 
during this period is partly due to taxation levied by the 
pro\’ince3. The importance of this statement lies in the fact 
that the standard revenue in 1911 was determined mth 
reference to the actual needs of the provinces. 
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(In lakhs of ropces.) 


Province. 


Standard 

revenue 

adopted 

in 1911. 


Increased income 
resulting from the 
normal growth 
of revenue 
between 1911-20, 
theMeston Settle- 
ment and from 
the extinction of 
Provincial con- 
tributions. 


Madras 
Bombay . 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Percentage 

increase. 



(2) The Mowing statement shows the approximate _ provmcu 
revenues per head of tlie population and per square mile in tHe year 
1926-27 as tliey would have been if no contributions bad been paiu ro 


Province. 

Per head of 
the 

population. 

Per 

square 

mile. 




Ks. 

Rs. 

iMadras ...... 

• 

• 

3-979 

1,184 

Bombay ...... 

• 

• 

C-95G 

1,089 

Bengal ....... 

• 

• 

2-249 

1,367 

United Provinces ..... 

. 

. 

2-843 I 

1,213 

Punjab ....... 

• 

• 

6-663 

1,173 

Burma ....... 

. 

. 

8-356 

472 

Bihar and Orissa ..... 



1-689 

690 

Central Provinces .... 

. 

. 

3-804 

630 

Assam 

• 

• 

3-399 

488 


* Figures of 1912-13 minus the special contributions of the Government of India 
in that year. 



(3) The statement given below shows the’actual increase in the income 
of the different provinces between 1912-13 and the current year : — 


(In lakhs of rupees). 


Province. 

Average 
of 1912-13 
and 1913-14. 

Budget 

1928-29. 

Difference. 

Percentage 

increase. 

Madras 


783 

1697 

914 

117 

Bombay 


794 

1436* 

642 

81 

Bengal 


669 

1093 

424 

63 

United Provinces . 


694 

1247 

653 

80 

Punjab 


485 

1273 

788 

162 

Burma 


685 

1122t 

637 

92 

Bihar and Orissa . 


321 

674 

253 

79 

Central Provinces . . 


316 

654 

238 

75 

Assam 


170 

278 

108 

63 


43. The general nature of the criticisms made by provincial govern- The Financial 
ments has been described. A brief account^ of the actual operation position pf 
of the Meston Settlement in each province will now be given. Attached * ° provinces, 
to this Memorandum are a number of statements which exhibit the 
financial position of the provinces between the years 1921-22 and 1928-29. 

44. Madras . — Madras had deficits for four years in succession after 
the War, which were mainly due to the necessity for increasing the pay 
of the subordinate staff required for purposes of administration. The 
accounts of the year 1921-22 showed a revenue deficit of Rs. 99 lakhs, 
and in spite of drastic reductions in expenditure and increases in the 
rates of stamp duties court fees and registration fees, which were expected 
to yield Es. 77| laklis, the budget for 1922-23 anticipated a deficit of 
Es. 42 lakhs. By the end of 1923-24, however, the financial position, 
considerably improved. The revenue showed signs of recovery and 
the policy of retrenchment was also pursued consistently. In spite of a 
provision of Rs. 67 lalchs for new schemes and grants to local authorities, 
the budget for this year showed only a deficit of Es. 25 lakhs, which 
was turned into a surplus owing to an unexpected mndfall and a saving 
of Rs. 69 lakhs in expenditure. In the following year, further retrench- 
ments were made, which were expected to result in a saving of Rs. 18 
lakhs during the year and Rs. 36 lakhs ultimately. The budget anti- 


* Excludes interest received from the Local Bodies in Bombay, being merely a book 
adjustment. 

t Includes revenue from Shan States Federation for purposes of comparison. 
t These accounts are largely based on the annual reports submitted by the Provinces. 
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cipated a surplus of Bs. 15 lakhs over the expenditure in spite of the 
inclusion of new items costing over Es. 20 lakhs. In 1926-26 the con- 
tribution of the province to the Central Government was reduced by 
Rs. 126 lakhs, and this sum was partly utilized for lepyment of loans 
borne upon the old provincial loans account which had hitherto been 
met by fresh borrowings. Since then, mainly owing to the remission 
of the provincial contributions, Madi:aB has had big surpluses, the utilisa- 
tion of which has been engaging the attention of the provincial govern- 


ment. 

The grievance of this Government was that it was obliged to contri- 
bute a disproportionately large portion of its income towards Central 
expenditure. AVith the final remisBion of the provincial contribution, 
the province has been placed in an exceptionally favourable position. 

45. Bombay.— This province had an opening balance of Es. 306 
lakhs on 1st April 1921, but the account for that year showed a revenue 
deficit of Es. 191 lakhs and the budget estimates for 1922-23 anticipated 
a revenue deficit of Rs. 50 lakhs in spite of increases in the rates of stamp 
duties and court fees, which were expected to yield an additional revenue 
of Es. 60 lakhs in that year. The major portion of the deficit, however, 
was due to heavy interest charges on the debt incurred in connection 
with development operations in the city of Bombay. It was expected 
at the time that it would be possible to recoup these amounts from the 
sale of land reclaimed. This expectation, however, has not been realised 
and the financial difficulties of this province in the subsequent years 
are, to a considerable extent, due to the commitments on account of 
these schemes. 


The budget of 1923-24 would have shown a small surplus, but for the 
interest charges of Rs. 63 lakhs on account of the Development Depart- 
ment. In the following year again, in spite of retrenchments in expen- 
diture to the extent of Rs. 32 lakhs recurring, the budget anticipated 
a deficit. In 1925-26 the totalisator betting tax and in 1926-27 a tax 
on transfer of property in Bombay were introduced. The rates of court 
fees were also enhanced. But in spite of the additional taxation amount- 
ing in all to about Rs. 90 lakhs introduced since the Reforms and 
the ffiastic retrenchments made in expenditure, the promnce has had 
a series of deficits, which have reduced the opening balance 'of Rs. 306 
lakhs in 1921 to Rs. 7 lakhs at the end of 1928-29 (budget). ^ 


Apart from the financial embarrasments caused by ventures such 
as the Bombay development scheme, these difficulties would seem to be 
due largely to the fact that Bombay is the most highly industrialised 
provmce in India and that it has a higher proportion of urban population 
• other province. The standard of living is comparatively high 

in the industrial cities of the Presidency and, owing to the migratory 
character of the labour population, Jhis has, it is stated, indirectly, 
aftected Je standard m the villages, to which most of the villagers, 
who resort to industnal centres, retire after a certain period. The scales 
0 salaries particularly in the subordinate services, are much higher 
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than in the other provinces, partly, it. is stated, on account of the cost 
■of living and partly on account of the alternative avenues of employment 
provided by industrial concerns'. 

On the other hand, the provincial revenue per head of the popula- 
tion in this Presidency is higher than in most other provinces. Two 
factors have possibly contributed to this result ; — 

(а) The development of industries and the urbanisation of the pro- 

vince have resulted in a more rapid increase in the values of 
land than elsewhere, and consequently in land revenue. 

(б) The consumption of liquor is always abnormally high in indus- 

trial areas and Bombay, as has already been noticed, derives 
a larger revenue from excise per head of the population than 
any other province in India. 

The Meston Committee, it may be noted, pointed out that Bombay 
had reached a scale of expenditure far above the Indian average and 
that the pace of expansion of its revenues was also distinctly higher than 
in other provinces. 

46. Bengal . — Bengal started with an opening balance of Es. 272 
lakhs in the beginning of 1921-22, most of which, however, was wiped 
■out by the revenue deficit of Es. 216 lakhs at the end of that year. In 
the following year, owing to its peculiar financial difficulties, its contri- 
bution to the Central Government was remitted after a detailed and 
■careful examination of its financial position. Additional taxation in 
the shape of higher stamp duties and court fees and an entertainment 
tax, which was estimated to yield altogether Es. 140 lakhs was also 
imposed. By this means and by retrenchment in expenditure, the pro- 
vince was able to maintain a small surplus until 1926-27 when for the 
first time for several years, the accounts showed a deficit of Es. 21 lakhs. 
The revised estimates for 1927-28 and the budget estimates for 1928-29 
also anticipate small deficits. 

Judged by these figures, the financial difficulties of Bengal have not 
been as serious as those of Bombay, but it is stated that there has been 
very little development in the nation-building services entrusted to the 
lEnisters since the Eeforms, owing to the impossibility of providing 
additional resources. The difficulties of the province arise from the 
inelasticity of the two principal sources of provincial revenue, mz., land 
revenue and excise. Owing to the Permanent Settlement and the tem- 
parate habits of the people and the movement in favour of prohibition 
throughout India, neither of these sources of revenue has shown itself 
capable of expansion comparable to that enjoyed by Bombay from the 
same sources. The situation, it is stated, so far as Bengal is concerned 
is further aggravated by the fact that the administration of Calcutta' 
which is an all-India port and which contains practically all the big jute 
mills, absorbs a disproportionately large portion of provincial revenues. 
The cost of the Calcutta police in 1925-26 was more than Es. 31 lakhs. 
The case of Bengal, in short, is that there is no margin for development. 
In fact, if the fall in the purchasing value of the rupee were taken into 
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consideration, it might be argued that there has not ^^een any appreci-, 
able increase in the spending power of the province since 1913 (see state- 
ment in paragraph 42). ■, , ,■< -l t, mi 

On the other hand, it might be argued that there has been very little 

development of local taxation in this province. The great controversy 
that arose in 1871 in Bengal regarding the legality and propriety of 
levying a cess for educational purposes on permanently settled land was 
finally settled by a formal pronouncement of the Secretary of State 
distinctly a ffirmin g the liability of such land to additional taxation 
in the shape of local cesses and rates. A local cess has ever since been 
in existence in Bengal but, although there is no legal impediment in the 
way of an increase in the rates of these cesses, there has been very little 
increase in the income of the rural boards, which has risen from Rs. 6GT9 
lakhs in 1918-19 to only Bs. 76-25 lakhs in 1925-26. 

47. T/ie United Provinces .— annual accounts of this province 
show a succession of deficits since the introjluction of the Reforms up 
to the end of 1925-26 amounting in all to over Rs. 3 crores, wRich were 
met partly from the opening balance of Rs. 89 lakhs at the beginning 
of 1921-22 and partly by the appropriation of a considerable portion 
of a loan which the provincial government had raised in the open market 
for development purposes. Except for an increase of irrigation rates 
and court fees, there has been very little additional taxation. It may 
be noted that this Government had to be warned by the Government 
of India that no loans would be sanctioned, whether they were to be 
raised in the open market or obtained from the Central Government, 
if the proceeds were likely to be applied in practice to the financing of 
revenue deficits. 

The general financial position was a source of considerable anxiety 
until the year 1925-26 when, owing mainly to the remission of Rs. 66 
lakhs of its contribution to the Central Government, financial equili- 
brium was expected to be restored. The actuals of the year, however, 
showed a deficit of Rs. 31 lakhs. With the gradual reduction and final 
cessation of its contribution, the financial position has improved ver)'’ 
considerably and the revised estimates for 1927-28 show a surplus of 
Rs. 162 lakhs. The following remarks of the Finance Member of the 
Province in his budget speech in 1927 summarise the present financial 
position of the Province : — 

How much yet remains to be done I recognise as clearly and as 
readily as any one. But there is reason to hope that in the 
matter of finance, we are at length turning the corner. The 
remission of our contribution for which the budget of the 
Central .Government provides will add materially to our 
resources. Further our revenues will before long steadily 
increase....... Our revenues, however they may expand, 

never be in excess of our needs. But in the coining years 
+ 1 ,^^ ^ ’ 1 more adequate to our requirements 

the Reform?”^^ elapsed since 
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Since then the province has received the benefit of the final remission: 
of the last instalment of the provincial contributions. 

48. The Punjab.— ThQ revenue of this province bas increased from 
Ks. 710 lakhs in 1921-22 to Rs. 12,73 lakhs in 1928-20 ^(budget) and its 
finances seem to be in a very flourishing condition. But|it did not escape 
from the consequences of the rise m prices, the depression in trade and 
other factors wMch contributed to the financial embarrassments of the 
other provinces and of the Government of India in the first few years 
following the introduction of the Reforms. The revised estimates for 
1921-22 and the budget estimates for 1922-23 disclosed deficits amounting 
to Rs. 149 lakhs and Rs. 130 lalrhs respectively. Additional taxation, 
which mainly took the shape of increased registration fees, mutation 
fees, court fees and stamp duties, was imposed in 1923 and a persistent 
effort was also made to reduce the expenditure. The deficits in these 
two years were, however, due in part to certain specific abnormal causes 
such as a particularly bad monsoon in 1921-22, and vdth the normal 
increase in revenue financial equilibrium was restored in 1923-24, since 
when the province has been free from serious financial difficulties arising 
from failure of resources. The revenue surpluses in the years 1923-24 
to 1925-26 amotmted in all to over Rs. ii crores. Apart from the normal 
growth of revenue, these were partly due to the sale proceeds of land 
and to the increase in the water rates on the canals, in 1924. With the 
remission of provincial contributions, the province was actually able 
to reduce its taxation in 1926-26 and 1926-27 and has been able to finance 
a large portion of its capital expenditure on productive schemes such as 
irrigation works, from revenue. In 1927-28 (revised estimates), Rs. 126 
lakhs were spent from revenue on capital expenditure, while in the budget 
for the current year provision has been made for an expenditure of Rs. 134 
lakhs on irrigation and civil works, to be met from revenue. It is also 
understood that the Government have been considering the question 
of further remission of taxation, if this should be found feasible after 
the requirements of the province are met. 

49. Burma . — The statement annexed to this Memorandum relating 
to the finances of Burma since 1921-22 does not fully reveal the actual 
financial position. A pecubar feature of the finances of this province 
was the very large receipts realised before the Reforms from the system 
of rice control, which have to a very great extent been utilised subse- 
quently for financing capital expenditure. While the figures of revenue 
since the Reforms have -also been swelled to a small extent by such 
abnormal receipts, the figures of expenditure include a very large amount 
of capital expenditure iucurred from the accumulated rice control pro- 
fits. The amounts of non-recurring capital expenditure proposed to 
be met from these balances in the* budgets of 1923 to 1927 are shown 
below : — 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 

1923-24. 1924-26. 1926-26. 1926-27. 

191 118 88 203 
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In fact, tile province was able to meet all its capital expenditure 
until 1927-28 without borrowing and the apparent revenue deficits shown 
in the accounts have been met from the huge opening balance of Rs. 572 
InlrTis with which it started in 1921-22. It will be observed from the 
statement that this province raised no loans in the market and owed 
no money to the Government of India until 1927-28. Its opening 
balance, however, has been reduced from Rs. 672 in 1921-22 to Rs. 9 
lakhs in 1928-29 (budget estimates). 

With the exhaustion of the amounts to the credit of the rice control 
account, the question of balancing the provincial budget will become 
a matter requiring serious consideration. The financial position of this 
province is in many ways somewhat peculiar. It was the last province 
to come under British rule and it is still very largely imdeveloped. Its 
system of taxation continues to be of a very primitive character and 
the revenue from land is small. Unlike the rest of India, it had no 
regular system of land taxation before British rule. Upper Burma 
relied and still relies very largely on the thathameda, which is a tax ap- 
portioned among the villages and assessed roughly with regard to the 
circumstances of each family in the milage. Though theoretically it 
is not a poll tax, it operates as one. In Lower Burma, the principtl 
tax has been the capitation tax, which is now levied at a flat rate on all 
males between the ages of 18 and 60 years. Since 1893 a land tax on 
private lands has been partially substituted for the thathameda but 
the land revenue system is still undeveloped. Except in some of the 
bigger towns, there is no system of local taxation independent of the 
provincial administration. 

There has been for several years a very strong popular demand in 
Burma for the abolition of the two primitive taxes, the thathameda 
and the capitation tax, and on the advice of a committee recently ap- 
pointed by the local Government, it has been decided to earmark the 
proceeds of these two taxes for local purposes. They are therefore in 
theory at any rate no longer available for provincial purposes. 

50. Bihar and, Orissa . — ^The financial difficulties of Bihar and Orissa 
are very similar to those of Bengal. Its rea^enues are very inelastic, 
on account of the permanent settlement and its solvency during recent 
years has depended on the vagaries of the excise revenue. Its revenue 
per head of the population is the lowest in the whole of India and the 
provmce is still very largely undeveloped. In view of its peculiar posi- 
tion, the Meston Committee recommended that no share of the “ initial 

contributions ” towards Central expenditure should be demanded from 
it. 


By additional taxation and by a conservative policy as regards 
development, it was able to avoid a revenue deficit until 1926-27, the 
accounts for which year show for the first time since 1921-22 an excess 

Tfie revised estimates 

S M estimates for 1928-29 show deficits of 

Rs. 29 lakhs and 14 lakhs respectively. The financial difficulties of 
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tlie province vfill begin vben tbe opening balance, whicb amounted to 
Es. 101 lakbs in tbe beginning of 1921-22, has been exhausted and tbe 
demands for tbe development of tbe nation-building services become • 
more insistent. 

61. Central Provinces . — In tbe first 3 'ear after tbe introduction of 
tbe Eeforms, tbe accoimts of this province sboAved a deficit, wbicb vas 
met from tbe opening balance of Es. 51 lakhs. As a result of tbe addi- 
tional taxation imposed in 1923 and tbe policy of retrenchment, there 
■was a surplus in the follounng four years. There "was, however, a de- 
ficit of Es. 67 lakhs in the year 1926-27, wbicb was mainly due to tbe 
fact that tbe Act of 1923 authorising the increases m tbe rates of stamp 
duties and court fees for three years expired in this year. With tbe 
remission of tbe provincial contributions, financial equilibrium has 
again been restored and tbe financial position of tbe province is stated 
to be satisfactory. 

52. Assam . — Assam bad small revenue deficits during tbe first two 
years after tbe introduction of tbe Eeforms, but owing largely to an 
improvement in its revenue position, tbe province has not been faced 
■with any serious financial difficulties since 1923-24. With the remis- 
sion of tbe contriljution of Es. 15 lakhs, its financial position has been 
further strengthened. It lias also, owing to a change in tbe income- 
tax law, got larger amounts under Devolution Eule 16 than any other 
Province except Burma during'recent j’cars. 

63. It would seem from tbe .survey of tbe finances of the various 
Provinces since tbe introduction of tbe Eeforms that the criticism re- 
garding tbe inequalities arising from tbe scheme of allocation of revenues 
is not without justification. It might be argued that tbe remedy for 
these inequalities would be a fresh re-distribution of resources. On 
tbe other hand, there is not a clean slate to write upon and practical 
considerations impose limits on tbe scope for a revision of tbe settle- 
ment. Eigbtly or wrongly, certain revenues have been allocated to 
Pro%Tnoial Governments, who have adjusted their standards of expen- 
ditmre accordingl 3 ^ It would be impracticable to demand that schools 
and hospitals should be closed in one ProA'ince in order to proAude addi- 
tional resources for other Provinces which arc less developed and whicb 
in the earlier settlements receiA'cd resources Avbicb they found inade- 
quate. From this it would follow that no alteration in ■tbe distribution 
of tbe sources of revenue Avould be possible except in respect of such 
taxes included in the Scheduled Taxes Eulcs as have not alreadj’^ been 
exploited by Provincial Governments unless — 

(а) other sources of revenue are offered by tbe Central Govern- 

ment as compensation, or 

(б) definite fixed or variable assignments are made. 

In other Avords, tbe inequabties arising from tbe present settle- 
ment can in practice onlj' be removed by tbe sacrifice of Central revenues, 
either existing or potential. So far this has been found to be imprac- 
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1 . nf tTip Provincial contributions in 1928-29 has 

T^'^the tiine\eing\eft practically no margin in tbe Central budget. It 
S fact not have been possible to carry out in the current year 
of the Me^on Settlement referred to in paragraph 
S'evef if SrProvinces had agreed to it, and in contemplatmg the 
IStv of an inroad upon Central revenues it is necessary to beat 
P id the Central liabilities arising out of tbe very responsible func- 
;?arsuctas dince, assigned to the Central Government under the 

constitution. 


Possible Lines of Development. 

64. It is now proposed to discuss various remedies that have been 
suggested for removing the inequalities arising from the present dis ri- 
biSion of resources. These are : — 

(1) The introduction of a system of grants-in-aid for specific ser- 

vices, as distinguished from contributions for general pur 
poses referred to in (5). 

(2) A partial reversion to the system of divided heads. 

(3) Empowering Provincial Governments to levy a surcharge on 

some of the Central taxes. 

(4) A re-distribution of the sources of revenue now allocated to the 

Central and Provincial Governments. 


(5) The grant of fixed or variable contributions from the Central 
Government to the Provincial Governments or vice versa, if 
an equitable distribution cannot be effected by one or more 
of the methods indicated above. 


Gmnts-in-Aid. 

Posabilities 55 . It has been explained in a separate Memorandum that under 
o£ grants existing constitution of India it is not permissible to make assign- 

aii ments or grants from Central Eevenues to Provincial Governments 

for expenditure on a Provincial subject. The origin of this arrange- 
ment may be traced to the conception in para. 201 of the Report on 
Indian Constitutional Reforms, that “ if provincial autonomy is to 
mean anything real, clearly the provinces must not be dependent on 
the Central Government for the means of provincial development. 
The soundness of this conception, as a general proposition, is hardly 
open to doubt, as Professor Seligman has observed* : “To have tho 
federal government depend entirely upon largesses from the states is 
to render it more or less impotent, and certainly to make it subordinate 
to the states. * * * = * On the other hand, to make 

the separate states depend financially upon the federal government 
is to weight the balance in the opposite direction and is not, in the long 
run, desirable in the interests of a complete equihbrium.** 

* Seligman : Essays in Taxation, pages 60B-667. 
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56. At the same time, it is possible to argue with some force that 
it is neither necessary nor desirable to have any hard and fast rule on 
the subject in the Indian constitution. No such rule exists in the con- 
stitutions of the Dominions or other federal states ; and as it has been 
mentioned in a separate Memorandum that grants-in-aid from federal 
revenues to the States have been given in Canada for the purpose of 
constructing and improving the highways, and of developing agricul- 
tural and technical education, and in Australia for the provision of 
hospital treatment for persons suffering from venereal diseases. Fur- 
ther, as stated in that Memorandum, the existence of the rule in the 
Indian constitution has led to administrative difficulties. There are , 
however, more general considerations. Thus it will be for considera- 
tion whether the Central Government should not be competent on suit- 
able occasions to utilize any surplus revenues at its disposal not for 
the remission of Central taxation but for the allotment of money as 
grants-in-aid to the provinces for a series of years so as to enable them 
to make more rapid progress with measures of national development 
or measures necessitated by India’s international commitments than 
is possible with the imaided resources of particular provinces. Simi- 
larly it may be found, when spheres of taxation have been allocated, 
that in certain circumstances it would be suitable that the Central Gov- 
ernment should raise further taxation on a uniform all-India basis and 
make the proceeds available to the provinces for national development 
in a particular direction, e.g., construction of roads. It is, therefore, 
a matter for careful consideration whether the rigid rule in the Indian 
constitution should not be abrogated, and the Central Government 
given a free hand to make grants to Pro\dncial Governments for 
specified purposes, subject to the vote of the Central Legislature. 

57. In connection mth these grants-in-aid from Central Kevenues, 
there is a further question which will require consideration, viz., the 
degree of control which the Central Government should exercise in 
regard to services in the provinces for which a grant-in-aid is given 
from Central Eevenues. In England, grants are made out of sums 
voted by Parliament to local authorities for the purpose of meeting a 
portion of the expenditure on services of national importance, like 
education, police, etc., and in connection with these grants a high degree 
of central control is imposed on the local authorities. In the words 
of a well-known authority* on local self-government in England “ the 
National Government in the course of three-quarters of a century from 
1832 successively ‘ bought ’ the rights of inspection, audit, supervision, 
initiative, criticism and control, in respect of one local service after 
another, and of one kind of local governing body after another, by the 
grant of annual subventions from the national Exchequer in aid of 
the local finances ; and therefore, in relief of the local rate-payer.” In 
India a somewhat similar control is exercised in connection with grants 
made to local authorities by the Provincial Governments or by the 


* Sydney Webb’s Grants-in-Aid, page 6. 
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Central Government in areas directly administered by it. Tbe ques- 
tion of the degree of control that should he exercised over provincial 
administrations consequent on the acceptance by the provinces of grants- 
in-aid from Central revenues requires careful consideration. It would 
probably be not unreasonable for the Central Government to demand 
in connection with these grants the right to co-ordinate the activities 
in the various provinces with a limited amount of control which may 
be requisite to secure a uniformity of standards and a S3Tichronisation 
of the pace of progress in the various provinces. It is a much more 
difficult question, however, whether in the case of provincial services, 
a portion of the expenditure on which may be met from grants from 
Central Revenues, the Central Government should have the right to 
impose a degree of control similar to that which has already been de- 
scribed as prevailing in England, and in India also in respect of the acti- 
vities of local authorities. Under the Canada Highways Act of 1919 
(9-10 George V Chapter 54) the payment of grants to the provinces is 
subject to the following conditions : 

(а) Any highway for which aid is granted shall be constructed or 

improved, as the case may be, in accordance with the terms 
of an agreement to be made by the Minister (of the Federal 
Government) with the Government of the province. Such 
agreement must be approved by the Governor in Council 
and shall contain such provisions, as to location, cost, des- 
cription, specifications, time and method of construction, 
supervision and other necessary particulars as are essential 
to protect the public interest. Except for reasons set forth 
in such Order in Coimcil and except with the consent of 
both Governments, all expenditure under the Act shall be 
by tender and contract. 

(б) The aid to be given in any case shall be forty per cent, of the 

amount which in the opinion of the hlinister is the actual, 
necessary and reasonable cost of the construction or im- 
provement of such highway as' the case may be. 

The Canadian Technical Education Act of 1919 (9-10 George Y 
Chapter 73) similarly prescribes the terms and conditions upon which 
payments of grants Jfiom Federal Revenues for technical education 
are to be made to the provinces. These precedents suggest that the 
question of control conditioning grants-in-aid must be determined not 
only with regard to the constitutional position of the Central and Pro- 
vincial executive but also with regard to the discretion of the Central 
Legislature to attach conditions to grants-in-aid requiring its autho- 
risation. 


System of Divided Heads. 

A partial 58 . Opinion in India, official as well as non-official, has for many 

thesyrtem” J^^rs advocated the complete separation of the sources of revenue of 
of divided the Central Government and the Provincial Governments as an ideal 
heads. towards which the financial policy of the Government of India should 
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-fcend, and any suggestion for even a partial reversion to tlie system of 
divided heads might be regarded as economic heresy and would pro- 
bably be received with considerable distrust by the Provincial Govern- 
ments. It is therefore desirable to analyse the reasons which neces- 
sitated the meticulous control associated with that system and to dis- 
cover whether administrative control is an inevitable result of any 
system of divided heads. The circumstances which led to this control 
under the pre-Eeform settlements are stated as follows in para, 109 of 
-the Eeport on Indian Constitutional Eeforms : — 

** Because proAUncial settlements have been based, not on provincial 
revenues but on provincial needs, a central control over 
provincial expenditure is not merely justifiable but inevit- 
able. The Government of India could not allow a province 
to go bankrupt. But if the Government of India were res- 
ponsible for provincial solvency, they must be in a position 
to control provincial expenditure ; indeed, in view of their 
own competing needs, they could hardly avoid feeling a direct 
interest in keeping down charges. Again, as regards reve- 
nues, so long as the Government of India take a share in 
the proceeds, they have a strong motive for interfering in 
details of admini^ration. Their interest in land revenue, 
for example, inevitably leads them to a close supervision 
over revenue settlements ; and the control tends to become 
tighter in cases where expansion and development, as in 
the case of irrigation, depend on capital outlay.” 

It was in order to avoid this control and interference by the Gov- 
ernment of India in Proidncial matters that the authors of the Eeport 
aimed at finding some means of entirely separating the resources of the 
•Central and Provincial Governments. They were of opinion that the 
a,rrangements which had on the whole worked successfully between 
-two official governments would be quite impossible between a popular 
and an official government.* 

69, There are, however, several methods by Which the proceeds 
•of a tax may be di'vdded between the Central Government and a Provin- 
cial Government. The division may be effected by — 

(а) a division of the sphere within the tax itself, or 

(б) the assignment to one or the other of the authorities of a basic 

rate, the balance to go to the other authority, or 

(c) a division in accordance with some arbitrary fraction. 

It is only to the third method that the arguments stated in the quo- 
•tation above have any application. For instance, they could not be 
urged against a scheme for the division of the proceeds of a tax on tobacco, 
under which the excise duty would be credited to the Central 


* Para. 200 of Eeport. 
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Governiaeiit, ■while the Pro’^inces ■would be allowed to levy fixed license 
fees on shops for the sale of tobacco. Nor would they apply to a me^thod 
for the di'vision of income-tax under which the taxation on corporations 
is assigned to one and that on indwiduals to another, or to a scheme 
for the di^v^ision of the proceeds of a Central tax collected directly by 
a Central Department. 

60. The possibility of dividing the sources of revenue now classified 
as Central or Pro^vincial may now be considered. It may be premised 
that division wiU not be appropriate in the case of all heads, and that 
it will be convenient for certain heads to remain wholly Pro'vincial or 
wholly Central. 

61. Land Revenue . — ^Land revenue appears to be a source of revenue 
which should appropriately belong to the Pro^vdncial Government. Not 
only does its intimate connection with all the details of Provincial ad- 
ministration render it pre-eminently a Provincial subject, but on theo- 
retical grounds also it is clearly appropriate for Pro-cincial or local taxa- 
tion. Indeed, in most of the countries of Europe, the land tax is almost 
entirely appropriated for local purposes. 

62. Court Rees . — Court fees may be regarded either as a payment 
for services rendered or, if they appreciably exceed the cost of the courts, 
as a tax. In either case, being connected closely "with Provincial sub- 
jects and falling almost entirely on the inhabHants of the Province, 
they have been held to be clearly suitable for assignment to the Province. 

63. Non-judidal Stamps . — Stamp duties can be divided into two 
appropriate classes ; — 

(1) Those which relate to commercial and gMasf-commercial trans- 

actions. 

(2) Those which relate to other transactions, particularly concern- 

ing land. 

Under the present system, certain stamp duties which it is consi- 
dered important to keep uniform on accoimt of their commercial import- 
ance are reserved, so far as the rate is concerned, for Imperial legisla- 
tion. All other stamp duties can be altered by the Provinces and the 
revenue 'from the reserved duties also goes to the Pro'nnces or, speak- 
ing more accurately, to the authority which happens to sell the stamp 
which is used. So far as the commercial transactions are concerned, 
it is obviously important that the rate should be uniform throughout 
India. Moreover, such important problems as the extension and im- 
provement of banking and money market facilities ■with which the Cen- 
tral Government have to deal are closely boimd up ■with questions of 
stamp duty relating to commercial transactions. Uniformity of other 
stamp duties is not however, essential and there does not seem to be 
any serious objection to a variety of rates. 

The authors of the Eeport on Indian Constitutional Eeforms had 
intended that the revenue from general stamps should be allocated 
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•fco tlie Central Government, but it Avas diverted to the Provincial ea;- 
chequer bj the Meston Committee because they could find no other 
means of securing a complete separation of tbe sources of revenues 
between tbe Privincial and Central Governments -wbicb would give ade- 
quate revenue to certam Provinces. The Taxation Committee suggested 
the re-transfer of non-judicial stamps to the Central Government but, 
as has already been stated, ovung to strong objections raised by some 
of the Promncial Governments, the Government of India proposed that 
commercial and gimsi-commercial stamps should be assigned to the 
Central Government while all other stamps should continue to be Pro- 
vincial. The question was referred to a sub-committee of the Confer- 
ence of Financial Eepresentatives held in November 1923 and a list 
■of instruments, the stamp duty on which the sub-committee recom- 
mended shoidd be credited to the Central Revenues is given in Appen- 
dix II. 

64. Gvstoms duties — Export duties . — Export duties differ from im 
port duties in the fact that their incidence is not always on persons 
subject to the jurisdiction of the State. The accepted theory is that 
when an export duty is imposed on a real monopolj’’, the tax falls upon 
the foreign consumer and to the extent to which the article is not a 
monopoly, the tax tends to shift from the foreign consumer to the home 
producer. E.x])0rt duties are generall}’- recognised as a pernicious form 
of taxation. In fact, the constitution of the United States of America 
prohibits absolutel}' the imposition of such duties. Their injurious 
effect is recognized in the Resolution of the International Economic 
Conference which severel}’’ condemns tliis form of taxation. 

The principal argument that has been urged in support of the claim 
by some Provinces for a share of the proceeds of these duties is based 
■on the assumption that the articles on which the duty is levied are not 
a complete Indian monopoly. The principal export duties levied in 
India are on jute and rice. In the case of both these articles, however, 
the incidence of the tax can be fairly definitely localised, for Bengal 
practically monopolises the export of jute while Burma exports more 
than 90 per cent, of the total quantity of rice sent out from India. It 
is also possible to argue that to the extent that the tax falls on the pro- 
ducer, the margin of taxation on land for State or local purposes is re- 
duced. The objections to the division of the proceeds of these duties 
are stated below : — 

(1) In the first place, the primary justification for the levy of export 
duties specially on jute and rice, lies in the fact that they 
are practically Indian monopolies. Jute is almost an ab- 
solute monopoly, while, in the case of rice, the monopoly 
is shared by Indo-China and Siam, which also levy similar 
duties. It has been argued that the taxes in both cases fall 
on the foreign consumer and there is therefore, no theore- 
tical justification for assigning a share of the proceeds of 
the duty to any individual Province. 
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(2) There are also practical objections. These export duties may 
not be a permanent feature of the Indian financial system. 
If a substitute were found for jute, it would be necessary 
to reduce or abolish the tax entirely, and if a Provincial* 
Government were interested in the duty, it might be more' 
difficult to make any change to protect the interests of the- 
trade. The fate of the saltpetre industry in India empha- 
sises this point. The export duty levied on saltpetre in, 
1860 stimulated the manufacture of artificial saltpetre to 
such an extent that within a period of six years the export 
was reduced to less than one-third. As stated in the quota- 
tion from Sir John Strachey given in the Keport of the 
Fiscal Commission, “ export duties enjoy the creffit of having 
ruined the Indian trade in saltpetre. They were taken offi 
when it was too late to repair the mischief.”* 

65. Import duties . — The general objection to the appointment of 
customs duties does not apply to articles such as liquor which are ordi- 
narily transported in bond. The question of sharing the proceeds of 
customs duties therefore arises only in the case of wines and Hquor. 
From the administrative point of view, it might also be considered 
desirable that the position as regards the sphere in respect of foreign 
liquor should be clearly defined in order to avoid a conflict of interests 
between the Central and Provincial Governments in India. This con- 
flict arises in three ways : — 

(1) Provincial Govermnents can now tap what is really a Central 

source of revenue by a levy in the guise of vend fees or trans- 
port fees what is really an addition to the duty on this class- 
of liquors. 

(2) Provincial Governments may, in pursuance of their policy of 

prohibition, restrict or prohibit the sale of foreign liquor. 

(3) Provincial Governments may encourage the sale of country- 

made foreign liquor (the excise duty on which, under the 
present system, is credited to Provincial revenues) to the- 
detriment of the sales of imported liquor and of Central 
revenues. 

A division of the proceeds of the customs duty on foreign liquor 
on the following lines might be viewed as unobjectionable theoretically 
and would also avoid the present conflict of interests, provided certam 
restrictions are imposed in order to enable the Central Government 
to fulfil their obhgations under international treaties : — 

(a) Customs duties on imported liquors might be fixed on an ad 
valorem or specific basis and foreign liquor might be subject- 
ed to a duty at the general rate of 15 per cent, or it might be 
treated as a luxury article and subjected to a duty of 30 per 
cent. The present rates amount to 75 to 100 per cent. 


♦ Beport of the Indian Fiscal CJommission, page 105. 
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ad xalorcm. The liquor luiglit be t nmsport ed in imiui and 
Provincial Govornmouts might be allowed to levy excise 
duties at any rate they considered neccss-iry. 

<6) An alternative to this would be to abolish euslonib duties on 
iru[)orted liquor altogether and to allow Provincial Govern- 
ments to levy excise duties as they thought fit on foreign 
liquor consumed in tlieir tciritorics. The propo'-rl has been 
doseribed in anotlicr meniorandum, but it may lie mentioned 
here that the complete abolition of customs duties would 
seem to be a serious step. 

The following statement shows the consumption of imported spirits 
in^tbe ditlcrenl Provinces in the year 1925-2d : — 


Mfitlrn*! 





Thtni'-nniit 
of proof 
pallons. 

UK! 

Bomb.'vj- anti Find 


• « • • 




Bengal 


• • « • 




Bihar and Orij»a 


• • • • 



lo 

United Provineet 


• • • • 



70 

Ptinjnli 


• • • ♦ 



, 53 

Central Provinf*'" 





15 






13 

Tcrritorif“> under the Ooveniinont of India 
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It will be observed that a distribution of tlio customs rovoniie on 
1hc lines indiaated above would largely benefit Bombay and Bengal, 
which arc the Provinces that have sulTcrcd most by the defective opera- 
tion of Devolution Bulc lb. 


Gi>. — In the case of the tax on salt, it is not easy to trace con- 
sumption. Salt being a necessity of life, it might be argued, that a 
distribution of this duty on a population basis would not bo open to 
any theoretical objection. There ate also possible political advantages 
in making this a divided head. As a matter of fact, liowevcr. owing 
to differences in diet, the avenigc consumption iicr bead of the popu- 
lation varies considerably in the different provinces. Moreover, it is 
qiractically the only big reserve which the Government of India have 
in the case of an emergency sucli ns war. 

07. Excises , — Where the locality of conHnin])tion cannot be traced, 
it seems clear that an excise duty must be Central, In the case of the 
■excise duty on liquors, duty usually follows consumption and so long as 
ibis principle is ob.servcd, there is no theoretical or practical objection 
to the allocation of tliis source of revenue to the Provinces. 

The only other excise duty of importance that is now ]o^'icd is that 
■on petroleum and kerosene oil. The ta.x is levied at the refinery and 
though at the time of levy the destination of a particular consignment 
may be known, it cannot bo guaranteed that it will bo consumed in a 
particular area. The fact that tho transport and storage of petroleum 
as under license and that distribution is in the liands of one or two com- 
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panies may, however, enable consumption to be traced adequately. In 
that case it would be feasible to divide this excise among the Provinces 
if necessity for such a step should arise., 

68. Income-tax . — The possible methods of dividing the income-tax, 
which has been the subject of controversy since^the reforms, ■will now 
be dealt with. The problem has been examined very exhaustively 
by the Taxation Enquiry Committee in paragraphs 528 to 538 of their 
report. The main reason why a dmsion of the income-tax between 
the Central Government and the Provinces is desirable has been indi- 
cated in an earlier portion of the Memorandum. It is, briefly, that 
the taxation systems of the Pro'vdnces must be theoretically unsound 
so long as they do not embrace some method of levying progressive 
taxation upon ability to pay as represented by commercial and indus- 
trial interests. As has been observed in an earlier portion of the Memo- 
randum, a division of the proceeds of the income-tax is already in force 
under Devolution Rule 15. In the form in which it now exists it pro- 
vides that the Provincial Government shall receive three pies in each 
rupee on that portion of the assessed income in a Promnee which is in 
excess of the assessed income of the year 1920-21. The rule, however, 
has failed to give the commercial and industrial Promnees a share in 
the income-tax, since Bombay has received nothing since 1922-23 and 
Bengal since 1921-22, while Burma and Assam have received compara- 
tively large assignments not from any marked expansion of non-agri- 
cultural income in the Pro'vince but owing to certain fortuitous cir- 
cumstances. The follomng statement shows the actual amounts re- 
ceived by the Provinces since the Rule was introduced : — 

Amounts realised by the Provinces under Devolution Rule 15. 


(Figures in lakhs of rupees and two decimals). 


— 

1921-22 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 



1927-28 

Eevised. 

1928-29 

Budget. 

Madras . 

4*08 

.. 

10-82 

1-57 

4-27 

4-64 

[5-20 

6-60 




(6-Cd) 





Bombay 

14-72 

3-00 










(13-60) 






Bengal . 

0-95 

.. 

, , 






United Provinces . 

S-20 

[0-33 

,, 

, , 

0-03 


.. 


Punjab . 

0-30 

5-69 

4-24 

1-90 

3-82 

4-02 

3-50 

: 4-00 

Burma . 

3-85 

(i'll) 

2-87 

(0-00) 

0-38 

5-90 

8-92 

14-32 

15-00 

14-00 

Bihar and Orissa . 

0-58 

(-0-08) 

2-55 

2-55 

2-41 

3-25 

3-60 

3-50 

Central Provinces . 

0-90 

HSS 

3-42 

2-30 

1-36 

2*18 

[i-eo 

[2-00 

Assam . 

0 02 

mm 

4-16 

5-54 

5-29 

4-92 

6-00 

6-00 

Total 

28-60 

14-53 

25-57 

10-76 

26-10 

33-33 

34-00 

36-00 



(1-50) 

(19-14) 






10-03 

44-71 







Figures in brackets indicate adjastments on account of previous years. 
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69. Apart from the fact that this plan of division has been a failure 
in practice, there exist reasons which render it unsuitable as a perma- 
nent method of dividing the income-tex with the Provinces. In the 
first place, its dependence on a datrmi line must necessarily involve 
arbitrary results. A Province which failed to assess its income-tax 
properly up to 1920-21 stands to gain out of the arrangement, while 
a Province which collected its income-tax efficiently stands to lose. 
Moreover, the income-tax in the commercial Provinces depends largely 
on the main industries and the periods of pro8j)erity and depression in 
each- of these do not necessarily synchronise. Another objection to 
the principle of the Rule is that, except in the case of businesses trans- 
ferred for assessment from one Province to another, it takes no account 
of the claims of residents and enables the Province of origin to appro- 
priate a share of the tax which is really paid by inhabitants of other 
Pro^^nces. This objection, however, could be surmounted if proper 
arrangements could be made for the allocation of the revenue to the 
Province of origin. In fact, such arrangements are in force between 
the Government of Bengal and the Governmeiits of Assam and Bihar 
and Orissa regarding the apportionment of the income-tax collected 
in Calcutta on the profits of tea and mining companies. The real defect 
of the Rule is that it does not enable a Pro\ance to reach the capacity 
of the income-tax paying classes as a whole. The share which the Pro- 
vince receives is merely a proportion of the income which exceeds that 
of the datum line and it is in no sense a share in the taxation of the 
income whose equivalent happened to be assessed to income-tax in the 
datum line year. The Taxation Enquiry Committee, therefore, con- 
demned the system of distribution laid down in Devolution Rule 15 
as fundamentally unsound. 

70. Other possible ways of dividing the income-tax have been dis- 
cussed in paragraph 530 of the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s report. 
They are as follows : — 

(1) The Provinces might be empowered to levy and administer an 

income-tax separate and distinct from that levied by the 
Government of India. 

(2) The income-tax might continue to be levied by the Government 

of India, which might at the same time levy centimes addi- 
iionnels for the benefit of the Provinces. 

(3) The income-tax might continue to be levied by the Government 

of India, but a definite share of the yield might be allocated 
to the various Provinces on principles to be determined. 

71. The principal objection to the first method, which is contem- 
plated in various federal constitutions such as Australia, Canada and the 
United States, is that the existence of two independent taxing autho- 
rities operating within the same sphere has given rise to serious diffi- 
culties and has been the cause of considerable irritation to the tax-payers. 
The system involves the submission of separate returns to two different 
authorities and the understanding of the provisions of two different 
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taxing scliemss. On tke other hand, it might be argued that in several 
Provinces in India local authorities are already permitted to levy taxes 
directly assessed on income. Moreover, the exemption limit for the 
Central income-tax is regarded by many authorities as too high for Indian 
conditions and this might be urged as an argument for permitting Pro- 
vincial Governments to levy an income-tax (not necessarily on the same 
basis as the Central income-tax) on the personal incomes of assessees 
resident within the Province. If they were permitted to do so, it would 
be necessary to impose certain conditions on the levy of the tax in order 
to prevent any encroachment by the Provinces on the fiscal sphere of 
the Central Government. 

It may, however, be mentioned that quite recently Australia has dis- 
carded the first method in favour of the third {vide Appendix I) ; and that 
in Canada the Provinces in actual practice apparently derive their income- 
tax revenue from some form of corporation tax. 

72. The second method, viz., the levy of centimes additionnels, obtains 
as between the State and local taxation in Prance, Belgium and various 
other European States. The merits of the system and the reasons why 
it was rejected by the Taxation Enquiry Committee wiU be discussed 
in a subsequent paragraph. 

73. The third method, in the opinion of the Taxation Committee 
provides the most appropriate solution, since it involves no additional 
trouble either to the assessing authority or to the tax-payer and it permits 
of variations in the respective shares of the Central and Provincial Gov- 
ernments without any dislocation of the machinery of assessment and 
collection. The manner in which an allocation between the several 
Provinces of the total share allotted to them might be made is explained 
in detail in the following extract from the Committee’s report : — 

“ The Indian Income-tax and super-tax (excluding the super-tax 
on companies) is, like the British income-tax and super-tax, 
charged on a double basis. It is charged on all income 
received in British India from whatever source it may be 
derived, and it is charged on all income arising or accruing 
in British India, whatever may be the destination. 

“ In India, as in the United Kingdom, a large proportion of the yield 
of the income-tax is realised by the method known as “ col- 
lection at the source.” Under this system, the income-tax 
in respect of certain species of profits and interest is collected 
at the point where such profits or interest emerge. For 
instance, a limited companj’- is required to pay income-tax 
at the maximum rate on the whole of the profits it makes 
without regard to their ultimate destination, and the burden 
of the tax is passed on to the shareholder in the shape of a 
reduced dividend. Similarly, the payer of interest on secu- 
rities is required to deduct and pay over to the Bevenue 
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income-tax at tlic maximum rate on such interest. A similar 
provision exists in India vutb regard to salaries, subject to the 
unimportant difference that the rate at which tax is deducted 
is that appropriate to the estimated total income of the 
recipient. 


“ '\Miere tux has been charged at the source at the maximum rate 
and the total income of the recipient is such as to entitle him 
to a lower rate, provision is made for a refimd based on the 
difference between the two rates. Accordingly, all profits 
from trade, etc., arc ultimately taken as part of, and at the 
rate apjiroprinte to, the total income of the individual to wliom 
they belong. The sole exception to this rule is in the case of 
such portion of the profits of a limited company as arc not 
distributed, but are placed to reserve. Here there is no 
single person to whom such profits can be said to belong, and 
they accordingly remain brndened with the tax at. the 
ma.ximum rate charged on the general profits'of the company. 


“ It follows from what has been stated above that, in a number 
of case.s, tax will be charged in a province in which a compan)' 
carries on its business, but actually be borne by a person 
resident in some other province, and the question then arises 
in what proport ion the income-tax is to be allotted as between 
the province in which the income arises, and in which the 
tax is collected in the first instance, and the province in which 
the recipient of the income who ultimately bears the burden 
of the tax resides. 


“ The problem is not dissimilar in its main aspects from that in- 
volved in devising means for the avoidance of double income- 
tax ns between two sovcrcigii States. Both problems arise 
from the same cause, viz., the existence of a double basis of 
liability, residence and origin, and if the relative weight to be 
attached to these two factors could be agreed upon, a theore- 
tical solution of both problems Avoiild be easy. 


“ The problem has attracted considerable attention lately in Europe 
and in the United States, and in 1921 the Financial Com- 
mittee of the League of Nations appointed a panel consisting 
of Professors Bruins, Einaxidi, Seligman and.Sir Josiah Stamp 
to consider and report upon the matter. 


“ Their method of attacking the problem was to ascertain, as re- 
gards each category of wealth, where the economic allegiance 
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lay iu a preponderating degree, and they reached the follow- 
ing conclusion : — 


■ Category of wealth. 

Preponderant element. 

Origin. 

Domicile. 

1. Land 

X 


II. (a) Mines, oil-wells, etc 

X 

•• 

II. (6) Commercial establishments 

X 

•• 

III. (o) Agricultural implements, machinery 
flocks and herds. 

X 

•• 

III. (6) Sloney, jewellery, furniture, etc. 

• • 

X 

IV. Vessels ....... 

Ax 


Va. Mortgages 

Bx 

Cx 

Vb. Corporate shares ..... 

• • 

X 

Vo. Corporate bonds 

• • 

X 

Vd. Pubhc securities 

• » 

X 

Ve. General credits ...... 

" 

X 

VI. Professional earnings .... 


X 


(A) Country m which rogistoied. 

(B) Where the taxation of property is in question. 

(C) Where the taxation of income is in question. 


“ They made no attempt to make an exact apportionment of the 
economic allegiance as regards each category of wealth and 
their views on this point are expressed in the following terms : 
“ To allocate the exact proportion of economic allegiance 
to origin or domicile in each particular category is well-nigh 
impossible. Such an attempt would savour too much of 
the arbitrary.” 

In fact, owing to the practical di£B.culty involved in the distribu- 
tion of the income-tax between the country of origin and the 
country of domicile, the four economists came to the conclu- 
sion that “ on the subject of income-taxation in its developed 
form, the reciprocal exemption of the non-resident is the 
most desirable practical method of avoiding the evils of double 
taxatibn and should be adopted wherever countries feel in a 
position to do so.”J 

74. The Committee made several attempts to devise a scheme based 
•on the classification referred to above, but they found it impossible to 
apply these principles to the peculiar conditions of India and they finally 
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•came to tlic conclusion that the only possible method was to base the 
•distribution primarily on the principle of domicile, which also under- 
lies the final conclusion of the four economists. The Committee’s re- 
■commeudations briefly were — 

(fl) The Provinces should be given the proceeds of a basic rate on 
personal incomes graduated proportionately to the general 
rate. For this purpose the basis of calculation would be the 
personal returns submitted under section 22 (2) of the Indian 
Income-tax Act, which provides for a statement of the income 
derived by the asscssee from all sources, including dividends 
from companies wherever situated, 

(6) In partial recognition of the princijflc of origin, each Province 
should be given a small portion of the receipts of the corpora- 
tion profits tax. 

70. Under the scheme proiioscd b}' the Committee, the Government 
of India would get — 

(o) the whole of the collections on incomes that do not appertain 
to residents in particular Provinces, such as the tax on un- 
distributed dividends of companies, 

(b) the tax on incomes of persons resident abroad or resident in 

places outside the boundaries of the Provinces, and 

(c) the whole of the super-tax. 

70. The object which the Committee had in view in suggesting the 
assignment of the proceeds of a graduated rate on personal incomes was 
to give each Pro\'ince an amount varying with the taxable capacity of 
the inhabitants of that Province. The Taxation Committee’s scheme 
seems to be theoretically sound, but a graduated basic rate would be 
inconvenient in practice, especially if the Government of India decided 
to adopt some other system of graduation. Nor would it bo worth 
while, either from the Provincial or Imperial point of view, to graduate 
the rate with reference to taxable capacity so long as the Provincial 
Governments were not given the power to alter the rates. It would 
seem that a flat rate on the total assessable personal incomes would be 
simpler and more convenient, since the Provincial share under this for- 
mula would be quite independent of the system of graduation adopted 
by the Government of India. This modification was proposed by the 
Government of India in their letter to all the Provincial Government’s 
on the recommendations of the Taxation Enquiry Committee. The 
question was also discussed at the Conferences of Financial Represen- 
tatives in 192G and 1927 and most of the Provincial Governments ac- 
cepted the modified proposal. But it has not been carried into effect 
since the Provincial Governments could not agree upon the modification 
of the Meston Settlement of which this proposal was part and the Govern- 
ment of India themselves have no cau.se to introduce it as an independent 
measure. 


STAT. COM.— VOL. II. 


D 
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77. Super-tax on Companies (Coiporaiion Profits tax ). — Tlie second 
proposal of the Taxation Committee that in partial recognition of the 
principle of origin a small portion of the receipts of the super-tax on 
companies or the corporation profits tax should be allotted to the Pro- 
vinces is open to certain objections, theoretical as well as practical. • 

(а) In the first place, the problem which the Committee of the League 

of Nations had to deal with was in some respects different 
from that which has to be solved in India. The question 
which that Committee had to consider was not the division 
of income-tax between a federal Government and the com- 
ponent States, but the apportionment of income-tax between 
two sovereign countries. In the case of two independent 
countries, some weight should probably be given to origin, 
for every country attempts, by means of protective tariffs, 
and other means, to develop its industries. It is doubtful 
whether the same importance should be attached to the prin- 
ciple of origin in considering the question of the division of 
income-tax between the Provinces in India. To take a con- 
crete case, many of the mining industries and the steel in- 
dustry are located in the Province of Bihar and Orissa, but 
the capital of the companies working the mines has been 
largely supplied by Bombay and Bengal. In the case of the 
steel industry, a very heavy subsidy 'is paid by the Govern- 
ment of India, while the other facilities provided by Govern- 
ment are railways, roads, water supply, etc. The railways 
were, of course, constructed by the Government of India 
and ns regards roads and water supply, the industries pay 
very heavily in the shape of local taxation. The case for the 
division of the super-tax on companies among the Provinces 
is, therefore, not theoretically strong. 

(б) In the second place, the preliminary adjustment of the collec- 

tions of each Province to meet the case of profits earned in 
several Provinces but taxed in only one, which is essential 
for the distribution of the super-tax on companies on an 
equitable basis, can only be made on assumptions of a hypo- 
thetical character. The complexities of the problem can 
best be illxistrated by taking the concrete case of certain 
types of companies — 

(i) Take the case of a Railway company which operates over 
several Provinces and Indian States and is managed from 
Bombay and financed by British capital. It would be 
difiicult to state definitely where the income of such a 
company is earned, how it should be distributed among 
the various Provinces and on what basis the income should 
be assigned to the managing office in Bombay and to the 
head office in England. 
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(ii) Consider nest tlie case of a big oil company, sncb as the 
Burma Oil Company which again is financed largely by 
British capital and has its head office in England but 
operates through numerous selling agencies over a large 
portion of India. It would not be easy in practice to 
apportion the profits of this company among Burma and 
the other Provinces where the oil is actually consumed. 

• It is Unnecessary to multiply instances. In the opinion of Sir Josiah 
Stamp, “ the division of profits according to the place of origin presents 
-an almost insoluble problem of accountancy and is, of course, not strictly 
-determinable.” 

78. The difficulties, however, do not seem to be insuperable and they 
have been actually overcome in Germany. The problem in India is not 
as formidable as it was in Germany, for there are at present only about 
•one thousand companies which are subject to this tax and in a very large 
number of cases the place of collection coincides with the place of earning. 
The most serious difficulties that stand in the way of such an arrange- 
ment would be removed if reasonable agreement could be secured among 
the Provinces as to the principles of apportionment and a rigid adherence 
to theoretical principles was not insisted on. In appendix III are given 
■certain instances taken from a report by Messrs. Braithwaite and Minnis 
of the Board of Inland Eevenue illustrating the method by which these 
■difficulties have been overcome in practice in Germany. From the 
practical point of view, this tax seems peculiarly suitable for division 
among the provinces. The proceeds of this tax reflect to a greater extent 
■than the ordinary income-tax the commercial prosperity of the provinces, 
and Bombay, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, which are the Provinces 
that have benefited least by the present settlement, would receive a very 
large portion of the total amount distributed. 


Surcharge on Central taxes. 

79. The possibility of the levy of surcharges or centimes additionnels Possibilities 
arises only in regard to the income-tax, for obviously a surcharge on the surcharges 
■customs revenue or salt is impracticable. Centimes additionnels on the 
central income-tax are levied in France, Belgium, Italy and various 
■other European States for local purposes. The possibility of a levy in 
India was considered by the Taxation Enquiry Committee, who rejected 
■the proposal on the foUo'wing grounds : — 

(1) In their opinion, the system can only be employed successfully 
where the income-tax machinery is directed to taxing either 
all revenues at the source or all revenues at the destination of 
the income and not where a combination of both methods is 
adopted. 


* Pages 327-328 of the Appendix to the Final Keport of the Departmental Committoo 
■on Local Taxation. 


D 2 
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(2) If Provincial Governments were empowered to determine the 
rates of a surcharge on the Imperial income-tax, an inevit- 
able result woidd be a variation in the rates in different 
Provinces which is to be deprecated in the interests of com- 
merce and industry. 

80. It may, however, be argued that in coming to this conclusion the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee were influenced by certain superficial 
resemblances between the Indian system and the English system. The 
objection to the levy of a surcharge on the income-tax collected within a 
Province is obvious, but in India, imder section 22 of the Indian Income- 
tax Act, every assessee is required to furnish a return of his income from 
all sources and under section 29 the Income-tax Officer serves a Notice 
of Demand on each assessee in which his total income estimated accord- 
ing to the Income-tax authorities is given. There can be no theoretical 
objection to a system of surcharges, provided such surcharges are levied 
only on personal incomes of residents within the Province and not on the 
collections within the Province. Nor would a surcharge on such incomes 
affect commerce or industry. 

The principal objection to such surcharges is that.they might encroach 
seriously on the sphere of Central taxation. This objection would be 
removed if the surcharges were limited to a definite percentage of the 
rates prescribed by the Government of India. 


Redistribution of the Sources of Revenue. 


Possibilities 
o{ a ledistri- 
bution of tho 
Sources of 
Eerenue. 


81. In the preceding paragraphs the possibility of providing addi- 
tional income for the Provinces by a division of the existing taxes or by 
the levy of surcharges on the Central taxes has been discussed. A brief 
reference may here be made to two Provincial taxes which have not yet 
been exploited but which are very important source; of income in almost 
all other civilised countries. 


82. A feature which distinguishes the fiscal system of India from that 
of other countries is the absence of any internal taxation on tobacco 
and of any universal taxes on inheritance or succession. The question 
of the taxation on tobacco through a system of excise has been considered 
on many occasions by the Government of ’India, but the proposals have 
been rejected mainly because there was no organised industry to which 
it could be applied. The position, however, has altered considerably 
in recent years because a fairly large cigarette industry has now grown up 
behind the tariff wall. It would be difficult, however, for Provincial 
Governments in general to levy an excise duty on cigarettes manufac- 
tured in factories, for the manufacture is concentrated in two or three 
centres, and it would be very difficult to levy the tax according to the 
principle that duty should follow consumption. Owing to the difficulty 
of tracing consumption, the tax is in most countries a Central source 
of revenue. It is therefore a point for consideration whether this source 
of revenue should not be transferred to the Central Government, especially 
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if some of the Central sources of revenue arc to be divided with the Pro- 
vinces. 

63. Tbc question of tbe lev)* of death duties in India has been dis- 
cussed at great length in Chapter XII of the Report of the Indian Taxa- 
tion Enquir}’ Committee. Duties on succosvsion arc in other countries 
a common source of Provincial taxation. In the United States of 
America, both the Federal and the States Governments 10%^ succession 
duties. In Canada and Switzerland, the Provinces and Cantons alono 
levy them ; while in Auslralia both the Conmonwcalth and the States 
imposed death duties until 192G-27 when it was decided to hand them 
over whoJl}* to tlie State.s. The cxpoTicncc of other countries, therefore, 
suggests that they are a suitable soiurce of Provincial taxation. Tliere 
are, however, various reasons wliich might be urged in favoiu* of making 
the tax a Central source of revenue. It is closely connected in its nature 
and administration with the income-tax and, in common with the income- 
tax, it exhibits the conflict between the claims of origin and residence. 
In the United States of America a great deal of double taxation has 
resulted from the fact that the duties levied by the diilcrcnt States aro 
based on different principles. In Switzerland, where most of the cantons 
impose death duties, it has been found necessar)* to pass federal legisla- 
tion to regunte the levy of the tax. In the case of real property, tho 
duty accnics to the canton where it is sitiiated and in the case of per- 
sonality to the canton where the deceased was domiciled. In India, 
if death duties were levied, it might probably be necessar)* to entrust 
the admini-stration to a Central authority. The Taxation Committee 
have also recommended that the legislation dealing with tho question 
of death duties should be undertaken by the Central Icgislnturo. The 
question therefore arises whether this tax .should not bo transferred to 
the Central Government and the proceeds divided, ns in the case of tho 
income-tax, on certain recognised principles. For instance, the death 
duties on landed property might be assigned to Provinces and those on 
personality to the Central Govenment. 


Contributions. 

81. It has so far been nssimcd that the distribution of the sources Possibiliiloa 
of revenue should be uniform over provinces. Unifonnity, however, of a eystom 
for reasons which have alrciidy been explained in an earlier portion of 
the Memorandum, docs not necessarily Ici.d to equality, though, it 
may be noted with interest, the principle of uniformity was enunciated 
by the Government of India in 1901 as a basis of the lyurtsi-permanout 
settlements in order “ to ensure a reasonable equality of treatment ”. 

In practice, as has already been observed, the inequilities then arising 
were adjusted partly by varying the shares of the divided heads of revenue 
and partly by a system of contributions. If a partial reversion to a 
system of divided heads w'as considered necessary cither on tho lines 
i ndicated in the preceding paragraphs or on some other basis, it might 
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adopted in tlie former country. In Canada the contributions consist of 
tvro parts, viz .: — 

(«) fixed allowances which vary for the different provinces and 
are calculated on a scale sliding between a minimum and a 
maximum with reiereuce to the population ; and 

(6) fluctuating allowances calcidated on n per capita basis of popu- 
lation. 

In Australia, the Federal Government used to pay until recently 
contributions to the States on a per capita basis of population. 

87. From the point of view of the Central Government, a system 
of fixed contributions seems to offer the advantage of avoiding any sub- 
sequent disturbances in the financial dispositions of that Government. 
From the point of promneos, a S 3 'stem of fixed plus fluctuating contri- 
butions has the advantages of securing to the provinces a minimum 
allowance whatever the vicissitudes of the province may be and of hold- 
ing out a prospect of increased rcsoiurces which may, according to the 
basis of calculation, in greater or less degree, bo related to increased 
demands for expenditure. "WTliat method is adopted, it will still be for 
decision whether the conclusions reached should find a place in the rigid 
portion of the constitution or should be given a more fluid form whether 
in the statutory* rules or othenvise. The advantages of the former 
method arc that any disputes between the Central Government and the 
Provincial Goveniments will be obviated and any attempt on the part 
of the former to utilise the contributions ns a means of influencing the 
policj* and administration of the latter outside the provisions of the 
constitution will be prevented. The advantages of the latter method 
are the greater facility* for amending financial inequalities and adjusting 
the incidence of the working of the financial settlements as experienee 
proves neeessarj*. Tlie luster}* of the hicston Settlement suggests that 
any financial settlement may have, in the course of its operation, conse- 
quences which could not be foreseen at its inception. 

Conclusion. 

88. This Memorandum is confined to a single problem, viz., the distribu- 
tion of the existing sources of revenue between the Central Government 
and the Provincial Governments under the present constitution. It 
proceeds on the assumption that the method of allocation of revenues 
to Provincial Governments, on which the iMcston Settlement is based, 
w*ill be maintained ; but the validity of this assumption will depend on 
certain general considerations which will govern the determining features 
of the new constitution and wliich will require separate examination. 
Its scope is further limited by certain practical considerations such ns 
those indicated in praragraph 53. As lias been observed, imdcr the 
present system it would be difficult to provide the Provinces with addi- 
tional funds, except by the sacrifice of Central revenues, existing or poten- 
tial. By a slight re-distribution of the sources of income on the prin- 
ciples indicated in the last portion of the memorandum, it might be 
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possible to remove some of tbe more obvious inequalities of tbe present 
system and to make tbe distribution more equitable as between tbe 
Provinces. But a revision of tbe Meston Settlement, even on tbe lines 
suggested by tbe discontented Provinces, would not give these Provinces 
more tban one or two crores of rupees. Witb tbe wider and more im- 
portant problem of finding tbe colossal sums of money required for 
universal mass education (estimated at not less tban Rs. 60 crores for tbe 
whole of India) and for rural development, it is not proposed to deal here, 
for tbe question of fiscal development cannot be discussed in isolation. 
To give an instance, tbe Taxation Committee have come to tbe conclusion 
that tbe chief impediment in tbe way of tbe development of local taxation 
arises from the fact that tbe jurisdictions of local authorities in this 
country are so large as to remove them from effective touch witb tbe 
taxpayer. Tbe Committee have therefore strongly endorsed, on purely 
fiscal grounds, tbe recommendation of tbe Decentralisation Commission, 
based on administrative considerations, that tbe unit of local adminis- 
tration should be tbe village. It is obvious that questions such as these 
raise constitutional and administrative issues which cannot be adequately 
discussed here. 

Jnly 1928. 


Statement showing the financial fosilion of Provinces. 


Xoar. 


19S1-22 . 

10S2-23 . 

1923- 24 . 

1924- 25 . 

1925- 26 . 

192G-27 . 

1&27-28 (revised) 
19E8*29 (budget) 


blADBAS. 


Lakhs of Rupees. 


Eevenuo 

position. 

Debt position. 

Closing 
balance 
after adjust- 
ing capital 
and miscel- 
laneous 
transactions. 

Loans from Government 
of India or Provincial Loans 
Fund, 

Rflvenue. 

Expenditure!. 

Surplus -f or 

(leflolt — . 

Loans in open 
market. 

Opening bnlnnce. 

Borrowings. 

CD 

fl 

O 

B 

<a 

e> 

Closing balance. 

Ordinary balance. 

Famine Insurance 
Fund. 

11,76 

12,74 

—90 


0,85 


10 

10,90 



12,68 

12,01 

—3 


10,90 

6 

14 

11,42 

3 

6 

12,99 

12,03 



11,42 

01 

45 

11,58 


IS 

12,79 




11,58 

1,30 

22 

12, 6G 

17 

14 

14,71 

13,73 



12,00 

89 

30 

13,25 

1,23 

21 

15,18 

14,17 



13,25 

2,02 

34 

14,03 

2.81 

29 

\m 

15,58 

+1,18 


14,93 

1,C0 


16.13 

3,57 

37 

10,97 

10,09 

—2 


1G,13 

1,45 

46 

17,12 

2,43 

44 
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Statements shovnng the financial 'position of the Provinces — contd. 

Bombay. 


I.aUi'! of Buj'ccs. 






Debt position. 

Closing 
balance 
after 
adjusting 
capital 
and miscel- 
laneous tran- 
sactions. 


position 


Loans raised In 
open market. 

Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India or Provin- 
cial Loans Fund. I 

Year. 

Kcvenuc. 

Expenditure. 

Surplus -f or 

deficit — . 

o 

u 

a 

d 

'5 

A 

tt> 

n 

G 

o 

G. 

O 

Borrowings. 

Closing balance. 

Opening balance. 

Borrowings. 

G 

a 

n 

Gi 

o 

P? 

Closing balance. 

Ordinary. 

0) 

o 

a 

C3 

G 

0] 

G 

O . 

Sg 

1021-22 . 

13,11 

16,02 

-1,01 

0,30 

, * 

0,30 

12,12 



16,82 

2,14 

* . 

1022-23 . 

14,17 

18,53 


0,30 

• • 

0,30 

16,82 

7,65 

34 

23,13 

3,73 

01 

1023-24 . 

14,62 

14,23 


0,30 


0,80 

23,13 

10,25 

20 

33,00 

4,88 

04 

1024-25 . 


14,72 

-h27 

0,30 


0,39 

33,00 


30 


6,24 

1,44 

1025-20 . 

16,24 

10,16 

—01 

0,30 


0,30 

30,84 

6,68 

75 

45,07 

6,30 


1020-27 . 

14,53 

10,24 


0,30 


0,80 

45,67 

2,62 

70 

47,50 

2,82 


1027-28 (rCTised) 

15,53 

15,00 

—40 

0,30 


0,30 


2,01 

80 


74 


1028-20 (budget) 

16,74 

10,13 

—30 

0,80 

•• 

\ 0.30 

04,70 

4,23 

2,C7 

61,20 

7 



Bengal. 


Lakhs of Rupeos. 


Year. 

llcvcnnc position. 

Debt position. 

Closing Ija- 
lance after 
adjusting 

Loans 

raised 

In open 
market. 

Loans from the Govem- 
racnl of India or 
Provincial Loans Fund. 

capital and 
miscellaneous 
transac- 
tions. 

Revenue. 

3 

G 

V 

G< 

H 

M 

I 

•0 

C3 

ct 

•C 

0 

'h 

tn 

1 

Opening lalance. 

00 

IC 

3 

s 

s 

. 

2 

G 

0 

1 
rt 

G. 

o 

« 

Closing balance. 

>1 

C5 

a 

M 

o 

Famine Insurance 
Fund. 

1021-22 . 

8,32 

10,48 

—2,10 

. , 

1,18 

60 

, . 

1,08 

05 

O 

1022-23 

0,85 

0,50 

-1-26 


1,68 

52 

o 

2,18 

87 

4 

1023-24 . 

10,13 

0,78 

•135 


2,18 

« • 

4 

2,14 

1,24 

0 

1024-25 . 

10,34 

0,76 

-J-58 


2,14 


5 

2,09 

1,80 

8 

1025-20 . 

10,70 

10,31 



2,00 

24 

5 

2,28 

2,27 

11 

1020-27 . 

10,60 

10,71 

—21 


2,28 

7 

6 

2,30 

1,80 

13 

1027-28 (revised) 

10,77 

11,03 

—20 


2,80 

24 

■ 

2,48 

1,74 

13 

1928-20 (budget) 

10,03 

11,24 

—31 


2,48 

39 

■ 

2,81 

72 

12 

^1 
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Statements showing the financial ‘position of 

UUITED PeOVINCES. 


the Provinces — contd. 


lakhs of Eupees 













Closing 







Debt position. 



balance 












after 
adjusting 
capital and 


Eevenue position. 



Loans from the 








Government of 









India or the Prov- 






market. 


incial Loans Fund, 

tions. 

Year. 












H 













8 




TS 




d 




s 

M 


Eovenuo. 

Expcudituio. 

t-l 

o 

+ 

3 f 

P 

zn 

Opening halanc 

Borrowings. 

Closing blalanc 

,2 

a 

'5 

CJ 

O 

0? 

8 

& 

O 

tl 

o 

n 

Eopaymonts. 

Closing balance 

*3 

& 

8 

M 

o 

— 

i 

©•a 

•a a 

1921-22 . 

10,02 

11,49 

-1,47 


4,19 

4,19 

15,16 

23 

48 

14,91 

2,70 

32 

1922-23 . 

10,06 

10,71 

—05 

4,19 

1 

4,20 

14,91 

-• 

25 

14,66 

88 

68 

1923-24 . 

10,31 

10,47 

—16 

4,20 

• * 

4,20 

14,66 

1,04 

25 

15,46 

64 

90 

1924-25 . 

10,00 

10,43 

—43 

4,20 


4,20 

15,45 

1,48 

25 

16,68 

26 

49 

1925-20 . 

10,87 

11,18 

—31 

4,20 

• • 

4,20 

16,68 

2,00 

25 

18,43 

22 

30 

1926-27 . 

11,39 

11,34 

-t-5 

4,20 


4,20 

18,48 

2,27 

26 

20,44 

.. 

20 

1927-28 (revls- 

12,83 

11,71 

•hi, If 

4,20 


4,20 

20,44 

1,94 

92 

21,46 

21 

6 

ed). 

1928-29 (budget 

12,47 

11,92 

-1-55 

4,20 

•• 

4^0 

21,46 

2,25 

27 

23,44 

23 

20 


Punjab. 

lakhs of Eupees . 






Debt position 




Closing 
balance 
after 
adjusting 
capital and 
miscella- 
neous 
transac- 
toins. 

Year. 




Loans raised in 
open market. 

Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India or Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund, 

d 

g 

o 

> 

g 

d 

M 

S 

S 
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© 

Ci 

y 
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u 

O 
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•49 

sl 

a« © 
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d 

© 

8 

42 

’rt 

43 

© 

84 

O 

ra 

to 

a 
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o 

•m 

O 

d 

tS 

e 

fO 

M 

a 

Opening balance. 

d 

to 

8 

O 

t: 

o 

m 

Eopaymonts. 

Closing balance. 

Ordinary balance. 

O 

© 

8 

2 

8 

s 

M 

8 8* 
sg 

Ph 

1921-22 . 

7,10 

8,81 

—1*71 

, , 



21,86 

1,00 


22,86 



1922-23 . 

8,28 

8,85 

—57 

.. 

. . 

, . 

22,87 

1,32 


24,19 


4 

1923-24 . 

0,16 

S,0i 

-M,12 

.. 

192 

1,92 

24,19 


1,00 

23,19 

04 

8 

1924-25 . 

9,78 

7,95 

-1-1,83 

1,92 

.. 

1,92 



1 

23,18 

1,30 

11 

1925-26 

11,52 


-i-1,58 

1,92 

|BQ 

2,65 

23,18 


1 

23,17 

2,54 

14 

1926-27 , 

10,86 

11,47 

—61 

2,65 

U.80 

23,10 

.. 

1 

23,15 

1,45 

14 

1927-23 (revis- 
ed). 

Egg 


-fS5 

2,80 

mi 

■^2,80 

23,15 

30 

1 

23,44 

1,31 

18 

1928-29 (budget 

12,73 

12,77 

— 4 

2,80 

H 

2,80 

23,44 

40 

2 

23,82 

89 

20 
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■ Statements showing the financial iwsition of the Provinces — contd. 


Burma. 

Laklis of Rupees. 


Year. 

Ecvcuuc position. 

Debt position. 

Closing 
b.alauce after 
adjusting 
capital and 
miscellaneous 
transactions. 

Loans 
raised 
in open 
market. 

Loans from tlio Govern- 
ment. of India or the 
Provincial Loans Pimd. 

c 

6) 

K 

O 

■Z 

c 

a. 

o 

' \ 

3.0 

tn 

C 

u 

c 

rt 

rt 

c 

S 

c, 

C 

i, 

c 

c 

fc 

c 

n 

* Si 

CJ 

B 

>> 

rt 

1 * 

rH 

Closing balance. 

Ordinary balance. 

& 

rt 

Ut 

7n 

C 

orr 
c c 
*£-r 

1921-22 


0,18 

0,0 

+ 14 


. . 




6,81 

1 

1922-23 . 


8,08 

10,21 

—1,50 


. . 




3,07 

1 

1923-21 


8,58 

8,85 

oy 


.. 




3,03 

1 

1921-23 


0,80 


—1 

A’ti. 

. . 




2,78 

1 

1925-2G 


10,19 

10,80 







2,41 

o 

192C;27 



11,42 

—1,30 


. . 

* . 



1,01 

3 

1927-2S (revised) 


10,31 

12,10 



.. 

85 


85 

0 

8 

1928-29 (budget) 


10,73 

11,78 

—1,05 


So 

1,50 

r> 

2,33 

13 

4 


Bihar and Orissa. 

Lakhs of Rupees. 


Y'car. 

Rovenuc podtion. 

Loamt 

from 

open 

msirket. 

Debt position. 

Ix)an5 from the Govem- 
ment 0 India or the 
Provincial Loans Fund. 

Closing ba. 
lance after 
ndjudlng 
capital and 
miscellaneous 
transac- 
tions. 

Revenue. 

o 

k. 

c 

Cl 

J7 

c= 

o 

u 

c 

4* 

ifi 1 

a * 

k> u 

w 

C 

c 

fT 

r 

er 

n 

c 

o 

O. 

O 

(» 

tT/ 

a 

z 

tm 

O 

i 

s 

d 

B 

>» 

rt 

c. 

d 

P5 

o* 

d 

C 

ei 

rt 

tc 

c 

*r 

C 

6 

Ordinary balance. 

_____ 

O 

d 

c 

rt 

w 

C 

>-» 

C. 

c c 

p 

1921-22 


4,43 

4,53 

—15 

. . 

0,09 

. . 

5 

0,04 

85 

8 

1922-23 . 


4,04 


+ 31 

•• 

0,01 

20 

5 

0,70 

:.2i 

oo 

1923-24 


6,28 

4,84 

+ 41 

•• 

0,70 

7 

6 

0,81 

1,43 

33 

1921-25 . 


6,30 

5,13 

+23 

.. 

0,81 

5 

6 

0,81 

1,01 

41 

1025-20 


6,70 

6,55 

+24 


0,81 

.. 

25 

0,60 

1,08 

60 

1920-27 . . 


6,74 

0,05 

—31 

•- 

6,50 

. . 

7 

0,40 

1,28 

05 

1927-28 (revised) 


5,05 

6,94 

—20 

.. 

0,49 

.. 

7 


07 

09 

1028-29 (budget) 


6,74 

5,88 

—14 

•• 

0,42 


8 

0,34 

75 

70 
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S',a>.ements showing the financial ■position of the Provinces — concld. 


Central Provinces. 

Lakhs of Rupees, 



1 





Debt position. 


Closing 
balance after 
adjusting 
capital and 
miscellaneous 
transac- 
tions. 



Keveuae position. 


Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India or the 
Provincial Loans Fund. 

Year. 


Revenue. 

L_ 

o 

G 

U 

A 

» 

Surplus + or ded- 
eft — . 

Loam 
in open 
market. 

Opening balance. 

Borrowings. 

Repayments. 

o 

5‘ 

pQ 

o 

Ordinary balance. 

Famine Insurance 
Fund. 

1921-22 


4,72 

4,95 

—23 


4,G4 

47 

4 

5,07 

■■ 


1022-23 


5,16 

1,90 

+26 


5,07 

29 

43 

4,93 

47 

31 

1923-21 


5,17 

4,04 

+23 


4,93 

31 

6 

6,18 

1,00 

72 

1921-25 


6,25 

1,88 

+37 


5,18 

26 

28 

5,16 

1,31 

1,14 

1925-20 . 


6,35 

6,33 

+2 


5,16 

13 

25 

6,01 

78 

1,61 

1926-27 


6,07 

6,71 

—07 

.. 

6,01 

32 

8 

6,28 

. . 

1,87 

1927-28 (te-rised) 


6,17 

6,39 

+8 


6,28 

82 

12 

6,98 

47 

1,79 

1928-20 (budget) 


5,51 

6,08 

—11 


6,98 

82 

la 

6,20 

16 

1,72 


Assam. 

Lakhs of Rupees. 


Year, 

- ■■ 

Revenue position. 

Pebt position. 

Closing 
balance after 
adjusting 
capital and 
miscellaneous 
transac- 
tions. 

Loans 
raised in 
open 
market. 

Loans from the Govern- 
ment of India or the 
ProvincisI Loans Fund. 

Cl 

c 

U 

o 

« 

o 

M 

a 

c 

o 

A 

H 

w 

Surplus + or defl- 
eft— . 

rt ’ 

.a 

cc 

c 

Ci 

A 

O 

ts 

tc 

o 

o 

n 

G 

B 

>. 

tS 

A 

Cf 

P? 

Closing halauce. 

Ordinary balance. 

Famine Insurance 
Fund. 

1921-22 


1,82 

2.05 

—23 



, , 



7 


1022-23 


1,84 

2,05 

—21 



13 


13 



1923-21 


2,11 

1,90 

+21 


13 



13 

23 


1924-25 


2, SO 


+30 


13 


13 


44 


1925-20 


2.50 

2,28 

+22 






64 

1 

1926-27 


2,43 

2,43 

-- 



. . 




1 

1027-28 (revised) 


2,G3 

2,58 

+10 




.. 


07 

1 

1925-29 (budget) 

MM. 

2,78 

2,82 

— 1 


-• 

•• 

•• 

•• 

49 

1 
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APPENDIX I. 

SXHTZERLAND.* 

1. The Swiss federation may be taken as representing one extremoj 
that is to say, a federation of states of markedly independent charao- 
teristics which existed as independent authorities long before they 
joined in the federation. Not only were the cantons organized political 
bodies, but in some cases at least the communes, which compose the 
cantons, had also independent existence and did not derive their authority 
from the latter. These factors have led to an emphasis of the importance 
of the cantons, which view with considerable jealousy any attempt on 
the part of the Federation to encroach upon the sphere of the cantons, 

2. Under the Swiss constitution, the Federal Government is en- 
titled to the revenue from the follomng sources : — 

(1) Federal property. 

(2) Customs. 

(3) Posts and Telegraphs. 

(4) The powder monopoly. 

(6) Half of the gross receipts from the tax levied by the cantons 
in return for exemptions from hblitary service. 

(6) Contributions by the cantons to the Federal Government. 

Before the War the revenues of the Federation, which were about 
one hundred million francs, were derived mostly from State property 
and customs duties and there was very little income from direct taxation. 
The revenue of the cantons, which amounted to more than two hundred 
million francs, was mostly derived from the following taxes : — 

(1) Income-tax, property tax and personal taxes. 

(2) Death duties and succession taxes. 

(3) Stamps, 

{4) Various forms of indirect taxes such as taxes on carriages, 
automobiles, etc. 

The cantons also received 12 million francs as their share of federal 
taxes and about 24 millions in subventions from the Federal Exchequer. 

3. Under section 42 of the Swiss constitution, in times of emergency 
the cantons are required to contribute to the expenses of the Federation 
according to a prescribed scale, but in practice no such contributions 
have been paid. AVhen the Federal Government was faced with heavy 
expenditure for mobilization in connection with the outbreak of the 
War, it imposed temporary war taxation on property and income to be 


* Tho account of tho fiscal system of these fedorntions is largely based on- 

(1) a note prepared for tho Taxation Comraittco, 

(2) Newton’s Fodotal and Unified Constitutions and 

13) Official Year Books of Canada, Australia and S, Africa. 
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levied by tbe cantons, whicb retained a share of the proceeds andj'paid 
the balance into the Federal treasury. "When the measure vras^in- 
troduced, it was explained that, though, under the constitution, the 
proper course was to levy contributions on the cantons, it "would be 
entirely contrary to the custom of the constitution to make such' a levy, 
since the tendency had been for the Federal Government to give contri- 
butions to the cantons and the finances of the latter would be dislocated 
if they made contributions. Consequently the constitution was amended 
and a direct federal war tax was levied. As the War "went on, a war- 
profits tax was introduced, then a second levy of war tax and finally 
an increase in stamp duties and customs. In 1924, the Federal revenues 
amounted to 350 million francs, of which 268 millions represented 
taxation. The total revenues of the cantons amounted in that year 
to 510 million francs, distributed as follows : — 

Million 

francs. 

(1) Cantonal direct taxation and death duties , . . • 19S 

(2) Stamps, licenses and permits ...... 39 

(3) Share of federal taxes ........ 2G 

The balance consisted of ordinat}’" and extra-ordinary subventions and 
income from property. The cantons and the Federation now share the 
income from military taxes, patent fees, the alcohol monopoly, the 
profits from the National Bank, the stamp duties and, to a certain extent, 
the yield of the War taxes. 

Certain functions are imposed upon the cantons by law, but their 
discharge is conditional upon the grant of subsidies b)’^ the Federation. 
Subsidies are also utilized for co-ordinating the activities of the Federa- 
tion and the cantons in certain matters. The total subsidies from the 
Federation to the cantons amoxmted to 24-2 million francs in 1913 
and to 57-5 million francs in 1927.* 

It will thus be observed that the system of subsidies is a prominent 
feature of Swiss financial arrangements. There appear to be no general 
subsidies and the normal subsidies are all for specific objects such as 
roads, forestry, apiculture, public health, education, etc. The ex- 
traordinary subsides were chiefly for measures of unemplojunent relief 
and reduction in the cost of living. It does not, however, appear that 
the subsidies have been used as a balancing factor between the Federal 
and cantonal finances. 


The German Empire. 

4. Prior to the adoption of the constitution of 1871, various forms 
of federation had been in force in Germany. The main conditions 
under which this constitution was framed were the preponderant position 


• Memorandum on Public Finance 1922-26— League of Nations. 
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■of Eassia and the unifying influence of the Zollverin or Customs Union. 
The provisions of the 1871 constitution, which relate to taxation, were 
as follows : — 

Among the affairs which were subject to the superintendence and 
legislation of the Empire were customs and commercial legislation, 
taxes which were to be applied to the requirements of the Empire, 
‘banldng and overseas trade. In section 33, it was provided that Ger- 
many should form one commercial territory encircled by a common 
irontier. Articles of free trade in one of the States might be introduced 
into any other State and could only be subjected to a duty in the latter 
when and to the same extent as similar articles produced in that State 
were subject to a home duty. Section 35 gave the Empire the sole 
•right of legislation in all customs affairs, in the taxation of salt and 
tobacco, beer, spirits and sugar. These taxes were to be collected and 
-administered by the States, but the revenue from them went into the 
Imperial treasury subject to a deduction for the cost of collection. 

5. In the nineties, the German States adopted the income-tax and 
•a little later, they also adopted inheritance taxes levied at progressive 
rates. At this stage, the Federal Government did not levy direct taxa- 
tion, but derived its revenue from the taxes which have already been 
.-specified. As this revenue was not sufficient for the needs of the Fe- 
•deral authority, it was provided that the balance should be met by 
•contributions from the States. After 1879, the increase in the customs 
• duties provided the Empire with more money than it needed, but, 
largely for political reasons, the contributions were not abolished. In- 
stead, a complicated arrangement was adopted by which the surplus 
of certain revenues was allotted to the States. The contributions were 
set off against them, and any surplus of allotments over contribution 
was paid to the States. 

6. In the early years of the twentieth century, the increasing needs 
of the Imperial Government led to the adoption of a number of new 
Federal taxes, on consumption and transactions, and in 1906, a federal 
inheritance tax was introduced. The tax was actually levied by the 
States subject to the Federal law governing double taxation. Two- 
thirds of the yield of the inheritance tax was to go to the Empire and 
one-third to the several States, which were now to abandon their own 
inheritance taxes. A few years later, the expenditure on the navy 
necessitated a readjustment of the system and it became necessary 
to raise additional federal revenue to the extent of 500,000,000 marks 
a year. It was originally proposed to raise 400,000,000 marks by 
indirect taxation and the balance from an increase in the rates or scope 
•of the inheritance tax. But ultimately, 475,000,000 marks were raised 
from taxes on consumption and on transactions, and 25,000,000 by a 
slight increase in the contributions and by the assignment to the Empice 
of three-fourths instead of two-thirds of the existing inheritance tax. 
Tins system remained in force until the outbreak of the War. In 1913, 
an Imperial income-tax was levied for the first time, but not as an annual 



tax. The fact that there was no Imperial income-tax caused considerable 
infconvenience during the War. 

7 . The revolution of November 1918 brought about the framing- 
of a new constitution, of which the principal provisions relating to 
taxation are as follows : — 

The Federal Government has sole legislative power in the matter 
of customs and as regards both uniformity in the sphere of customs and 
trade and freedom of commercial intercourse. Under article 8, the 
Federal Government is given legislative power as regards taxes and 
other sources of revenue so far as they are claimed, wholly or in part, 
for federal purposes. Where the Federal Government demads taxes 
or other sources of revenue hitherto appertaining to the various States, 
it must take into consideration the maintenance of the vitality of those 
States. Under article 11, the Federal Government is given power to draw 
up regulations as to the admissibility and mode of collection of State 
taxes in so far as they are required for the purpose of preventing — 

(1) loss of revenue or action prejudicial to the commercial relations 

of the Federation, 

(2) double taxation, 

(3) the imposition of charges for the use of the public lines of com- 

munication which constitute a hindrance to traf&o, 

(4) the grant of bounties on exportation, or 

(5) assessments prejudicial to imported goods as opposed to home 

products in dealing between the separate States. 

8. In article 82, the provisions of article 33 of the 1871 constitutiou 
are reproduced, and article 83 provides that customs duties upon articles- 
of consumption should be administered by the Federal authorities- 
Article 84 allows the Federal Government to pass laws regarding the 
organisation of the administration of the taxes in the States so far as is 
required for the purposes of uniform and equal execution of the Federal' 
la-vvs of taxation. The 1919 constitution gave the Federation full finan- 
cial hegemony and entitled it to impose taxes without restriction. In- 
stead of contributions from the individual States to the Empire, the 
Federation has now the power to permit the States to share in the yield 
from certain taxes and to give various grants-in-aid to them. 

9. The actual distribution of the principal heads of taxation in 
force in 1924 was as follows : — 

The federation levied and appropriated exclusively the following 
rates ; Tax on capital, capital increment tax, inheritance 
tax, tax on debentures, company flotations, stock-exchange 
turn-over, director’s fees, bills of exchange and transport, 
lottery tax, insurance tax, consumption tax on sugar, salt, 
tobacco, beer, wine, lighting materials, playing cards and acetic 
acid, import and export taxes, and monopolies. The income- 


I^e.^ ton’s Federal and Unified Constitutions. 
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tax and corporation tax were divided between tbe Federation 
and tbe States in tbe proportion of 10 per cent, to tbe former 
and 90 per cent, to tbe latter, while tbe turn-over tax was also- 
divided in tbe proportion of 80 per cent, to tbe Federation and 
20 per cent, to tbe States. Tbe States took tbe whole yield 
of tbe tax on landed property and buildings, taxes on carriages 
and motor cars, betting taxes, bourse tax and stamp duties. 

10. In 1922-23, the proceeds of tbe taxes which were divided amomit- 
ed to almost exactly half of tbe total revenue. Tbe fractions of tbe 
divided taxes are not laid down by law, but are liable to variation. 
Tbe change to tbe new S3^stem encountered considerable opposition 
from tbe States, and it was only tbe serious financial difiiculties of tbe 
Republic that secured acquiescence. In August 1926, a revision of tbe 
arrangements was carried out, as a result of which tbe States obtain 
75 per cent, of tbe yield of tbe income and property taxes, and 26 per 
cent, of that of the turn-over tax. A minimum assignment to tbe 
States is guaranteed, and if tbe prescribed fractions of tbe divided taxes- 
do not yield tbe minimum, tbe Federal Government makes up tbe re- 
quired amount. For tbe present, tbe guaranteed minimum is M. 2,100- 
million, which is almost exactly one-tbird of tbe Federal tax-revenue. 

Tbe financial power of tbe Beicb is thus unbmited. Tbe States 
have only those financial resources which the Reich allows to them 
and any source of state revenue already existing may be abolished or 
appropriated by tbe Reich, subject only to the condition contained in 
article 8 of the Constitution which reads — 

“ Should tbe Reich appropriate to itself any taxes or other revenues, 
which have hitherto belonged to tbe States, it shall take into- 
consideration tbe necessity of ensuring to tbe States their 
means of existence.” 


United States of Amekica. 

11. Tbe United States of America furnish another example of tbe 
type of federation whose constituent states enjoy a large measure of 
fiscal and political independence. Tbe provisions of tbe original con- 
stitution which bear upon taxation are briefly as follows*: — 

(1) All direct taxes shall be apportioned among tbe several States 

according to their respective numbers to be determined 
in tbe manner prescribed in the section. (Article 1, Section 
II.) 

(2) The Congress may le^y and collect taxes, duties, imposts and 

excises to jiay tbe debts and to pro^dde for tbe common 
defence and general welfare of the United States but all 
such duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform through— 


’*■ Newton’s Federal and Unified Constitutions, pages 80 — 99. 
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out tlie United States. The Congress also shall have power 
to regulate commerce with foreign nations and among the 
several States. 

'(3) No capitation or other direct tax shall he levied “ unless in 
proportion to the census or enumeration hereinbefore directed 
to be taken.” (Section IX.) 

'(4) No tax or duty shall be levied on articles exported from any 
State. (Section IX.) 

(5) No preference shall be given by any regulation to commerce 
and revenue of one State over those of another. (Sec- 
tion IX.) 

((6) No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, levy any 
imposts or duties on imports or exports except what may 
be absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws ; 
and the net proceeds of all duties and imposts allowed by 
any State on imports or exports shall be for the use of the 
treasury of the United States and all such laws shall be sub- 
ject to revision and control of the Congress. (Section X.) 

(7) “ Powers (including of course those of taxation) not delegated 
to the United States by constitution nor prohibited by it 
to the States are reserved to the States respectively or to 
the people.” 

12, These provisions led in practice to the result that the Federal 
Government only was in a position to levy taxes on consumption while 
the States were given the exclusive right of levying direct taxation, 
using the word “ direct ” as understood in America. The States could 
in theory levy indirect taxes or e.xcises but could not in practice do 
so, since, under the constitution, all the States would have to levy the 
same duty. Again it was open to the Federal Government to levy 
an income-tax if that was held to be a direct tax, but it must be appor- 
tioned in the manner prescribed and the consequent inequality of 
taxation between persons with the same income in different States 
rendered the tax impossible. An Income-tax Act was passed by the 
Federal Government during the Civil War and the income-tax was 
then held to be not a direct tax, but when a sunilar tax was introduced 
in 1885, the Supreme Court declared it unconstitutional as a direct tax. 
The distribution of taxation in the United States until about 1913 was 
• briefly as follows : — 

(a) The Federal Government raised the whole of its revenue from 
customs duties and internal revenue. The latter head ' 
consisted mainly of excises on articles of consumption, but 
it also included succession duties (which, according to Ameri- 
can law, are not classed as direct taxes) and certain taxes 
on transactions. 

■ (b) The States relied for their revenue on the general property 
tax, inheritance duties and taxes on corporations and also 
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derived a small income from liquor and otlier licenses and 
a poll tax. In some States income-taxes were also in 
force. 

The defects of the general property tax and the difficulties in con- 
nection with the State income-taxes led to a movement for the im- 
position of a Federal income-tax. In 1913, the sixteenth amendment 
of the' constitution was adopted, which ran as follows ; — 

“ The Congress shall have power to levy and collect taxes on in- 
comes from whatever source derived without apportionment 
among the several States and without regard to any census 
or eniuneration.’’ 

After the adoption of this amendment, a Federal income-tax was- 
introduced and large sums were raised by it during and after the "War. 
According to the Estimates for 1928, the Federal revenue from different 
taxes is as follows : — 


Million 

doUara. 

Customs ........... 601-8 

Internal revenue including excises and succession duties . . . 669-0 

Income-tax 2,090-0 


Subventions and grants are poid by the Federal Government to the 
States for specified purposes. 


Cakada. 

13. The form of the Canadian Federation was very definitely in- 
fluenced by the conditions under which it arose. The legislative union 
of Upper and Lower Canada involved such rivalry between the two 
sections of the province that a unitary government was impossible, 
and its replacement by a federal union was seen to be the inevitable 
solution of the problem of Canadian government. At the same time, 
the other colonies in British hlorth America were anxious for a form 
of union which would lead to greater strength. The whole movement 
was profoundly influenced by the American Civil War which was then 
proceeding, and threatened, on the one hand, war between the United 
Kingdom and the United States of America and on the other brought 
into relief those features of the Constitution of the United States which 
had led to the struggle. Sir J. A. Macdonald, one of he principal ad- 
vocates of the union, indicated his preference for a legislative union, 
and although the disinclination of the Colonies to lose their individuality 
prevented this solution, the fprm which the British North America 
Act ultimately took, emphasised the predominant position of the Domi- 
nion Government as against the provinces. Consequently, the Constitu- 
tion proceeds on the basis of defining the sphere of the pro-\dncial 
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'Crovernments and leaving tlie residuary power to tlie Dominion Govern- 
ment. So far as this principle affects the division of taxation, the 
result is as follows ; — 

Under section 92 of the Constitution, the following among other 
subjects are assigned to the provinces : — 

(1) Direct taxation within the province for provincial purposes, 

(2) Public land belonging to the province, 

(3) Prisons and hospitals, 

(4) Municipal institutions, 

(5) Licenses for the purpose of revenue, 

(6) Local works, and 

(7) Administration of justice (but not criminal procedure). 

The central Government may raise money by any mode of taxation, 
and may tax the same subjects as the provinces, though it does not 
appear to have done so. The regulation of trade and commerce is 
reserved exclusively to the federation. 

14. At the time of federation, the central Government took the 
customs and excise duties, while provincial lands and mines were as- 
signed to the Provinces in which they were situated. The Provincial 
•debts were assumed by the Central Government. Provision was made, 
however, for a yearly subsidy from the central Government, partly 
on the basis of population. These subsidies were revised by the Act 
of 1907, under which each Provincial Government now receives — 

(o) a fixed grant according to population, and 

(6) a grant at the rate of 80 cents, per head of the population up 
to 7^ millions and at the rate of 60 cents, per head of so 
much of the population as exceeds that number.* 

15. Until the Great War, the customs and excise duties constituted 
■the chief source of revenue of the Dominion Government for general 
purposes. During the War, the Federal Government resorted to direct 
taxation — a power which it had always possessed but had not hitherto 
had occasion to use. In 1916, a business profits war tax was imposed, 
rn 1917 an incone-tax and in 1920 a sales tax. The relative financial 
^position of the Federal Government and the Provinces in 1925 was as 
follows : — 


Dominion Government. 


Million 


Customs .... 
Excise .... 

War Tax Revenue {i.e., sales, etc, 
Post Office 
Other sources . 


taxes) 


dollars. 
108 0 
38-6 
J47-0 
2S-8 
29-0 


361-4 


* Page 774, the Canadian Year Book for 1926. 
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All Provinces. 


•Pees .... 







Million 

dollars. 

5-2 

Subsidies .... 







. 13-7 

Lands, Mines and Forests . 







. 16-7 

Succession duties 







. 10-8 

Corporations Taxes . 







. 26-2 

Licenses .... 







. 27-8 

■Other items 

• 



• 


. 

. 32-0 


Total . 132-4* 


Australia. 

16. The Commonwealth of Australia is the second oldest federation 
in the British Empire and is a type of union very different from that 
of Canada. In introducing the Commonwealth of Australia Bill in 
Parliament, Mr. Joseph Chamberlain, after pointing out that the Bill 
would give the six colonies a common tariff, common communications 
and a common form of national defence, went on to say that the 
'Constitution was modelled on that of the United States of America. 
'The separate colonies had enjoyed for so long such great powers that 
they were naturally unwilling to part with them to any large extent. 
The federation created was for distinctly definite and limited objects 
and State rights had throughout been jealously preserved. 

Under sections 106 and 107 of the Constitution, powers enjoyed 
'by States are held to continue unless exclusively vested in the Common- 
■wealth Parliament or withdrawn from the State Parliamsnt by the 
•terms of the Constitution. The only powers affecting taxation which 
are exclusively vested in the Commonwealth are the powers of levying 
■duties of customs and excise. Under section 61, the Commonwealth 
is given power to legislate with respect to trade and commerce or to 
taxation, ,but so as not to discriminate between States ; and to give 
bounties on production or export under the same proviso. This however 
does not impair the States’ power of legislation on these subjects, though 
under section 109, when a State law is inconsistent with a Common- 
wealth law, the latter prevails. 

17. The distribution of taxes between the Commonwealth and the 
States was as follows in 1924-25 : — 

COSIMONWEALTH. £ 


Customs 26,405,161 

Excise 10,787,620 

Land Tax 2,619,711 

Estate Duty 1,381,051 

Income-Tax 11,136,344 

Entertainments Tax ....... 680,686 

War Time Pro6ts Tax ....... 74,784 

All States. 

Probate and succession ’ 2,767,987 

Other stamp duties 3,688,166 

Land Tax 1,300,374 

Income Tax 12,014,662 

Licenses 842,872 

Other Taxation 1,066,977 


* Canadian Year Book, 1926. 
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18. It ■will be noticed (1) that all the direct taxes -were levied both 
by the Commonwealth and the States, and (2) that with the possible 
exception of stamp duties, all indirect taxation was taken by the Common- 
wealth. 

The rates of succession duties and income-tax differed widely in the- 
different States. It would seem that the division of resources, as be- 
tween the Commonwealth and the States, had not worked out satis- 
factorily. In 1923 a conference was held between the Commonwealth 
and State Ministers with the object of terminating the subsidy system 
and of simplifying the taxation systems. The first proposal was to- 
divide the field of income-tax, the Commonwealth vacating the field 
of taxation of incomes below £2,000 and discontinuing the payment 
of subsidies. This was not accepted by the States, ,who -wishes to ap- 
propriate the whole of the income-tax. Ultimately, the majority of 
the States accepted a modified scheme according to which the Common- 
wealth retained only the right to tax companies up to a maximum- 
limit of 2s. 6d. in the potmd. Pending the introduction of the scheme, 
it was arranged that the State taxation officers should collect both- 
the State and Federal income-taxes, except where the income is derived 
from more than one State. 

In accordance •with this arrangement, by the end of Jxme 1924, a 
S 3 'stem was inaugurated under which the Commonwealth Central Taxa- 
tion Office assessed Commonwealth income-tax -on all tax-payers whose 
income was derived from more than one State, while m New South 
Wales, Victoria, South Australia, Queensland and Tasmania, the State 
Com m issioner of Taxation, who is also Federal Deputy Commissioner, 
assessed both the Commonwealth and State income-taxes. In Western 
Australia, the Federal and State Taxation Departments had been amal- 
gamated in 1924. 

In 1926-27, a new arrangement for the division of the proceeds of 
direct taxation between the Commonwealth and the States came into 
force. 

The proceeds of the direct taxes collected by the Commonwealth 
dining 1926-27 were divided as follows between the Federal Govern- 
ment and the States : — 


£(000’s omitted.) 


- 

D 

Common-wealth. 

States. 

Land tax 

. 

* 

• 

2,3U 

200 

2,111 

Income-tax . 

• 

• 

• 

10,506 

6,450 

4,056 

Estate duty . 

• 

• 

• 

1»350 1 

1 

60 

1,300 

Entertainment tax 

• 


• 

3(0 

60 

320 

- 

- 

- 


14.53- 

6,750 

7,787 
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Tlie amount of £100,000 allotted in 1926-27 to tlie Commonwealth 
from the proceeds of the Estate duty and entertainments tax consisted 
entirely of arrears of assessment for the previous year. The proceeds 
■of these two taxes were to be handed over to the States from 1926-27. 

19. The Australian system of taxation has two special points of 
interest. The first is that in the sphere of direct taxation no attempt 
is made to separate the sources of taxation. The proceeds of the income- 
tax, and land tax are divided between the Commonwealth and the 
■States, 

The other feature is the system of subsidies. In the original Con- 
:stitution, tmder the Braddon Clause ” (section 87) the subsidies took 
the form of an allotment to the States of three quarters of the customs 
•and excise duties. This arrangement terminated in 1910-11. It was 
found that the absence of responsibility on the part of the States for 
raising the money was xmsatisfactory and the arrangement was there- 
fore, replaced by a system of per capita subsidies paid out of surplus 
revenue. But this system too has been foimd to be defective and one 
•of the reasons for the proposals to divide the field of income-tax between 
the Commonwealth and the States was the desire to get rid of the contri- 
bution system. 

These per capita payments have been abolished as from 30th June 
1927 imder the States Grant Act passed in that year. It was also agreed 
that subject to ratification by the Commonwealth and State Parliaments, 
the Commonwealth should take over all State debts existing on 30th 
June 1927, pay £7*6 million for 58 years towards interest charges thereon 
and make substantial contributions towards a sinking fund to extinguish 
■existing debts in 58 years and future debts in 53 years. 


South Africa. 

20. In the latest combined Government under the Crown, the Union 
of South Africa, the functions of the iirovinces are more circumscribed 
than those of the Australian Colonics. These organisations have no 
parliaments, only provincial Councils, and they pass ordinances, not 
laws. Under the British South Africa Act, 1909, the provincial Councils 
have the following mam legislative powers : — 

Direct taxation for provmcial purposes. 

Education, other than higher education. 

Agriculture. 

Hospitals. 

Municipal institutions. 

Local works, other than railways and harbours. 

Marlcets and pounds. 

Game preservations. 
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Up to tlie year 1913, the province^ had no revenues of their own 
and their expenditure was met by subsidies from the Union Govern- 
ment. By the Financial Relations Act 10 of 1913, the following sources 
of revenue were transferred, with powers of legislation, to the provinces ; 
hospital and education fees, totalizator duties, auctions dues, dog, game 
and profession licenses and liquor licenses. Subsequent Financial 
Relations Acts have transferred, among other matters, the following : 
libraries and museums, poor relief, shop hours, licensing of vehicles on 
provincial roads, betting, racing and amusements. The total revenue 
of all the provinces in 1922-23, excluding subsidies was £3,661,443, while 
the subsidies amounted to £4,167,266. The revenue of the Union in the 
same year was £27,234,515. 

21. The taxation revenue of tie provinces is derived from a number 
of simple direct taxes. Those common to all provinces are : — 

Trasfer duty — a tax on sales of real property, liquor licenses, 
licenses — ^general and entertainment tax. 

Those found in one or other of the provinces are 

Native pass fees, totalizator tax, auction dues, poll tax, wheel 
tax and companies tax. 

All the main taxes such as cu8tom&>j excise, income-tax, state and 
succession taxes, stamp duties, licenses and native taxes and land re- 
venue are levied by the Union. 

22. The subsidy system in South Africa appears to have led to 
inefficiency in the administration. Th(> first settlement, that of 1913, 
proceeded on the basis of allotting certain revenues to the provinces 
and of malring a grant equal to one-half of the normal expenditure. A 
committee, which was appointed in 1922, reported that the payment 
of subsidies on this basis was unsound, and in particular, had led to an 
imnecessary increase of expenditure on education, that taxes in the shape 
of auction dues, poll tax, trade and occupation licenses, company tax 
and employer’s tax were suitable for the provinces, which should also 
be given complete control of transfer duties, liquor licenses, motor 
taxes, wheel taxes, totalizator and betfcing taxes and the immovable 
property tax. The Committee further recommended that the Union 
subsidy should take the form of a grant-in-aid for education, fixed 
according to the number of pupils and that trade and occupation licenses 
should be imiform throughout the Union, 

23. In 1925 an Act was passed to regulate the financial relations 

between the Union and the constituent Provinces. The principal 
features of this Act (No. XLVI of 1925) are as follows : 

(1) The subsidies to the Provinces for educational purposes will 
be fixed according to the nuiaber of pupils attending schools 
established by the Province and will be paid on the basis 
of the educational statistics for the preceding year. The 
Governor-General has power to make regulations governintr 
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tlic pa)Tnout o£ tlicsc grants and tlie inetliod to be employed 
in preparing tlie educational statistics on -whicb the grants 
are based. 

•(2) Tlie conditions subject to Avbicb loans may be given to tlie 
Province or Provinces ma}' be allowed to borrow in tlie 
market were laid down. 

(3) The revenues from the following taxes, fees, dues and licenses 
were definitely assigned to the Provinces : — 

(a) Hospital foes. 

■(b) Licenses for dogs, motors, etc. 

(c) Tax on vehicles. 

(f?) Amusement or Entertainment tax. 

(c) Auction duties. 

(/) Licensing of totalizators and other taxes on betting. 

(ff) Taxes on persons other than companies and on the incomes 
of persons other than companies, subject to certain limits 
specified in the Act. 

■(/;) A tax on companies other than mutual life insurance com- 
jianies subject to certain limits specified in the Act. 

•(t) A tax on the ownership of immovable property but not on 
transfers or sales thereof. 

(j) Licenses in respect of the importation for sale within the 
Province of goods from beyond the borders of the Union. 

(/;) Receipts of a miscellaneous nature connected with matters 
entrusted to the Province. 


APPENDIX II. 

'GoRRESPONDEKCE with the PRO\aNCIAI. Governjients reoardinq 
Readjustments mttiiik the Meston Settlement. 


Letter troji the Government of India, to all Provincial Govern- 
ments, E. No. IIG (V) E./2G, dated Simla, the 13th August 192G. 

Subject, — Beporl of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Coinmitlec in its rela- 
tions to the Meston Settlement. 

I am directed to address you on the subject of the distribution of 
takes between the Central Government and the Provincial Governments, 
which has been discussed by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
in Chapter XVI of their Report, In paragraph 6 of their Resolution 
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No. 1412-1’., dated tlie 26tli May 1924, announcing tlie terms of refer- 
ence to the Committee, the Government of India stated that it would be 
no part of the duties of the Committee to consider the equity of the Meston. 
Award, and that they should merely indicate the theoretically correct 
distribution of taxes between Imperial, Provincial and Local. The Com- 
mittee have traced the principles underljing the systems of federal 
taxation in other coimtries and specified the taxes which, in their opinion, 
should appropriately be allocated to the Imperial or the Provincial 
Governments, as the case may be, and also those which might be re- 
garded as affording possible balancing factors for establishing financial 
equilibrium in giving effect to any scheme of redistribution. They 
consider that a division of the income-tax js unavoidable, if the dis- 
tribution of the taxes is to be fair to industrial and agricultural pro- 
vinces alike, and that, if equilibrium can be secured by this means 
alone, it is undesirable to use any other balancing factors. Their final 
recommendations reduce themselves to : — 

(а) the transfer of non-judicial stamps, excise duty on country 

made ‘‘ foreign ” liquor and possibly the revenue now derived 
from excise opium to the Imperial Government, and 

(б) the establishment of equilibrium by the transfer to the provinces 

of a share of the income-tax. 

2. The Government of India recognised clearly at the very outset 
that any reform in the taxation system would inevitably involve at least 
a partial revision of the Meston Settlement, but it was obviously im- 
desirable to include within the scope of the Committee’s enquiry a highly 
controversial problem the ultimate solution of which, whatever the 
theoretical merits of any particular scheme, could only rest, in the- 
absence of intervention by higher authority, upon an agreement accept- 
able to the Government of India and the ProAuncial Governments. I 
am now to indicate the provisional Adews of the Government of India 
on the subject, which should be regarded as purely tentative and in- 
tended merely to facilitate discussion. It is proposed to discuss the 
matter at the Conference of Financial Representatives to be held in 
November next, by which time, it is hoped, the Provincial Govern- 
ments will have come to some more or less definite conclusions. 

3. I am to make it quite clear at the very beginning that, in con- 
sidering the application of any scheme of division of taxes, the Govern- 
ment of India propose to take as their starting point the financial posi- 
tion of the provinces as it will be when all the proAuncial contributions 
have been extinguished. No departure from the undertaking, which 
has been repeated on more than one occasion, to wipe out these con- 
tributions as early as possible, is or will be contemplated. Indeed, 
any other course would lay the Government of India open to the accusa- 
tion of trying to benefit one province at the expense of another. 

4. In seeking a new scheme of distribution, J am to state that the 
Government of India consider that practical crnsiderations and the 



ioquircmcn(v=! of oqiiity demand? tl»c recognition of certain basic factors 
nnd prinoijilos, ndiicli arc indicated l>elo\v : — 

(1) Tiio Mcston Av.-ard sliotdd i>o regarded ns the pcttleinoni which 

liolds tlic field so far o'; it? major achievement? are concerned. 

(2) Tiie change? to bo introduced into (hat Settlement, should bo 

kept down to the minimum. 

(3) Any sncrificc of revenue involved in a redistribution of taxes 

must be .at the expense of llic Central Govenimcni and can- 
not be made until the provincial contrilmtions bavc ceased. 

(•1) nie distribution of (axes should give the Central Govenunent 
sufiicient freedom to expand its re.venues to meet emergencies, 
such ns n great war. 

I am also to impress on the Provincial Governments in this connec- 
tion that it i? an essential feature of the reformed constitution that the 
duty of finding additional resources for the financing of progressive 
{Kilicies rests on the Provinci!’! Governments and their Legislatures, and 
th.at, when once the improve<l settlement now under discussion has 
conic into existence, they will be expected, whenever necessary, to 
make u-'e of their existing jKiwers of taxation and to develop the possi- 
bilities of elasticity contained in them, and. in particular, to liud a 
way out of some of their sjiecial dilliculfies hy developing municipal 
taxation and c.'qieiiditurc. 

0. I am now to diseu'-s the specific, recommendations of the Indian 
Taxation Knrpiiry Committee with refen-neo to the general jirinciples 
cminciatod above. The pro]>o-al of the Committee that tlie revenue 
from e.xche opium sliouhi be transferred to (he Impi'rial Government 
ha-s already been rejected by (he Govi-rnmenl. of Iiulia for reasons which 
have been explained in Mr. Tottenham’.? letter C. Xo. -Ll-li). ()./2r>, 
Pinaiiee Department (Central Pevemie.s), dated (he 3Uih .Imio 192G. 
Similar ndmini.strative objectiouH apply to the m'ommendation of the 
Committee to transfer (he excise duty on country made “ foreign ” liquor 
to the Central Govcniment, The Government of India have not yet 
arrived at a definite decision on the rpiestion, but- ,*0 far as the ])rescnt 
reference is concerned, the}’ do not propose to lake this recommenda- 
tion into considcraf ion. 

G. Tlic proposal of the Committee, to cenfrnlise nnn-jndicinl .stampH, 
with which I am next to deal is, in the opinion of the Government of 
India Konnd, A.s the Committee have jiointed out, (he authors of the 
Keport on Indian Con.stitutional Beforms intended that, the revenue 
from general stamp.? should be allocated to the Central Government. 
It was diverted to the jirovincial exchequer hy the Jlcston Commitleo 
because, to quote the words in parngra})h 312 of the Taxation hhujuiry 
Committee’s Report., “that Commillce found no other menn.s of secur- 
ing a complcL; separation of the sources of revenue between the Pro- 
vincial and the Central Government.? which would give an adequate 
revenue to certain province,?. “ The Joint Select- Committee of the Houses 
•of Parliament wliich considered tlie Meston Committee’s Report, whilo 
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they departed so far from the principle of separation of sources as to- 
recommend that the pro^dnces should be granted a 'share in the growth of 
revenue from taxation of incomes, made no suggestion as to the restora- 
tion of general stamps to the Central Government. The reasons justify- 
ing such a retransfer have been elaborated in paragraphs 314-316 of the 
Taxation Committee’s Report. To avoid seme of the inconveniences 
of the present system, the Government of India have already been 
compelled to reserve the right of fixing the duty on some of the mote 
important items in the Stamp Schedule. Moreover, such important 
problems as the extension and improvement of banking and money 
market facilities, with which they have to deal, are closely bound up 
with questions of stamp duty. The Government of India, therefore, 
are inclined to accept the recommendation of the Committee that non- 
judicial stamps should be transferred from the provinces to the Central 
Government. 

7. To compensate the provinces for the loss of revenue from non- 
judicial stamps, the Committee have recommended that they should be 
given the proceeds of a basic rate on personal incomes graduated pro- 
portionately to the general rate. The Government of India recognise, 
that, in order to give additional elasticity to provincial revenues, it is 
desirable to give the provinces a share of the income-tax, and they agree 
udth the Committee that the personal incomes from all sources of asses- 
sees resident within the province would reflect the progress in well-being 
of its inhabitants so far as any income-tax statistics can reflect them and 
would, therefore, be an equitable basis for the division of the income- 
tax. They consider, however, that the adoption of a graduated rate 
would be inconvenient from the point of view of both the Central Gov- 
ernment and the Provincial Governments, since it would create diffi- 
culties in the event of a decision to alter the rates or to adopt a new 
system of graduation. They would, therefore, perfer a flat rate on 
personal assessable incomes to the formula suggested by the Committee. 
This arrangement would replace the present arrangement under Devolu- 
tion Rule 15. I am to enclose a table showing on the basis of estimated 
figures (which would require to be modified on the basis of actuals to 
be hereafter obtained) the approximate amounts of .the assignments 
for each province in respect of income-tax proceeds if this formula were 
adopted and the amount to be distributed in the first year were fixed 
respectively at 3 crores and 3i crores. 

8. It is obvious that, whatever scheme for the division of the income- 
tax is adopted, it will be impossible exactly to balance the loss of revenue 
horn non-judicial stamps of each of the provinces. I am to state that, 
in the opimon of the Government of India, the only solution by which 
financial equilibrium can be established and which can give satisfactory 
results is to make up deficiencies by means of a method of fixed assign- 
ments to'^each province from the central revenues. They prefer this 
to a system of contribution from provinces since any system under 
which a provincial Government would raise taxes locally to finance 
central expenditure is undesirable and is open to the objection that it 
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distributes the burden of taxation unfairly. They recognise that there- 
are corresponding objections to a system of central contributions, but 
these are, in their opmion, less weighty both in theory and practice. 
The assignments from the Central Government will be so fixed as to 
place each of the provinces in approximately the same financial posi- 
tion at the outset as if no change had been made in the Meston Settle- 
ment. I am to add that, in connection with any revision of the Meston 
Settlement on the lines indicated above, the Government of India 
propose to abolish any existing amiual assignments which are recurrent" 
and are of the nature of compensation paid to or by a province in con- 
sideration of the min or modifications already made in the Meston Settle- 
ment. Examples of such assignments are those made in respect of 
customs duty on Government stores, those made on accoimt of unified, 
stamps, and those under Devolution Rule 15. All these will be merged 
in the final figure for each province. 

9. To sum up, the proposals which are now under the consideration 
of the Government of India and on which I am to invite the opinions of 
Pro-pincial Governments are briefly as follows : - 

(1) IsTon-judieial stamps vdll be transferred to the Central Govern- 

ment. 

(2) The provinces will be given the proceeds of a flat rate of income- 

tax (say, for purposes of illustration, or 3 pies in the 
rupee) on personal assessable incomes from all sources (in- 
cluding dividends from companies wherever situated) of 
assessees resident within the province. The administration 
of the income-tax department will continue to be exclusively 
imder the Central Government, but it is not proposed to 
debit any portion of the cost of the department to the Pro- 
vincial Governments. 

(3) The resulting provincial deficits, adjusted wth reference to 

existing aimual assignments, will be made good by means 
of fixed assignments from the Central Government which 
uill remain unchanged indefinitely, the amounts of such 
assignments being so calculated as to place the provinces 
in approximately the same financial position at the outset 
as if no change had been made in the Meston Settlement. 
The flat rate of income-tax will be so fixed as to reduce the 
Central assignments to as low a figure as possible. 

I am to emphasise that this scheme is put forward not us a definite 
proposal of the Government of India but only as a tentative plan which 
they have under consideration. 

10. In conclusion, I am to state that the Government of India will' 
be obliged if they may have the considered views of the Government of 

before the 1st October 1926 so that they may be 
ready with definite proposals for discussion at the Conference of Financial 
Representatives in November next. 
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Enclosure to letter No. P.-116 (V) E.-26, dated tlie 13tli August 1926. 


Provinces. 

Personal S. T. 
income plus 
Personal T. T. 
income. Estimated 
average of 3 years 
(1922-23-24-25). 

Assignments 
in lakhs on 
a 3 crore 
basis, t.e., 
2-6 pics 
per rupee. 

Assignments 
in lakhs on 
a 34 crore 
basis 
(3-03 pies 
per rupee). 

Madras .... 



27,18,58,600 

36-84 

42-98 

Bombay .... 


* 

69,17,78,696 

93-72 

109-34 

Bengal .... 


• 

50,89,78,152 

68-97 

80-40 

United Provinces 



15, -12,16, 880 

20-88 

24-36 

Punjab .... 



16,41,00,900 

22-23 

25-93 

Burma .... 



19,18,46,100 

25-98 

30-31 

Bihar and Orissa 



10,22,90,617 

13-86 

10-17 

Central Provinces , . 



8,97,70,650 

12-16 

14-17 

Assam .... 



3,96,46,666 

5-37 

6-26 

Total 


2,21,44,86,061 

300-00 

360-00 


Letter from the Government of Assasi, No. 6506-E. M., date 
THE 30th Septejiber 1926. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. 116 (V) E.-26 of ISth August 
1926, and to say that the Governor in Council has carefully considered 
the tentative scheme there put forward for the revision of the Jileston 
Settlement. He observes that while it is intended to place the provinces 
in approximately the same financial position at the outset as if no change 
had been made in the Meston Settlement, the actual effect is to sub- 
stitute to a considerable extent a fixed assignment for expanding sources 
of revenue. This arrangement must be peculiarly unfavourable to a 
province like Assam which is now largely undeveloped but is in process 
■of steady and continuous development, necessarily involving a growing 
expenditure from public funds, and the Governor in Council trusts that 
special consideration will be given to the peculiar conditions of this 
province before any change is made in the existing system. 

2. The revenue which Assam derives from non-judicial stamps, is, 
ns will be seen from the figures noted below, growing steadily and fairly 
Tapidly. Part of the increase is due to the increased rates of stamp duty 
temporarily levied for three years under the Assam Stamp Act, 1922, 
and continued for a further period of three years by the Assam Stamp 
Act, 1925 ; but apart from the effects of those Acts there is a steady and 
substantial increase which was only checked in 1921-22 by the non-co- 
-operation movement. It is certain that with the development of the 
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province the rate of increase in this source of revenue Vi'ill be accelerated^ 
and that the present proceeds from it represent but n small proportion 
of vrhat the proceeds will be in a few years time. The province, there- 
fore, stands to lose heavily b}* the substitution for its revenue from non- 
judicial stamps of an assignment fixed on the basis of the present receipts. 









St.imps, 


Net rocpipf-. 





lion- 

judicial. 

loia-so 

. 





, 

. -1,04,053 

1020-21 







. 4,82,49S 

1921-22 







. -1,11,800 

1922-23 







. 5,3.),»j0i 

192.3-21 







. 0,28,134 

192 1-2.'. 







. 0,91,492 

192.3-20 


, 





. 8,05,972 


3. Tn part compensation for (he loss of this fniitful and promising 
resource, it is propo.'cd to assign the ])rocceds of a flat rate of income- 
tax on personal assessable incomes, which would take the place of the 
provincial allocation pro\ddcd for by Devolution Rule 15. By this 
rearrangement al.'O the Assam Government would .efand to lose sub- 
stantiall}-. As was pointed in paragraph 3 of Mr. Lloyd’s letter No. 
5530-F. M., dated the 18th July 1925, Assam benefits in a peculiar 
degree b}' the present arrangement .since tlie profits of tea companic.s 
were first assessed to income-tax jjflcr the year 1920-21, but thi.s addi- 
tion to the provincial resources is only equitable, since the existence 
of the great tea industrj' in A.«.«am. ncce.'Jsitatcs lieavy cx])cnditure in 
almost ever)* branch of the jirovincitil administration. In the absence 
of reliable figures relating to dividends from tea coni])anies assessed to 
income-tax outside the province but paid to pensons resident within the 
province, it is not possible to s.ay precisely what the provincial loss would 
Ije under the proposed arrangement, but the Governor in Council is 
assured that it would be considerable and that the estimated figures 
given in the statement appended to your letter are considerably higher 
than would actually be reached. Tlic preponderance in Assam of tea 
companies working on sterling capital renders the proportion of the 
dividends distributed to residents within the province much smaller 
than in the case of most other provincial industries, and any empirical 
calculations relating to this matter based on conditions prevailing in 
India generally must operate to the detriment of Assam. 

4. In paragraph 4 of your letter, the Government of India impress 
upon Provincial Governments that the duty of finding additional resources 
for the financing of progressive ])olicics rc.sts upon them and that when 
the new settlement now under discussion has come into existence, they 
will be expected, whenever necessary to make use of their existing 
powers of texation and to develop the possibilities of elasticity contain- 
ed in them. Tlie difficulty of inducing the Legislative Council to agree 
to any such course of action is not peculiar to Assam but in respect of 
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ilie exploitation of taxable resources, Assam labours under special 
•difficulties to wbicb I am to invite tbe attention of tbe Government of 
India. Tbe Government of Assam have more than once protested against 
the continuance of the export duty on tea, not merely on abstract 
economic grounds, but also because its levy prevents any adequate 
contribution being taken from the tea industry to meet the cost of the 
provincial administration, which as already explained is greatly in- 
creased by the existence of the industry within the province. Import 
duties, which are entirely central, constitute another serious burden 
upon the industry, while under the proposed arrangement, stamp 
duties will be centralised and the present small share of the income-tax 
allocated to the local Government will be considerably reduced. In 
these circumstances one important potential taxable source is deprived 
of all elasticity which could be exploited for provincial purposes, while 
elasticity under other heads is not easy to find. A gradual reduction 
of the Excise revenue seems inevitable, and apart faom Eorests, the 
development of which must depend to a large extent on capital expendi- 
ture and will be a slow process. Land Revenue will under the proposed 
arrangement be the only important head of expending revenue left to 
the local Government. There are however limits to the amount which 
can be taken from the ordinary cultivator and it would be obffiously 
u^air to make that class pay for the increased cost of the administra- 
tion due to the existence of a special industry, which is already fully 
•exploited for the purposes of central taxation. 

5. For these reasons the Governor in Council views the scheme set 
forth in your letter with the gravest misgivings. He cannot b\it feel 
that the substitution for growing sources of revenue of a fixed assign- 
ment which will remain unchanged indefinitely 'uill render it impossible 
to provide adequately for the needs of the province during its present 
stage of development ; and he trusts that in the course of the discussions 
which are to take place on this subject, some more equitable solution 
wiU be found. 


Lutter fkom the Government oe the Central Provinces, No. 

C.-95/1483-X, dated the 5rd October 1926. 

I am directed to reply to your letter F. No. 116 (V) F/.-26, dated the 
13th August 1926, on the subject of the distribution of taxes between 
the Central and Piovincial Governments, with special reference to the 
recommendations made by the Indian Taxation Bnquirv Committee 
in chapter 16 of their report. The scheme tentatively outlined is based 
on the condition precedent that the present provincial contributions 
have already been extinguished and it is then proposed that the Head 
non-judicial stamps should be transferred to Central Revenues and that 
-in its place the provinces should be given the proceeds of a flat rate on 
the income-tax on personal assessable incomes from all sources; the 
resulting provincial deficits being made good by means of fixed assign- 
ments from the Central Government. Tlie assignments are to remain 
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•unclianged indefinitely and to be so calculated as to place tbe provinces 
in approximately the same financial position at tbe outset as if no change 
bad been made in^tbe Meston Settlement. 

2. Tbe Governor in Council, in considering tbe financial and other 
■effects of these proposals, has for tbe reasons outlined below experienced 
'Considerable difficulty in coming to any definite conclusions. In tbe 
•statement appended to this letter tbe revenues derived during each of 
tbe last 5 years from these two beads are given. Both are expanding 
sources of revenue, but owing to changes which have occurred in recent 
years, both in regard to the methods of assessment in the case of Income- 
tax and the rates of assessment in the case of both taxes, it is difficult 
to determine finally imder which head there are greater potentialities 
of growth. The recent reorganisation of the Income-tax department 
led to an immediate increase in the estimate of assessable income, but 
in the last two years there has, it will be seen, been an important drop 
■of over B.S. 90 lakhs below the figures of 1923-24. The present net 
revenue from non-judicial stamps is about Rs. 19| lakhs, and at the 
present rates the normal annual growth of revenue appears to be about 
Rs. .50,000. On the other hand, the provincial share of Income-Tax 
will, according to the flat rate sanctioned by the Government of India, 
be between Rs. 12 and Rs. 14 lakhs, and if, despite the present slump, 
the normal annual increase in personal assessable income be taken at 
Rs. 27 lakhs {vide statement)-, the normal growth in the provincial share 
•of the revenue under this head will vary from Rs. 35,000 to Rs. 42,000 
according to the flat rate sanctioned. So far, therefore, as the figures 
bave value they show that in recent years there has been a great natural 
growth and expanse in the revenue derived from non-judicial stamps 
than in '^that from"'personal Income-tax. 

3. It is also probable that, in a province situated like the Central 
Provinces with its predominant agricultural interests these conditions 
may continue to prevail almost indefinitely. Business, commerce 
and industries have only a subordinate importance and the sources of 
Income-tax are therefore limited, while the profits from stamps come 
alike from transactions connected with land, as well as from other 
business. In addition, the chief industries of the provinces, its coal 
and manganese mines and its cotton mills, are all largely ffi the hands 
of companies, the shareholders of which are mainly not resident within 
the province. The Governor in Council, therefore, inclines to the view 
that the province is not lilrely to profit financially by the proposals now 
•outlined, as if the present ratio growth of the two taxes continued, 
the methods proposed in paragraph 9 (3) of your letter under reply for 
adjusting the resulting provincial deficits will operate increasingly to 
the financial disadvantage of the province. 

4. The local Government will also have no control over the altera- 
tions of assessment in regard to both taxes, a factor which would direct- 
ly affect the rate of expansion. At the same time it will render itself 
dependent on a tax which is universally unpopular and the enhancement 
of which will always be resisted, as against a tax which is only indirectly 
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felt by the whole community and winch, as the recent Stamp Amendment 
Act, no longer in force, has showJi, is capable of considerable enhance- 
ment should local circumstances require that this he done. 

5. Whatever therefore may be the theoretical advantages of_ the 
scheme proposed, there are practical objections which have consider- 
able weight, and in so far as the purely local interests of the province- 
are concerned, the Governor in CouncU inclines to the view that the 
maintenance of the existing settlement mtm^s the provincial contribu- 
tion, would be more advantageous to it than the scheme proposed. In 
any case before he commits himself in regard to the present proposals- 
of the Government of India, he desires to have some idea of Avhat the 
intention of the Government of India is in regard to the proposals of 
the Taxation Committee in respect of the future rates of assessment of 
these two taxes. 


STATEMENT. 

I. Statement shotting the gross and net revenue from non-jiidicial stamps-’ 
realised during the pears 1921-22 to 1925-26. 

(The figures are in thousands.) 


Year. 

Total 

leyenue. 

Total 

expenditure. 

■ 

H 

Increase or 
decrease of 
revenue as 
compared 
with the pre-- 
vious year. 





Bs. 

Ks. 

Ks. 

Bs. 

1021-22 

• 


. 

17,23 

1,09 

16,14 


1922-1-3 



• 

19,28 

1.14 

18,14 

-f*2,00 

1923-24* 



• 

22,70 

1,80 

20,90 

4-2,76 

1924-23 

• « 


• 

24,28 

1,32 

22,96 

-t-2.06- 

1925-26 

* « 


• 

24,16 

1.58 

22,68 

—0,38 

1926-27t 

« • 


- 

21,09 

3.83 

19,26 

—3,34 


* Year dwrmg which the enhanced rates prescribed by the C. P. Stamp Amendments- 
Act -were in force, 
t Budget figures- 

If the net revenues of the years 1921-22 and the budaetted net revemies of I02fi 2T 
be compared, during which years the same rates were in' force, there is an inoreace nf 
-Eb. 3'I2 over 6 years, or an annual growth of Es. 0'52. ‘ 
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II. Statement showing the assessed personal income on loMch income-ta,x 
revenue is calculated for the years 1921-22 to 1925-26. 


Year. 

Amount of 
Assessed Income. 

Increase or 
decrease on the 
figures of the 
previous year. 









Bs. 

Rs. 

1921-22 . 


. 

. 

> 


• 

• 

6,19,76 ' 


1922-23 . 


• 

• 

. 

• 

• 

■ 

7,23,01 

-i-1,03,26 

1923-24 . 


• 

. 

> 

. 

• 


8,47,76 

-)-l,24,75 

1924-25 . 

• 

. 

. 

• 

. 

• 

. 

7,77,19 

—71,67 

1926-26 . 


• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

• 

7,56,91 

—19,28 


If the assessable income of 1921-22 be compared •ndth that of 1925-26, 
there is an increase of Rs. 1,37'15 over 5 years or an annual growth of 
Rs. 27*4:3. This would yield to the Province from Rs. 35,000 to Rs. 
42,000 increase according as the Flat Rate selected is 2 1 or 3 pies. 


Xetter eroji the Government of Madras, No. 24262-Accts.-] , 
DATED THE 2ND OCTOBER 1926. 

JReport of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in its relations to the 
Meston Settlement — Ref. Letter from the Government of India, Finance 
Department, F. No. 116 (F) F.I26, dated 13th August 1926. 

In reply to the letter from the Government of India referred to above, 
I am directed to state that, if the Madras Government understand them 
.aright, the proposals of the Government of India accept the position 
which this Government have always maintained, namely, that no 
•question of revision of what is 'known as the Meston Settlement can arise 
until this Government are secured in all their revenues under that scheme, 
that is to say, those revenues of which they would be possessed, if and 
when the provincial contributions have been extinguished. They entire- 
ly -concur that, once that has been effected, the proposal of the Indian 
Taxation Enquiry Committee to centralise non-judicial stamps is sound. 

2. As regards the arrangement under which Provincial Governments 
.are to be compensated for the loss of provincial revenue to which this, 
reform will give rise, I am to say that the tentative conclusion of this 
Government is that the proposals of the Government of India are pro- 
bably as equitable as could be devised. I am to add, however, that, 
in their opinion, the flat rate should be so adjusted that, at the outset, 
no province shall receive more than approximately the amount of revenue 
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actually lost by the transfer of general stamps. It seems clear tbat> if 
the flat rate were pitched sufficiently high, some provinces might receive' 
under tTiia head alone considerably more than the revenue thus lost. 

3. The Madras Government recogmze that these proposals sub' 
stitute for general stamps a source of revenue which may prove much 
more progressive in some pro'vdnces than in others, as a percentage 
increase in the sum total of the personal assessable income in one pro\ance v 
will give a much larger additional revenue than a similar percentage 
increase in another. That result, however, seems to them to be equit- 
able, and they trust that the proposals of the Government of India 
will result in an adjustment of the financial settlement which will not 
only meet the position of this Government but prove acceptable to other 
provinces, wliich have attached much greater importance to the right 
of sharing in the proceeds of the income-tax. 


Letter from the Government of the United Provinces, No. B.- 
848, DATED THE 7tH OCTOBER 1926. 

I am directed to invite a reference to ]\Ir. Jukes’ letter No. 116 (Y)' 
P./26, dated August 13, 1926, wluch deals with the recommendations 
of. the Indian Taxation Inquiry Committee on the subject of the dis- 
tribution of taxes between the Central and Provincial Governments, 
In this letter, the Government of India ask for the ojnnion of the- 
Local Government on the proposals : — 

(o) to transfer non-judicial stamps to the Central Government ; 
and 

(6) to reimburse provincial revenues by means of the proceeds of 
a flat rate of income-tax on personal incomes from all sources, 
with a fixed and permanent assignment in adjustment of 
any deficit. 

2. As regards the first proposal, the Governor in Council has no 
observation to' make save that he agrees entirely with the arguments 
by which the Taxation Inquiry Committee support the suggestion to- 
retransfer general stamp revenue from the provincial to the central- 
exchequer. 

3. The Governor in Council, however, is not satisfied that the second: 
proposal, which he has carefully considered, is equally acceptable, and- 
offers for the consideration of the Government of India the following 
criticisms. 

4. (a) The Government of India, in paragraph 7 of Mr. Jukes’ 
letter, recog^e ‘ that in order to give additional elrsticity to pro'vincial 
revenues, it is desirable to give the province a share of the income-tax.” 
This share of income-tax will be based on the assessable income, and the- 
revenue derived therefrom will expand as that income expands. In 
other words the provincial share of the income-tax revenue -u-ill be capable 
of natural growth. But the revenue derived from general stamps 
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is also capable of natural growth, as the actual receipts of recent years 
prove. If the exchange of one source of revenue for the other, is tO’ 
be fair, then clearly the province should receive a sufficient share of 
income-tax revenue to produce the entire sum which it now receives 
from the general stamp duties ; and the proposal to substitute a fixed 
assignment for a part of that revenue will not satisfy that condition, 
because it has the effect of depriving the province of a part of that natural 
grovd'h of revenue generally by which it at present benefits. And this 
loss will be appreciable. The revenue derived from general stamps at 
present is approximately 38 lakhs ; a flat rate of 3-03 pies per rupee 
would produce a little over 24 lakhs ; so that the fixed assignment on 
this basis would be 12 lakhs. One-third of the new source of revenue 
would, therefore, be entuely incapable of natural grcvi:h. 

5. (b) Though the revenue derived from general stamps is on the 
whole progressive, and has actually increased at the average rate of a 
laldi per amium during recent years, yet in the same period not onlj’’ has 
the income assessed to income-tax declined, but the number of assessees 
has fallen. The Governor in Council suggests indeed that for the reasons 
noted below the growth of income, and consequently of income-tax 
revenue, will always lag behind ,the growth of income-tax revenue 
derived from general stamps. 

(]) The causes which produce variations in these two types of tax 
are much the same ; the revenues from both tends to increase 
in prosperous times and to decrease in times of depression. 
But in the case of general stamp revenue, the variations due 
to these causes are less marked than in the case of income- 
tax revenue. General stamp duties for the most part relate 
to transactions involving, directly or indirectly, some transfer 
of property. In prosperous times, the number of these 
transactions increases because there is more property coming 
into the market in the course of trade or commerce. But 
in times of depression, though the amount of rqoney seeking 
investment in property decreases, yet the number of transfers 
does not necessarily decrease proportionately, since credit 
operations of all lands are required to tide over the period 
of depression. 

(2) Moreover in so for as the growth of income-tax revenue and 
the growth of general stamp revenue are due solely to in- 
creased prosperity, the former growth will always, for two 
reasons, — one natural and one artificial — be slower than the 
latter. The natural reason is that the increased number of 
transfers of property which causes the growth of revenue 
from general stamps, must have time before they can pro- 
duce their natural effect in the growth of income, and conse- 
quently of income-tax revenue. The artificial cause is that 
income-tax is always assessed on the income of the preceding 
year. The Governor in Council suggests that, as a general 
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rule, a prosperous trade year would produce an increase in 
the revenue from general stamps in that year, but would 
not increase the income-tax revenue till the next year, or 
the next year but one. 

6. This tendency of income-tax revenue to lag behind general stamp 
revenue is of special importance in the circumstances of the province. 
The province already benefits by a steady growth in its general stamp 
duties. If it is to give up that revenue and receive in lieu a share of its 
income-tax revenue, it will not obtain an equal benefit immediately 
though it may do so in course of time. But in the present financial 
position of* the province, it is the present that matters ; the future, 
bringing with it further remissions of the contribution, will not be so 
difficult from the financial point of view. 

7. (c) As has been mentioned above, the normal annual growth of 
general stamp revenue averages a lakh of rupees. To obtain the same 
result from the share of income-tax (even if the average rate was fixed 
sufficiently high to dispense mth the need for any adjusting assignment), 
the growth of assessable income would have to be 62 lakhs per annum. 
Judging from past results, the Governor in Council has little hope that 
such an increase will occur in the near future. 

8. (d) The Government of India suggest that the share of income-tax 
which they propose to give to the province in lieu of general stamp reve- 
nue will give additional elasticity to the provincial revenues. The 
term “ elasticity ” as applied to taxation usually connotes that its pro- 
ceeds can be artificially expanded or contracted" by varying the rate of 
taxation. That is true of the existing revenue from general stamps ; 
but it will not be true of the proposed share of income-tax, since pre- 
sumably the Government of India will retain the right to vary the rates 
of income-tax. In the opinion of the Governor in Council, therefore, 
the proposal, so far from increasing, will actually decrease the elasticity 
of provincial revenues. 

9. The Governor in Cormcil, therefore, considers that the proposed 
change will prove disadvantageous to the province and, unless some 
means can be devised to avoid the consequent loss, he is not at present 
prepared to support it. 


Bettee from the Government of Bengal, No. 1453-T.— F. B., dated 
Daejeeltng, the 2nd October 1926. 

[Eefort of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee in its relation to the 

Meston Settlement.} 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. F. 116 (V) F.-26, dated the 
13th Augi^t 1926, on the above subject, in which the Government of 
India, acting on the recommendations of the Indian Taxation Enquiry 
Committee as to the theoretically correct distribution of the proceeds 
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give Bengal an expanding revenue to cope Tdtli tlie growing needs of 
tte province. The prognostications of this Government as regards the 
first and second points were completely justified, for the immediate 
effect of the award was a very considerable deficit as was indeed admitted 
by the Government of India. This Government had to impose additional 
taxation, resort to drastic measures of retrenchment and to ask for the 
remission of the provincial contribution. The finances of the province 
are somewhat better, but even now there is no working surplus and 
there is not a sufficiently expanding revenue. The local Government, 
thanks to additional taxation and the remission of the provincial contri- 
bution, is solvent, but they can do nothing of value to cope with the 
grounng needs of the province. 

4. The main contention of this Government is whatever may be 
the manner in which the proceeds of taxation be allotted for the needs 
of Bengal, that allocation will never be satisfactory unless and until 
the total proceeds bear a sufficient approximation to the expenditure of 
the province. By the Meston Settlement Bengal was placed in a posi- 
tion of very considerable deficit — ^the expenditure far exceeded the 
revenue — with the remission of the provincial contribution that deficit 
was reduced but by no means wiped out. It seems scarcely necessary 
again to enlarge on the facts, they have been so often pressed on the 
•Central Government and are well la^o^vn to the Government of India. 
The financial plight of Bengal has been admitted, and it has been recog- 
nised by the temporar}^ remission of its contribution. The remarks of 
Sir Malcolm Hailey, quoted in paragraph 5 of this Government letter 
Ho. 720-F. of the 19th January 1925, may be here repeated ; — 

“We have examined the case both narrowly and critically and it 
appears certain that -with every economy Bengal must have 
a deficit of not less than Rs. 120 laklis, even if we make no 
allowance for any extra expenditure on improvements in 
transferred subjects, such as are desired by hlinisters — 
improvements which we are told are necessary if the system 
of Reforms is to be a success. Bengal would have that 
deficit even if it provided only the bare minimmn expenditure 
required to carry on the ordinary administration of the pro- 
vince. 

5. The temporary remission of the contribution has been of some 
assistance to the local Government, but the Governor in Council desires 
. to repeat that the Government of Bengal accepted this under protest 
as a mere palliative, and that he cannot accept it as a final solution of 
the question. Tire complaint of the Government of Bengal has always 
been that sufficient regard was not had to the expenditure of the province. 
The Meston Settlement did not give sufficient regard to the fact, that,' 
when the financial changes consequent on the Reforms were under 
consideration, Bengal was working merely on a provisional settlement. 
That provisional settlement had been made in 1912 for a period of three 
years only and its revision had to be postponed owing to considerations 
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arising out of the war, and had not been effected when the Reforms 
came imder consideration. Had that revision been effected, tiiere 
cannot be the slightest doubt — and this is supported by the investigations 
made preparatory to the appointment of the Meston Committee and 
subsequently on the representations of this Government against the 
Meston award — that an inevitable increase must-have been made iri the 
revenues of the province in order to meet its expenditure. An inevitable 
consequence of this would have been therefore that the increased spending 
power of Bengal under the new distribution of revenues recommended 
by the Meston Committee, as foimd by that committee would have 
very largely disappeared and the premises on which the Meston Committee 
based its recommendations would have been materially altered. The 
local Government must therefore press again for a thorough revision 
of the whole settlement. 

6. Adverting however to the proposals which the Government of 
India put forward for the transfer of the revenue from non-judicial 
stamps from the Provincial Governments to the Central Government, 
and its replacement in the revenues of the Provincial Governments by 
a share of the receipts from income-tax and a fixed assignment to make- 
up for the re.sulting provincial deficit, there is undoubted force in the- 
arguments that have been put forward on various occasions, reiterated 
recently by the Taxation Enquiry Cornmittee, that non-judicial stamps 
should be a central source of revenue. It is recognised that their allo- 
cation to provincial revenues was primarily based on the fact that by 
no other means then found feasible was it possible, following the under- 
lying principle that there should be complete separation of sources of 
revenue between the Central and Provincial Governments, to secure to 
certain provinces adequate revenues. This Government need therefore 
not object, provided it is assured of another source (or sources) of revenue, 
at least equally satisfactory and equally capable of the same financial 
possibilities. 

7. In the opinion, however, of the Governor in Council the proposals 
of the Government of India — a share in the income-tax plus a fixed 
assignment— entirely fail to meet this condition ; and he is compelled, 
therefore, to say that he is unable to accept them as a satisfactory arrange- 
ment. In paragraph 7 of their letter under reply the Government of 
India remark — “ lOie Government of India recognise that in order to 
give additional elasticity to provincial revenues it is desirable to give- 
the provinces a share of the income tax.” The Government of Bengal 
find it, however, impossible to understand how the proposals of the 
Government of India will make for additional elasticity. The proposal 
is to replace non-judicial stamps, an elastic source of revenue, by au 
elastic source of revenue, income-tax, producing a fractional part (iu 
Bengal, on the higher estimate, only two-thirds) of the revenue derived 
from non-judicial stamps with the deficit made up by a fixed assignment. 
The Government of Bengal have not access to the figures on which the 
share of the receipts to be given to the local Government has been based, 
but those figures which they have do not exhibit that capacity for 
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•expansion, which is possessed by non-judicial stamp revenue. It is there- 
fore not clear to what extent that source of revenue— income-tax— is at 
p)resent elastic. However that may be, elasticity is in part to be replaced 
by inelasticity ; it is diminished instead of being added to, and Bengal 
"undoubtedly would lose rather than benefit from the proposal. 

8. Tlie facts relative to the non-judicial stamp revenue in Bengal 
make this abundantly clear. The normal standard taken at the time of 
the fixation of the present settlement was Es. 84,60,000. In order to 
clear its recurring deficit and secure equilibrium in its finances, but 
solely as a temporary measure for this purpose, the local Government 
with the assent of the Legislative Council increased the rates of non- 
judicial stamps and secured a very considerable enhancement of its 
revenues. The full efiect of this measure has not yet been obtained, 
but nevertheless in the past year the revenue from thus source amounted 
to Es. 1,30,59,000. The Governor in Council must, and the Legislative 
Council in particular would, object most strongly to the replacement 
of this source of revenue which has shown itself so capable of expansion 
by a new arrangement, which would be in part a fixed assignment and 
for the remainder a source producing a lesser revenue and with no greater 
comparative power of expansion. That objection has all the more 
force inasmuch as the increased taxation, although temporarily meant 
■to produce eqmlibrium, was eventually intended for development in 
the more popular side of the administration. It follows that the local 
'Government cannot agree to any proposal for a change in the present 
allocation of revenue unless that change produces equal, if not greater, 
elasticity in the sources of revenue made available to the province. Tlie 
local legislature would equally strongly object to a measure which would 
place at the disposal of the Central Government the increased revenue, 
which by their own legislation they have secured 'wdth the intention of 
carrying out the development of their own province, for what on the 
face of it is a less elastic source of revenue. ' If no other solution can be 
'devised the Governor in Council considers that the existing arrangement 
by which non-judicial stamps are retained by the province may well 
be allowed to continue. Although there are difficulties in dealing with 
that source of revemie, as it relates to subjects administered by the 
•Government of India, these difficulties have been got over in the past 
■and there has been no particular inconvenience. 

9. The Governor in Council, however, recognises that it is but fair 
that the pro'vinces, particularly industrial provinces, should have a share 
in the income-tax. This is all the more necessary in Bengal which differs 
from all the other provinces of India, except Bihar and Orissa, in that 
its Land Eevenue is based on a permanent settlement, is particularly 
inelastic in nature, and on the basis of population compares very un- 
favourably with other provinces. It has indeed already been admitted 
that the provinces should have a share of the profits on industrial and 
commercial undertakings, but by the Meston Award the Government of 
-Benpl have been deprived of such profits by the Government of India 
retaining the income-tax while lea-vdng it to the Government of Bengal 
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to maintain entirely the administration, at a great expense, of a city 
which has grown to the size and importance of the City of Calcutta by 
reason of its large industrial and commercial undertakings. 

10. While, however, the Governor in Council would agree with the 
proposal that in any modification of the present settlement the pro- 
vincial Governments should have a share of the income-tax, he is not 
satisfied, even apart from the conclusions set out above, that the pro- 
posals put forward in paragraph 7 of the Government of India letter 
constitute the best method of giving effect to this intention. With the 
suggestion of a flat rate he agrees : it is the simplest method, it gives 
a feeling of some elasticity, it provides for expansion and it is an en- 
couragement to a local Government to dcAmlop its industries. The 
difficulty which the Governor in Council sees has reference to the basis 
of assessment. The ludposal is to give the proceeds of a flat rate on- 
personal assessable incomes from all sources of assessees resident within 
the province. Tire idea underlying this is that the income-tax is pri- 
marily a personal tax and that the provinces cannot equitably claim 
anything in the shape of a tax from persons not resident in their juris- 
diction. It is not clear, however, whether in referring to personal assess- 
able incomes and a flat rate thereon, the Government of India propose 
to impose this flat rate also on personal incomes assessed to the super 
tax— although from the statement appended to their letter personal 
super tax incomes are included. The Taxation Enquiry Committee, 
while recommending a share in the income -tax for the provinces, expressed 
the opinion that super tax should go to the Central Government. The 
Government of India make no allusion to this recommendation ; and I 
am, therefore, to request that their intensions in this respect may be 
expressed more clearly and that the expression “ personal assessable 
income ” may be defined. 

11. Nor do the Government of India make any reference to the further 
recommendation of the Taxation Enquiry Committee that in addition 
to the allotment made on personal incomes, the allocation of which 
is based entirely on domicile, there should be partial recognition of the 
principle of origin by assigning to each province a small portion of the 
receipts of the corporation profits tax, by which term they designate 
the tax on the profits of companies now known as the super tax, and in 
respect of which they have made certain suggestions including the 
renewal of the present exemption limit. The Gov( rnor in Council 
maintains that it is in the income of companies and undertakings of 
this Icind that the commercial prosperity of a province is reflected and. 
that the considerations, which justify the allocation to an industrial 
province of at least a share in the income-tax from persons, are of nO' 
less weight in the case of the tax derived from companies. The tes t- 
of domicile may bo of greater weight and value than that of origin;, 
nevertheless the distinction may well be obliterated when the province^ 
are to receive only a share of the receipts from income-tax. Tlie Governor- 
in Council urges therefore that instead of resorting to the compl’catioi '&• 
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of personal assessable incomes and corporation profits, tbe solution lies 
in a flat rate based on tbe total of all assessable incomes. 

12. In paragraph 8 of tbeir letter tbe Government of India explain 
bow tbe difference between tbe flat rate on tbe income-tax and tbe 
revenue from non-judicial stamps is to be made up. In tbeir opinion, 
tbe only solution wbicb can give satisfactory results is to make up defi- 
ciencies by means of a method of fixed assignment to each province 
from tbe central revenues. As has been shown, the result would not 
be satisfactory — ^tbe provinces would largely lose tbe possibility of 
expanding revenue wbicb tbej’’ might obtain if they retained non-judicial 
stamps. Part of an elastic source of revenue would be exchanged for 
an inelastic assignment. Their further suggestion for tbe merging of 
existing annual assignments in tbe final figure merely, in tbe opinion 
of the Governor in Council, adds to tbe unsatisfactory nature of tbe 
arrangement. Taldng one instance, tbe Government of Bengal receive 
an assignment now of B,s. 11.30,000 on account of unified stamps, with 
a possibility of an increase after tbe term of five years for which tbe 
settlement of this assignment is made. Tbe Government of Bengal 
will lose any such increase by tbe merging of this assignment in tbe 
proposed fixed assignment. The Governor in Council must, therefore, 
strongly object to the proposal for a fixed assignment, if it is intended 
to cover a deficiency caused by a change in tbe allocation of revenues 
which has tbe effect of depriving this province of revenues capable and 
possible of expansion and increase. 

13. Tbe proposals wbicb tbe Government of India put forward in a 
tentative fashion do not, therefore, commend themselves to this Gov- 
ernment ; and His Excellency in Council is compelled to reiterate tbe 
statement that the Government of Bengal cannot be satisfied unless at 
any rate they are secured sources of revenue no less elastic than tbe 
present and providing sufficient expansion to meet at least tbe ordinary 
growth of expenditure. 

14. In this connection I am to bring to tbe notice of tbe Government 
■of India tbe fact that it has been pressed upon tbe local Government 
from tune to tune that Bengal should be given a share of the export 
■duty on jute. The Governor in Council has generally met this conten- 
tion by bolding out that whilst be cannot remain satisfied with tbe 
Meston Settlement, be would leave it to tbe Imperial Government in 
tbe first instance to consider by what means a revision can satisfactorily 
be made. It is observed, however, that tbe Taxation Enquiry Committee 
have included export duties in the list of possible balancing factors in 
■connection with tbe distribution between Imperial and Provincial ; 
and His Excellency in Council, therefore, luges that in a revision of tbe 
settlement part at any rate of tbe proceeds of this duty may be credited 
to this province. The share of tbe exports of jute belonging to Bengal 
would amount to approximately 90 per- cent, of tbe total export ; and 
a share of tbe export duty on this article can, therefore, fitly be credited 
to Bengal without causing any complications in tbe settlement vis-d-vis 
other provinces. 
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Ietter from the Government of the Punjab, No. 29613-B,, dated 

THE 11th October 1926. 

I am directed to reply to your letter P. No. 116 (V) P./26, dated 
-the 13tli August, 1926, regarding the report of the Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Committee in its relations to the Meston Settlement. I am 
to communicate the provisional views of the Governor in Council and to 
■explain that they are intended to facilitate discussion and are not to be 
regarded as committing this Government to any decision. 

2. In regard to the basic factors and principles enunciated in para- 
graph 4 of your letter, I am to say that the Governor in Council accepts 
them on the understanding that they do not refer to any changes that 
may be made in the Meston Settlement as a result of the enquiry of the 
'Statutory Commission to be appointed under section 84-A of the Gov- 
•ernment of India Act. He assumes that this is the intention of the 
Government of India. 

3. In regard to the financial aspect of the specific proposals contained 
in your letter, I am, in the first place, to observe that the receipts from 
non-judicial stamps in this province include certain fees and taxes im- 
posed other than under the Stamp Act, which are collected in the form 
•of non-judicial stamps for administrative convenience. It is assumed 
-that your proposals do not extend to fees of this land, but are confined 
to receipts from non-judicial stamps collected as duty imposed under 
the provisions of the India Stamp Act of 1899 and the connected pro- 
vincial amendment Acts. On this assumption, the change proposed 
involves {a) the surrender by provincial Governments of the power to 
increase or reduce the rates of stamp duty on certain transactions, which 
they now exercise with the sanction of the Governor-General, (6) the 
surrender by provincial Governments to the Central Government of 
.receipts from non-judicial stamps, and (c) the grant by the Central 
'Government of compensation equivalent to_the receipts of non-judicial 
;Stamps as calculated at the time of surrender, the compensation consist- 
ing of : — 

(i) the proceeds of a flat rate of income-tax, and 

(ii) a fixed cash assignment representing the difference between 

the amoxmt surrendered and the initial proceeds of the flat 
rate of income-tax. 

1 am to say that the Governor in Council considers that, purely on 
-financial grounds, the proposals are open to two objections : In the 
first place, they deprive provincial Governments of valuable means 
■of raising new taxation or of gmng relief in existing taxation, and they 
thus curtail the flexibility of provincial finance. In the second place, 
they involve the partial substitution of a source of revenue which con- 
tains the element of natural increase by a fixed assignment, and they 
are, therefore, unfavourable to those provinces in which the natural 
•increase in the initial proceeds of the flat rate of income-tax -will not 
rSuBBtce to cover the natural increase in the revenue from non-judicial 
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stamps. In this province, it is estimated that the natural increase in’ 
receipts from income-tax and in receipts from non-judicial stamps is at 
the same rate, rvliich may, for the purpose of illustration, be assumed 
to be 5 per cent, per annum. The present receipts from non-judicial 
stamps are on the average about 40 lakhs per annum, while the proceeds 
from flat of 3-03 pies per rupee of income assessed to income-tax would 
be 26 lakhs. On this basis, the fixed cash assignment made by the 
Government of India would be 14 laldis. and rhe Punjab Government 
would lose by the transaction the equivalent of compound interest •on 
this sum at 5 per cent, per annum. 


4. I am, however, to state that the Governor in Council is opposed 
to the proposed changes less on account -of considerations of financial 
gain or loss to individual produces, t])an because they offend agauist 
general principles to which he attaches importance. He considers it 
to be essential to the development of self-Government that the distri- 
bution of resources and powers between the Central and Provdneial 
Governments should be such as to give to tbe latter sufficient powers 
in regard to the enhancement and reduction of taxation as will enable- 
them to hold the balance fairly between different classes of the commu- 
nity, In bis view it is not sufficient that local Govermnents should 
enjoy a share of the proceeds of taxation imposed by the Government 
of India on the industrial and commercial classes ; local Governments- 


must have the pover to determine within reasonable limits the burden 
of taxation that these classes shall bear. The necessity of this power 
is especially felt in provinces such as the Punjab, where agricultural 
interests predominate and where political developments arc in the direc- 
tion of the creation of rural and lu-ban parties, which in many mattera 
tend to follow communal sympathies. The recent fiscal policy of the 
pro-vince has, to a considerable extent, been determined by the necessity 
of reconciling the conflicting interests of these two parties ; and the 
fact that it has been possible to make substantial increases in the revenues 
of the prornnee -unthout serious opposition is largely due to the exercise 
by Government of its powers of taxation in such a way as to distribute 
the additional burden over all classes. The rural classes submitted less 
un-wilfingly to an increase in the canal rates because simultaneous 
m^sures were taken to enhance the stamp duty on transactions that 
primarily affected the urban population. In the same way it is now possible 
so to arrange reductions of taxation as to benefit all classes. The Gover- 
nor in Council regards with apprehension a state of affaire in which it 
■vould not be possible for this Government either to tax or to relieve 
the section of the urban community which is composed of the industrial 
and commercial classes, but such a position would be created if the change 
now proposed were accepted. He is confident that the change would be 
viewed by the ina]onty of members of the Punjab Legislative Council 
noliev ^a^^ThTt’ embarrass Government in its fiscal 

bv a^serious curL’l ^^^ass and communal bitterness- 
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5. I am to say that the Governor in Council would attach less im- 
'portance to the considerations mentioned in the 'last paragraph were 
It possible, as the Government of India suggest, to find a way out of 
■provincial difficulties by the development of local taxation. I am to 
explain that, as the local Government has nob the legal power to compel 
local bodies to impose additional taxation, it cannot redress inequalities 
in provincial taxation as between different sections of the community 
by enforcing what it considers to be suitable standard of local taxation. 
It is no doubt possible in theory to secure the desired result by differentia- 
tion between various local bodies in the amount of financial assistance 
given by Government ; but, while indirect pressure of tliis land may be. 
and is now used to induce a particular municipal committee or district 
board to raise a specific tax to the general pitch, it cannot be used as 
between urban and rural bodies •without aggravating the class and com- 
munal feeling which it is the policy of Government to mitigate. 

In connection -witb the general question of local taxation, I am to 
observe that the reformed constitution, which has, in effect, transferred 
•the administration of beneficient departments on behalf of Government 
"to ministers and their supporters in the Council, necessarily encourages 
a progressive increase in expenditure from pro'vincial sources on those 
-acti-nties, e.g., Education, Medical and Veterinary relief and communi- 
•cations, which may be regarded as a joint charge on provincial revenues 
and local funds. The total expenditure on these services tends steadily 
to increase while the proportion of the total pro\’ided by local bodies 
tends steadily to fall. In the opinion of the Governor in Council this 
tendency vfill persist since, apart from the natural desire of the Legis- 
- lative Council to provide liberally for the beneficient departments, it is 
.now generally recognised that it is only by means of a large measure of 
qjrovincial finance and provincial control that it is possible, firstly, to 
•avoid serious deterioration in efficiency, and, secondly, to secure a uniform 
■standard of development throughout the province. 

While, therefore, the Governor in Council accepts the desirability 
of the expansion of local resources, he considers that their development 
atjthe expense of provincial revenues would be inimical to progress, 
and that practical difficulties will so restrict their independent develop- 
ment as to afford little relief to proMncial responsibilities. 

6. In conclusion, I am to say that the Governor in Council considers 
that any change that may be made in the scheme of distribution ol 
resources should satisfy two essential conditions ; firstly, that it should 
mot curtail but should, if possible, extend the existing powers of pro'ffincial 
Governments to tax urban interests ; and secondly, it should not involve 
the substitution of a fixed assignment for a source of revenue which 
contains the element of natural growth. Subject to the above conditions, 
the Governor in Council will be glad to consider any scheme winch will 
have the additional advantage of remoxdng from the sphere of provincial 
Ttaxation matters which are to some extent of all-India concern. 
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Lettfr feom the Goveeement of Bihab and Orissa, No. 35S5-r. 

DATED THE 27TH OCTOBER 1926. 

In reply to Mr. Jukes’ letter No. F. 116 (V) F.— 26, dated the 13tlc 
August 1926. I am directed to say that on the general administrative- 
ground that the rates of duty imposed by means of non-judicial stamps 
should be uniform throughout India, the Governor in Council is prepared 
to accept the recommendation of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee 
that the administration of non-judicial stamps and the revenue derived, 
from them should be transferred from the provinces to tlie Central 
Government. 

2. In exchange for the revenue that rvill be lost to the promnces if 
effect is given to this proposal, the Government of India propose to 
apportion to them : — 

(«) the proceeds of a flat rate on personal incomes assessable under 
the Income Tax Act, and 

(6) a fixed assignment equal to the difference between the proceeds 
of the flat rate and the revenue from non-judicial stamps 
which will be diverted to the Central Government. 


His Excellency in Council is prepared to accept the proposition that 
the loss to provincial revenues on account of the transfer of the revenue 
from non-judicial stamps should be made good by the assignment of a 
further share of income-tax, but he considers that the metliod of maldng 
the adjustment outlined by the Government of India in the letter under 
reply is open in several respects to doubt and objection. 


3. In the first place the local Government are unable to discover 
how the figure of Es. 10,22.90,017 shown in the enclosure to the letter 
as the estimated average of the personal I. T. income jjIks the personal 
I. T. income in Bihar and Orissa for the 3 years 1922-23, 1923-24: and 
1924-25 has been arrived at. The corresponding figure supplied by the 
provincial Commissioner of Income-tax is only Es. 8,53.06,607. The 
Gover^ent of India state in paragraph 9 of their letter that it is their 
intention that the flat rate should be so fixed as to reduce the fixed 
assignments to as low a figure as possible. The revenue from non-judicial 
stamps in Bihar and Orissa may be taken as roughly Es. 20 lakhs a 
year. If either of the rates given in the enclosure to the letter is adopted, 
the fixed assignment necessary to make up the deficiency v-ill be con- 
siderable. If either of those rates is apphed to a total of assessed incomes 
amounting to only just ever Es. 81 crores. the deficienev to be made 
good by the fixed assignment will be larger still. The local Government 
would therefore press that, if the system of ‘ expansible ’ fixed 
assignment is to be adopted, the ‘ expansible ’ assignment should be so 
calculated— if necessary at a separate rate for each province— as to 
reduce the fixed assignment to the longest possible limits. 


1922-23, 1923-24 and 1924--5 is given m the enclosure to the letter under 
reply solely by way of lUustration, and that it is the intention that the- 
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‘ expansible ’ assigniucnt sboulcl be recalculated every year on the nssessedi 
incomes of tbe last year but two. But the rate of tlie ‘ expansible ’ 
assignment is apjwrently to be fixed at least for a term of j'ears and the- 
amo'unt of the fixed assignment is to be determined once and for all. 
It therefore makes a considerable difference which year or scries of years 
is taken as the basis of these calculations, and it is essential that the 
period taken should bo a normal one. 

o. The Government of India propose to give the ‘ expansible ’ assign- 
ment in the form of a flat r.ate on the total of incomes assessed to income- 
tax phis those assessed to super-fax, so as to allow for the varying dis- 
tribution of tax-payers in the different grades in the different promnccs. 
They prefer this system to the graduated rate proposed by the Committee 
on the ground that in the latter case difficulties would arise in the event 
of a decision to alter the rates or to adopt a new system of graduation. 
The local Government are not clear how the graduated rate proposed 
by the Committee would operate, but they con.sider that the expressed 
intention of the Government of India of giving additional clasticit}' to- 
provincial revenues would be more effectively attained by the assign- 
ment of an c.xtra share of the tax collected than by the suggested flat 
rate. No administrative difliculty would be involved in the system, 
and the local Government would derive some benefit from an incicase 
of rates or from a relative increase in the number of tax-payers in the 
higher grades, of which the flat rate on assessed incomes would de 2 )rive 
them. 

G. I am also to draw attention to the fact that if personal incomes 
only arc taken as the basis of the calculation to the exclusion of the iu- 
come.s of companies, the Government of Bihar and Orissa will be pre- 
judicially affected in comparison with other provinces. .tVs the Govern- 
ment of India are aware, there arc a number of joint stock companies 
engaged in exploiting the natural resources of this p^o^’incc on a large 
scale, which are registered, and the majority of the shareholders of which 
reside, outside the province. If the local Government arc given no- 
share in the revenue derived from the assessment of these companies 
they will be deprived of what the natural resources of the province and 
the progre.ss in well-being of its inhabitants would reasonably entitle 
them to exi)ect. 

7. The conclusion of the local Government on the proposjvl of the 
Government of India, is, therefore, that they have no general objection 
to the transfer of the revenue from non-judicial stamps to the Central 
Government if the difference is made good by the transfer of an extra 
share of the income-tax. As to the exact form of the adjustment, they 
consider — ■ 

(i) that the expansible as.-igument should be as large and the 
fixed assignment as small as possible, even if this involves the- 
fixing of a dilferent rate for each province, and that care 
should be taken to ensure that the calculations are based on. 
normal and not on abnormal years 
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'(ii) that the expansible assignment should take the shape of an 
extra share of the tax collected and not a flat rate on as- 
sessable incomes ; and 

<(iii) that the calculation of the expansible assignment on the basis 
of personal incomes is inequitable in the peculiar circumstances 
of Bihar and Orissa, and that some arrangement should be 
made whereby the provincial revenues may derive some 
benefit from the profits of companies operating witliin the 
province. This should not be difficult to arrange if the 
assistance to be given to the province takes the form of an 
additional share of the tax collected. 

8. Finally, I am to say that the Governor in Council views mth some 
anxiety the position in which Bihar and Orissa is likely to be placed 
relative to other provinces when the temporary benefits conferred by the 
Meston Settlement have lapsed. In paragraph 18 of the Meston Com- 
mittee’s report it is admitted that “ in Bihar and Orissa the local Gov- 
ernment is quite the poorest in India and very special skill will be re- 
quired in developing its resources.” It is true that the provincial sur- 
pluses of the last few years appear to give the lie to these misgivings, 
but these surpluses have been almost entirely due on the one hand to 
severe economy and the starvation of essential sermces, and on the 
other to the expansion of the Excise revenue. This head, to which 
the province is indebted for 2 out of its 61- crores of revenue has now, 
it is generally admitted, reached its high water mark, and there are in 
any case objections to exploiting it further. Land Revenue has prac- 
tically reached its limit. The increase of court fees means taxing liti- 
gation, and is always open to attack. The Government forests are 
■small. Irrigation is not a profitable head in Bihar and Orissa, and 
never will be. Registration and the remaining revenue heads are of 
minor importance. There is therefore every justification for the state- 
ment of the Meston Committee (paragraph 18) that “ there is a wholly 
.abnormal want of elasticity about its (f.e., this province’s) revenues ”. 
That the Reforms would entail a greatly increased expenditure on the 
part of Govermnent has always been recognised (f.e., in paragraph 256 
of the Montagu-Chelmsford Report), and in paragraph I of their letter 
under reply the Government of In^a impress upon the local Govern- 
ments that it is an essential feature of the Reformed constitution that 
the duty of finding additional resources rests upon them. But, for the 
reasons stated above, little more can be expected from the existing 
revenue heads, while the more readily expansible sources of revenue 
such as salt, income-tax and customs, are not available. The province 
K naturally rich in minerals and, if further provincial taxation is to 
be raised, these are the obvious subjects of taxation. When however, 
'&e local Government proposed to impose a tax on coal and coke, the 
wvernment of India refused to sanction the introduction of the Bill 
m their letter No. 4:63-F., dated the 6th March 1923. When the Meston 
-settlement lapses and Bihar and Orissa falls into line with the other 
provinces as contemplated by the Government of India, it will have 
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-iilie revision, now in contemplation will take into consideration what 
-those provinces have lost and are losing owing to the defects of the 
Devolution rule 15. 

3. The point of view of the Government of India is understood to 
"be this, that whatever the merits of the case the Meston Settlement has 
now been so long in force that the provincial standards of expenditure 
have become crystallized and that it is impracticable to ask the provinces 
to reduce those standards. Any rectification of inequalities in the 
Settlement must therefore be made at the expense of the Central Revenues 
and not at the expense of other Provinces. Had the protests of this 
Government been listened to, it would not be possible to make use of 
this argument now ; but in any case the argument cannot validly be 
employed in giving preference to further relief (in the shape of further 
remission of their contributions) to other Provinces at the expense of 
an industrial province which has admittedly been deprived of a just 
share of its industrial revenue. The high standards of living and the 
consequent cost of the administration in Bombay are themselves the 
result of previous financial arrangements made by the Government of 
India, and the province has the right to expect to be able to maintain 
•those standards with the help of a reasonably expending revenue. 

4. That Devolution rule 15 has worked in a thoroughly unsatisfactory 
manner and has failed to give relief to those provinces which it was pri- 
marily intended to benefit is admitted on all sides and needs no elabora- 
tion. Any revision of the Settlement which is based on Devolution 
rule 15 as it stands, will perpetuate the hardship to the industrial pro- 
vinces which this rule was specifically designed to alleviate. This 

■ • Government therefore claims that before any revision of the Settlement 
is undertaken Devolution rule 15 should for puj-poses of the revision 
be modified . and the revision should then take into account what this 
province would have got under the rule as so modified. The Govern- 
ment of Bombay desire that a modification of Devolution rule 15 on 
the lines already suggested by them should be taken in hand at once 
.and tbat such revision should have precedence of any further remission 
of provincial contributions if the finances of the Government of India 

• do not permit of the introduction forthwith of the revised settlement. 

5. The suggestion to which I refer was put forward at the last con- 
ference of Financial Representatives and was to the effect that a revised 

• datum line should be based on the ten pre-reform years ending -with 
1920-21. Most of the objections made by the Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee are obviated under this datum line. This Government would 
•further urge that the difference between what they would have received 

under the proposed Devolution rule and what they have actually received 

• since the Reforms should be made up to them by a lump payment at 
the time of revising the Settlement. 

6. Coming to the proposed transfer of non-judicial stamps to the 
•Central Government, while agreeing that there are certain items in the 
rschedule to the Stamp Act relating to commercial transactions in which 
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<'cntrnlis'ition is (losiral)le, the Government of Bombay are not prepared 
•to admit that the centralisation of all non-judicial stamps is nccessarj’^ 
cither for administrative convenience or in the interests of commerce 
and bankinii. It. is not possible in this letter to deal with this question 
in detail, and I am instructed now to say only that this Government 
desire to reserve their final oi)inion as to the need for comjdotc transfer 
of all non-judicial stamps. If it is found after examination desirable 
to leave with provincial administrations certain items, the actual detKail.s 
must bo settled later b<'tween the Government of India and the Pro- 
vincial Governments. The question is likely to give rise to difficult 
legal and technical questions, such as the need for separate provincial 
Btamj)s. which would require careful consideration. It will be difficult 
to estimate with any degree of accur.mv the amount of revenue accruing 
from the items which a Provincial Government will surrender. 

7. The accompanying sfatemont, No. II, will show that non -judicial 
stamps is au important and steadily growing source of revenue in this 
Presidency. Another very important consider.ation is that a local 
Government has at iirescnt the power to vary the rates by legislation. 
They will lose this power in the case of all jion-judicial stamps that are 
centralised. There are certain if -ems in the .stamp schedule, {e.g., contract 
notes by a broker or a"ont and transfers) which arc sources of consider- 
able potential revenue to this Government. For such items as they 
do surrender they should be compensated in such manner as to make 
up not only for their existing rcvcnuc.s but for their prospective expan- 
sion. 

8. As reg.ards the method by avhich the share of the taxation of 
income is to be di.stributed among the different jirovinces, the letter 
from the Government of India docs not explain how the figures in the 
enclosure to the letter arc arrived at. It would appear that the method 
is based, in the absence of accurate figures, on a number of assumptions, 
and it is understood that actual figures arc being collected. I am to 
attach a statement (No. I) which compares wliat this Government would 
get at 2’G pies and 3'03 pies in the rupee on total personal income-tax 
income 'phis personal supertax income with what it would surrender 
under non-judicial stamps and under Devolution Rule 15. The figure 
of the total personal income-tax income personal supertax income, 
fi9'18 crorcs,-is that worked out b}’- the Centr.al Board of Revenue for 
Bombay and given in the enclosure to the Honourable i\Ir. Jidccs’ letter. 
The figure, r)2-.lG crorcs, is the .average of the total assessed income of 
this Presidency for the three years 1922-23 to 1921-25. Tlic receipts 
under Devolution Rule 1.5 are at 3 pics in the rupee on the total assessed 
income. If therefore the pie rato adopted is such th.at of it is equal 
to 3 the increments under Devolution Rule 15 will bo equal to those 
at that pie rate on the total of the personal income-tax income 'plus 
personal supertax income. If the pic rate adopted is such that JlJ of 
it is less than 3 the receipts under Devolution Rule 15 at the vairious 
stages would be larger than those under the pie rate, and vice versi, 
Butjneither the proportion between the total income-tax income plus 
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the total supertax income and the total assessed income, nor the pie- 
rate, are fixed quantities. 

The figures are merely iilustrativc. It is not hnown •what the nctunl' 
proportion u-ill ho for the year which is finally adopted for the purpose 
of the settlement, nor at what pie rate it will woik out. It will he seen 
that even at the 3-03 pie rate this GoA^cinment docs not get a “ share 
of revenue which expands in propoition to the growth in prosperity 
and the taxable capacity of the province as evidenced by its personal 
assessed income 

It may be noted in connection with Statement No. I that it assumes 
the revenue from non-judicial stamps to be fixed although it is a steadily 
expanding source, and is also worked out on the basis of the present 
unsatisfactory Devolution Eule 15 and not on the revised rule proposed 
by this Government. Figures of what would be received at higher pie 
rates than 3-03[havc been worked out, but tlicy all show that the receipts 
fail to expand adequately with tlie increase in assessed personal incomes. 
It is likely therefore that this basis of personal inecmc-tax income pb'S 
personal supertax income may have to be abandoned. It is however 
impossible for the Government of Bombay to commit themselves to any 
definite opinion without knowing the actual figures of personal income- 
tax income and personal supertax income. Tlicy arc advised that it is 
not a matter of very great difiiculty to obtain actual figures from the- 
various provinces and they would therefore prefer to await them before 
expressing any further opinion as regards this method. In order to 
obtain the desired elasticity the Government of Bombay would submit 
that two[^ other methods arc available. The method proposed bj' the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee -was that of graduating the basic rate 
proportionately to the general rate. They do not consider that, there 
are any insuperable difficulties in the y-ay of such graduation. It is 
not impossible to adopt such a graduated rate for the different classes 
of income for which separate statistics may be maintained and to adhere- 
to it, whatever alterations in the rates may be subsequently made by 
the Government of India for their own purposes. The second method 
is that of ghdng a higher pie rate to the industrial provinces in which 
a larger proportion of the income-tax is derived from incomes assessed 
at the higher rates than in the agricultural provinces. 

9. Paragraph 8 of the Honourable Mr. Jukes’ letter deals with the- 
question of fixed assignments to the provinces. It may be pointed out 
that the total revenue from non- judicial stamps for the -uffiole of India, 
is 486 lakhs for the year 1924-25 while the pie rates have been worked 
out on the assumption that the sum available for distribution -will be 
3 crores or 3| crores. As no provincial Government will care to surrender 
a growing source of revenue for revenue a substantial portion of which 
would be in the shape of fixed assignment, it is absolutely essential that, 
the pie rate should be kept as large as possible and the fixed assignment, 
as small as possible, or entirely eliminated. 

10. Before concluding, the Government of Bombay desire once 
again to bring the acute financial condition of this proving c- to the notico 
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•of the Goverumcut of India. The financial position has been reviewed 
by the Accountant General in the section II-D of his Appropriation 
Eeport for the year 1924-25. On that the Auditor General has com- 
mented as follows : — “ The inability of the Bombay Government since 
1923-24 to meet the whole of its statutory obligations tinder the Devo- 
lution Rules from its ordinary net revenues as shown in paragraphs 
17 — 19 of the Report, the additional liabilities on’ the revenues in con- 
nection with Civil Works expenditure not costing more than 5 lakhs 
in each cjise, taken over from 1926-27, the growth of interest and sinking 
fund charges in respect of borroinngs on capital account and the other 
very hcav}* commitraente mentioned in paragraphs 34 and 36 of the 
Report, combined to show that the financi.al position in the near future 
- will be serious. It is doubtful whether even the rcmi.ssion of the contri- 
bution to the Central Government will be suflicient in itself to case the 
situation ”. This Presidency is now faced ivith the prospect of very 
hea\'y recurring deficits. It has levied additional taxation to the extent 
of Rs. 90 laklis since the Reforms, besides raising revenue under Excise 
and other heads, to about the .s.amc extent by means of executive action. 
It is the opinion of the Legislative Council, which is shared bj* the non- 
-official European members, that the limit of taxable capacity in the 
p^o^'ince has been reached. No progress in the nation building depart- 
ments handed over to the I\lini.stcrs under the Refonns is possible in 
the absence of the necessary funds. This Presidency is thus .faced with 
the pro.spcct of stagnation, while other mere fortunate provinces are 
reducing taxation. If the jiroposals of this Government regarding the 
modification in Devolution Rule in jiaragraph 5 cannot be accepted and 
brought into force from the next financial year, it is urged that the 
provincial contribution of this Presidency may be temporarily remitted 
4is in the case of Bengal, .since its financial condition is very much worse 
than that of that province. 

11. The position of this Government may be summed uji as 
fellows ; — 

(i) The Government of Bombay maintains its claim that the 

i\Ieston Settlement should be reconsidered. 

Subject to this claim, 

(ii) the Government of Bombay desire Devolution Rule 15 to 

be medified as suggested, before the proposed revision of 
the Settlement is efTcctcd and the revenue which Bomb.ay 
would receive from the Devolution Rule 16 ns so modified 
to be taken into account in considering its share of the taxa- 
tion of income. 

{iii) Tlic difference between wluit Bombay would have received 
under a more equitable Devolution Rule .15 and the existing 
rule, since the Refonns, should be made good by a lump 
pa}Tnent to Bombay. 

(iv) The modification of Devolution Rule 15 should take precedence 
of the remission of iirovincial contributions if both cannot 
be effected at once. 
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(v) Piirther detailed consideration should be given to the question? 

of dividing non-judicial stamps between Central and Pro-- 
vincial Governments. 

(vi) The proposed basis for distributing their share of the income- 

tax among the different provinces cannot be accepted in 
the absence of reliable figures. The basis should be deter- 
mined after obtaining actual figures of personal assessed 
incomes of the different provinces and should be such as to- 
compensate adequately provinces such as Bombay which 
derive a larger share of the tax from income assessed at 
higher rates than other provinces. 

(vii) The pie rate on the assessed income should be as high as 
possible and the fixed assignments as low as possible, or - 
eliminated. 

(viii) The rate should be so fixed as to compensate the provinces 
for the prospective growth of revenue from the non-judicial 
stamps and for the loss of the right to increase it by means 
of provincial legislation. 

(ix) If immediate relief cannot be given to this Presidency by means 
of the modifications in the Devolution Rule 15 proposed in 
(ii) and (iii), its provincial contribution should be remitted 
temporarily. 

12. In conclusion, I am to put forward for the consideration of the 
Government of India that in the event of these proposals failing to 
Secure acceptance, it null be more equitable in any case that the India 
surplus in 1927-28 should be divided in arithmetical proportion to the 
amount of the outstanding contributions instead of according to the 
existing scale. 

STATEMENT I. 


Bombay. 

Forecast showing the difference between share at 2-6 pies and 3-03 
pies per rupee on total personal income-tax income flus personal super- 
tax income and receipts rmder non-judicial stamps and under Devolution 
Rule 15. 


Personal income- 
tax income and 
personal super- 
tax income 
(assumed). 

1 

Share at 
2-0 pies 
per rupee 
on 

column 1. 

2 

Share at 
8-03 pies 
per rupee 
on 

column 1. 

3 

Ecccipts 
from non- 
judicial 
stamps 
(assumed). 
4 

Bcccipts* 
under 
Devolution 
Buie 15 
(assumed). 
5 

Total of 
columns 4 
and 5. 

0 

Difference 
betueen 
columns 2 
and G. 

7 

Dlflercnco 
hetween 
columns. S' 
and. 0. 

8 

Crores. 

Xakhs. 

Xaklis. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Lakhs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Bs. 

Es. 

Bs. 

69-18t 

93-7 

109-3 

04 -Ot 

0-2t 

99-8 

—0-1 

9-5 

70 . . . 

94*8 

110-5 

110 


110 

—16-2 

0-5 

75 . . . 

101-6 

118-4 

110 

3-1 

113-1 

—11-5 

6-3 

80 . . . 

108-3 

120-3 

110 


120-1 

—11-8 

0-2 

85 . . . 

115-1 

134-2 

110 


127-2 

— 12-1 

7-0 

00 . . . 

121-8 

142-0 

110 

1 

134-2 

—12-4 

7-8 


for the three years 1922-23, 
1923-24 and 1924-25 ■\\ hen the average total assessed income ^^as 02-40 crores. Tor the same perlotS 
the figures in <^liunn 1 p^nhy the Government of India is 09-18 crores. rifriires on this proportion 
fated "^or^ed out in this Torecast for future years and receipts under De^olution Buie 15 calcu' 

t Average for 3 years 1922-23, 1928-24 and 1024-25. 
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Settlement. Existing annual assignments on account of unified stamps- 
and tliose under Devolution Rule 16 on account of income-tax would 
disappear. 

2. These proposals do not commend themselves to His Excellency 
in Coimcil. They are imlikely to produce in the case of Burma the 
additional elasticity in the Provincial revenue which is desired by the- 
Government of India. It is primd facie improbable that the Local 
Government would benefit b}'^ the substitution of -an assignment, based 
on the personal incomes of residents of the Province and supplemented 
by a fixed assignment, for the receipts from a growing source of revenue 
like non-judicial stamps, supplemented by an elastic assignment based 
on the excess of the assessed income of the year over the assessed income 
of 1920-21. Receipts from non-judicial stamps in Biurma have of recent- 
years shown a very satisfactory annual growth and the rate of expansion 
is likely to continue. It is open to the Local Government to increase 
from this source by careful administration and by raising the rates of 
stamp duty. Burma is primarily an agricultural coimtry and a large 
share of the receipts from non-judicial stamps comes from the agricultiual 
population. The general stamp revenue is benefited alike by the pros- 
perity and the misfortunes of the agriculturists. Prosperity encour- 
ages the purchase of land ; misfortimes necessitate its sale and mortgage. 
A vigilant District OfiQcer can scciue an ajjpreciable increase in the 
general stamp revenue of his district bj" encouraging his subordinates - 
to be watchful for evasions of the Stamp Law. It is right that the 
Provincial revenues should depend as largely as possible on the efficiency- 
of the Provincial Administration. It is wrong to substitute for any . 
portion of these revenues receipts which depend on the administration 
of a Central subject with which [the Local Government has nothing 
to do. 

3. Non-judicial stamps were made a Provincial subject on the re- 
commendation of the Committee on Financial Relations who “ found no- 
other means of securing a complete separation of the sources of revenue 
between the Provincial and Central Governments -which would give an 
adequate revenue to certain Provinces.” That Committee was “ not- 
disposed to see grave disadvantage in difierent rates of stamp duty in 
different Provinces, at least on some of the transactions for which duty 
has to be paid ; ” it remarked that “ any uniformity which may be- 
decided to be essential can always be secured by Central legislation,”' 
and it pointed out that “ general and Judicial stamps are controlled by' 
the same agency, and there is a good deal of miscellaneous work and 
outlay common to both.” The disadvantages of the present arrange-- 
ment as set out in paragraph 314 of the Report of the Indian Taxation 
Enquiry Committee are : — 

(1). inconvenience in cases where an instrument stamped in a 
Province in which the stamp duty has not been increased is- 
sought to be exhibited in another Province where it has been 
increased,” etc.. 
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(2) tte fact that se%'eral Provinces “ lose a substantial portion of 
their let^itimate revenue under this head as a result of pro- 
vincialisation/’ as for example, in the case of the stamp duty 
on cheques and on share transfers. So far as Burma is 
concerned these disadvantages arc theoretical rather than 
practical, and in any case they can be removed by Central 
letrislation. His Excellency in Council would not object to a ^ 
proposal that receipts from stamp duties prescribed by 
Central legislation and collected by means of unified stamps 
■ should bo credited to Central revenues and that the resulting 
loss to Provincial revenues should be made good, not by an 
enhancement of the fixed assignment on account of unified 
stamps now received from the Government of India, but by 
an increase in the present assignment on account of the 
growth in incomes assessed to income-tax. 


4. The Government of India propose that the Provinces should 
receive the proceeds of a flat rate of income-tax on personal assessable 
iincomes from all sources of assessecs resident within the Province. It 
is presumed that if the Government of India wore at any future time to 
raise the present limit of nou-assessablc incomes they would duly com- 
pensate Local Governments for the resulting loss to Provinchil rovcmicst 
The personal incomes of the residents of a Province no doubt reflect the 
progress of those residents in well-being so far as any income-tax statistics 
■can reflect them, but a better basis for calculation would be the whole 
•of the assessed iucomss, whatever the sources, which are earned in the 
Province. In Burma trade other than potty trade is nearly all in the 
lands of British firms whoso headquarters lie outside the Province and 
■of Indians whose Senior Partners live in other Provinces of India and the 
personal income of those resident in the Province forms a comparatively 
small part of the total income which is earned within the Province. 
An insignificant fraction of the shares of the Burma Oil Company, Limited, 
-the Burma Corporation, Limited, the Bombay-Biirma Trading Corpora- 
Tiou, Limited and other large payers of incoitti-tax is held by incoms- 
tax payers resident in Bunni. The banking business of the country^ 
•outside the large towns is practically monopolised by the Natukot- 
tai chetties from the Madras Presidency. Most of the ca])ital employed 
in their business consists of profits earned in Burma but only a minor 
part of the cbettics’ income from Burma is assessed in this Province. 
The principals of the money lending firms reside in the Madras Presidency 
■or in the Indian State of Pudukotta, and their personal iiicome, where 
assessed to income-tax, is assessed in the Presidency. A largo proportion 
■of the rice trade of the Province is in the hands of Gujerati-speakin<T 
Indians from the Bombay Presidency ; many of these are assessed to 
.mcome-tax in Bombay. A considerable portion of the Import Trade 
is in the hands of the same class of Indians, and practically all the part- 
ners of these importing firms have their permanent residence in the 
.Bombay Presidency or in Kathiawar. Their fortunes have been amassed 
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in Burma but the Province receives no credit from the income-tax which 
they pay. 

5. The Government of India propose to make good the difierence, 
between the receipts from the flat rate of income-tax and the receipts- 
from non-judicial stamps by a fixed assignment from Central to Pro- 
vincial. Fixed assignments are objectionable in principal, especially 
when they are large, and it is inevitable that the amount of the assignment 
will be appreciable in the case of some Provinces. In the enclosure to- 
your letter it is estimated that taking the average for the three years 
1922-1925, personal incomes assessed to income-tax and super-tax in 
Emma, amounted to over Rs. 19 crores. The Governor in Council 
is not in a position to check this estimate but he believes that when actual 
figures have been obtained it will be found to be on the high side. On 
the assumption that the Government of India propose to adopt the 
same basic rate for all Provinces the Local Government is satisfied that 
Emma’s share of the income-tax will require to be supplemented by a 
very large fixed assignment in order to make up for the loss of the receipts 
from non-judicial stamps. The necessity for a fixed assignment would 
disappear if the flat rate for calculating the income-tax were varied 
from Province to Province. In the opinion of His Excellency in Council I 
it is no more objectionable to vary the rate than to var)' the amount- 
of the fixed assignment. 

6. In paragraph 4 of your letter the Government of India remarked 
that “ practical considerations and the requirements of equity ” demand - 
inter alia that the changes to be introduced in the Meston Award should 
be kept down to the minimum. The Local Government agrees that this • 
condition is essential but it does not think that it should be held to- 
preclude a modification of the Award necessitated by the correction of 
an error in the figures on which the Award was based. In the case of- 
Burma, the Land Revenue receipts of the Province -wrongly included the • 
revenue from the Capitation Tax and the Land-rate in lieu thereof which - 
are levied in Lower Emma and the Thathameda-tax which is levied iu 
Upper Emma. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee has accepted 
the view of this Government (which has on more than one occasion been 
placed before the Government of India and which was also placed 
before the Meston Committee when it visited the Province) that these - 
taxes should be converted into sources of local revenue and excluded 
from the Provincial Budget. A full statement of the case in respect of 
these taxes was placed before the Government of India in my letter 
regarding the resolution adopted by the Emma Legislative CoimciL 
d-uring the Session of September 1925 that the Export duty on rice and 
the Excise duty on petrol and kerosene oil should be made over to the 
Local Government in order inter alia to allow the Local Government 
to give effect to this recommendation of the Taxation Enquiry Committee. 
The Government of India have rejected the specific request made in my 
letter that the receipts from these soirrces of revenue should be assigned - 
to the Local Government but I am to express the hope that they will- 
see lit to take some other measure to rectify the wrong. 
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Extract trom tre Prockewxgs of the Coxferexce of FixAXciAir- 

Refresektatives, 102G. 

First Meeting. 

liccoinmcDdations of the hidinn Taxation Enquiry Committee in relation 

to the Meston Settlement. 

The Chairman explained the scheme outlined in the letter of the 
Government of India on the modification of the Meston .Settlement and 
referred to the principal points raised hy the local Governments in their 
replies. 

The proposals briefly were ; — 

(«) to transfer non-juilicial stamj).s to the Central Government, 

(6) to Tc-imburse provincial revenues by means of the proceeds of 
a flat rate of iticoiue-tax on personal incomes from all sources, 
with a fixed assignment in adjustment of any deficit. 

The main objections of the provincial Governments to the scheme 
were that it meant the substitution of fi.xed assignments for a portion of 
proceeds of .stamp dutie.s which constituted a growing .source of provincial 
revenue and that it would remove from the control of ])rovincial Govern- 
ments an important sphere of taxation. In order to meet thc.se difli- 
cu!tie.s ho had suggc.sted a division of non-judicial staraj)s under which 
Old}' documents which wore of a commercial or quasi-commcrcial 
character would be transferred to the Central Government, while the 
provinces would retain conveyances, mortgages, leases and other 
important revenue-yielding items. Bihar and Orissa desired that the 
provincial assignment should take the .shap(* of a share of the Income- 
tax collected, but there are obvious object ion.s to this proposal. For 
instance, if the Government of India were to reduce the rate.s of income- 
tax a loss of revenue would thereby be inflicted on provincial Govern- 
ments ; while, on the other hand, if the Government of India decided 
to raise the rates owing to a war or some other emergency, the 
provincial Governments would gain additional revenue without regard 
to actual requirements. The original intention was to apply the pie 
rate to the total personal assessable incomes plus ])crsonnl suj)er-tax 
incomes, but further examination of the question led to the conclusion 
that it would bc'prcfcrablc to base the assignment on ijcrsonnl incomes 
only. 

^ ^ 

After discussion it was decided to cmistitutc a .Sub-Committee to 
consider the following points ; — 

(1) whether the suggested division of st.nm]) duties between the 

Central Government and the Provincial Governments 
(sec Appendix I) was approjjrinlc ; 

(2) whether it was possible to estimate the yield of the stamp duties 

to be centralised ; . 
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/3) whetlier tlie difficulties of allocating the companies’ tax among 
the different provinces according to origin and domicile 
could be overcome ; and 

(4) whether a uniform pie rate would be preferable to a varying pie 
rate. 


mport of the Sub-Committee appointed to examine certain questions arising 
out of the proposals of the Government of India to vary the Meston 
Settlement in respect of Non-Judicial Stamps and Income-tax. 

The Committee was constituted for the following purposes ; 

(а) to examine the detailed proposals of the Central Govmnment 

for the division between the Central and Provincial Govern- 
ments of the stamp duties prescribed by Schedule I of the 
Indian Stamps Act, 1899 (Appendix A) ; 

(б) to report whether any estimate of the resulting distribution of 

stamp revenue was possible ; 

;(c)’^to report on a statement (Appendix B) based on the latest 
figures received from Conomissioners of Income-tax, showing 
personal income-tax incomes, the result of applying a three 
pie rate thereto, the loss to the Provinces of stamp revenue 
on the assumption that two-fifths of the total stamp revenue 
would become Central and the resulting fixed assignments , 

{d) to consider whether the income of Companies assessed to Super- 
tax should be included in the income on which the calcula- 
tion of the assignment shall be based. 

^ ^ ^ 

4. \_Bef. Para. 1 (a)]. — The Committee accepted the Central Govern- 
ment’s proposals with the following modifications ; — 

(1) Article 5. — Instruments falling under class (c) to be Provincial. 

(2) ‘Article 15. — Instruments falling imder this Article to be Pro- 

vincial, unless they belong to a class which has been declared 
by the Central Government with the approval of Provincial 
Governments to be Central. 

(3) Article 34. — To be Provincial. 

(4) With the exception of Instruments covered by Articles 8 and 9, 

all Instruments falling under the Articles detailed in the 
List prepared by the Finance Department of the Government 
of India under the heading “ Documents which may be 
Provincial or Imperial ” to be Provincial. 

Bombay and Bengal pointed out that by the inclusion of instruments 
falling under Articles 43 and 62 their Provinces would lose a very import- 
n,nt source of potential revenue. 
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5. [Bef. Para. 1 (6)].— The majority of tlic members tliought that 
it would not ho possible to obtain estimates of any real value of the 
financial effect of distributing the receipts from stamp-duties between 
the Central and Pro^^ncial Governments. Bombay produced certain 
figures which indicated that the probable effect would be an equal divi- 
sion and it was suggested that in Bengal the result would be vary similar. 
United Provinces believed that not more than 2 !j per cent, of the Pro- 
vincial Stamp revenue would be transferred to Central as a result of the 
di\dsion. The general view was that the proportions would vary greatly 
in the different provinces, although the Government of India’s assump- 
tion tliat the Central share of the total stamp revenue would bo roughly 
two-fiftlis of the whole might be not far from the mark. 

6. [Bef. Para. 1 (c)]. — Several members of the Committee expressed 
.doubt regarding the correctness of the figures in column 2 of the State- 
ment (iVnnexuro B). It was explained that the accuracy of the figures 
could not be guaranteed and that the statement had been prepared merely 
to illustrate roughly the proposals of the Government of India and 
Mr. Loftus-Tottenham hopes that, more accurate figures would if possible 
be collected before any final distribution was made. 

■ 7. [Bef. Para, 1 (d)]. — On the figures available ifadras, Bombay, 
the United Provuices, tlie Punjab and the Central Provinces considered 
that the basis of assessment should be {a) personal incomes and not (h) 
the as.«essod income as defined in Devolution Buie 15 (2). Bengal aud 
Burma were in favour of the latter basis and Bihar and Orissa and Assam 
were in favour of whichever alternative was the more profitable. The 
following figures were supplied by Mr. Loftns-Totlenham to show (in 
lakhs of rupees) the different results obtained by distributing crores 
on these t^vo bases : — 


Province. 

Basis (n). 

Basis (b). 

Madms . 

• 

« 





43-19 

-}‘l-03 

Bombay . 






107 -IS 

94-39 

Bengal . 


> • 




7-1 -IS 

80-42 

United Provinces 


• t 




32-71 

2-1-13 

Punjab . 


* m 




22-08 

2-1-22 

Burma . 






29-35 

38-30 

Bihar and Orissa 






lS-13 

14-28 

Central Provinces 


4 • 




i0-S9 

13-93 

Asssara . 


• • 




G-C9 

9-34 
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8. The views of the members of the Committee were then taken on 

■the question whether the rate to be applied to the assessed income should 
be uniform for all the provinces or should vary from province to province. 
It was pointed out that a varying rate would obviate the need for fixed 
assignments or, in the event of the Government of India deciding to 
sacrifice the additional revenue (estimated at some Ks. 60 lakhs) required 
to render fixed assignments unnecessary, the probability of dissatisfaction 
among the provinces which did not share in the additional amount dis- 
tributed. Madras and the Punjab declared in favour of a uniform rate ; 
the United Provinces and Burma in favour of a varying rate ; the re- 
maining provinces considered that they had not sufficient information 
before them to decide. Bombay remarked that on the figures available 
they would be prepared to accept a imiform graduated rate. ' 

9. The Conomittee discussed the suggestion, thrown out by the 
Auditor-General in the course of the morning’s meeting of the Con- 
ference, that in view of the probability that the Royal Conunission to 
be appointed under section 84-A of the Government of India Act 'will 
■examine the working of the Meston Settlement and of the delay which 
must be entailed by the attempt to obtain reliable figures and of the fact 
that the Government of India do not propose to introduce any change 
in the present Devolution Rule 15 until the pro-vdncial contributions 
have been extinguished, it is not worthwhile to upset the present arrange- 
ments. Bombay and Bengal maintained that immediate relief to some 
kind was required, but the other provinces felt that it would be advis- 
able to make no change. Madras would not object to transfer the 
whole of the non-judicial stamp revenue in exchange for an increased 
assignment based on incomes assessed to income-tax, as originally 
proposed by the Government of India, but agreed with the majority 
in respect of the proposals as modified. It was pointed out that the 
introduction of Central non-judicial stamps as distinct from Provincial 
non-judicial stamps would probably inconvenience the public and that 
the proposal to give the Central Government either the whole or a share 
•of the proceeds of stamp duties on instruments would involve divided 
control of the stamp administration which was one of the objections 
taken by the Meston Committee to the former alternative. A sugges- 
tion was made that imiformity of duty in respect of the instruments 
which it is proposed to include in the Central list could be secured by 
reserving them for Central legislation ■without crediting the duties to 
•Central and that the Provinces could be compensated by assignments 
for any reductions which the Central Government considered it advisable 
to make in the duties on these instruments in the interests of trade. 

APPENDIX A (to Report of Sub-Committee). 

Division of stamp duties between the Central and Provincial Governments 
as pro posed by the Govermumd of India. 

(The numbers of the articles are those in Schedule I of the Indian 
Btamp Act of 1899). 



hnperial. 

tfl) Documents now reserved for Imperial legislation : — 

1. Acknowledgment. ' 

13. Bill of Exchange. 

19. Share certificate. 

21. Cheque. 

28. Delivery order in respect of goods. 

■36. Letter of allotmeiit of shares. 

37. Letter of Credit. 

47. Policy of insurance. 

49. Promissory note. 

52. Proxy. 

63. Receipt. 

60. Shipping order. 

(6) Other documents which for administrative or other reasons should 
he taxed by the Central Government. 

5. Agreement relating to sale of a bill of exchange, Goveri'unent 
Security. 

10. Articles of Association of a company. 

14. Bill of lading. 

16. Certain classes of bonds. 

16, Bottomr}’' bond, that is, an instrument by which the Master of 

sea-going ship borrows money on the security of the ship 
to enable him to preserve the ship or prosecute a voyage. 

17. Instnnnent of Cancellation (to follow the instriunent cancelled). 

20. Charter party, that is, any instrument whereby a vessel or some 

specified principal part thereof is let for the specified purposes 
of the charterer. 

24. Copy or extract (where the officer is under the Central Govern- 

ment). 

25. Counterpart or duplicate (to follow original). 

26. Customs bond. 

27. Debenture. 

34. Indemnity bond. 

39. Memorandum of Association of a company. 

43. Note or memorandum sent by the broker or agent to his principal 

intimating the purchase or sale on account of such principal. 

44, Note of protest by the Master of a ship. 

46. Instrument of partnership. 

STAT. COM. — VOL. IT. v 
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50. Protest of bill or note, that is, any declaration in writing made 

by a notary public or other person lawfully acting as such 
attesting the dishonour of a bill of exchange or a promissory 
note. 

51. Protest by the Master of a ship, that is, a declaration of the 

particulars of a vo}’^age drawn up by him with a view to the 
adjustment of losses, etc. 

56. Respondentia bond, that is, an instrument securing a loan on 
the cargo laden or to be laden on board a ship and making 
repayment contingent on the arrival of the cargo at the 
destination. 

59. Share warrant to bearer issued rmder the Indian Companies’ 
Act, 1882. 

62. Transfer of — 

(a) Shares in a company ; 

{b) debentures, marketable securities ; 

(c) any interest secured by a policy of insurance, etc. 

65, Warrant for goods. 

Provincial. 

2. Administration Bond including bonds given under Section 256 
of the Indian Succession Act of 1865, Section 78 of the Pro- 
bate and Administration Act of 1881, or Section 9 or Section 
10 of the Succession Certificate Act of 1889. 

i. Affidavit. 

7. Appointment in execution of a power whether of trustees of 
property moveable or immoveable where made by any 
writing, not being a will. 

11. Articles of Clerkship or contract whereby any person- first 

becomes boimd to serve as a clerk in order to secure admis- 
sion as an attorney in any High Court. 

12. Award. 

15. Bonds (certain classes only). 

17. Cancellation (if instrument is in this class). 

Ic. Certificate of sale granted to the purchaser of any properly 
sold by public auction by civil or revenue coimt by Collector 
or other revenue officer. 

21. Copy of extract given bj’’ officer rmder the provincial Govern- 
ment. 

25. Counter part or duplicate of documents included in this claa.<5. 



3(1. Entry a« an .\dvor,'\(4* V.akil or Attorney on t?io roil of any 
High Court. 

■12. Notarial .\cl. 

•18. Power of .Vttorney, not being n proxy. 


Dr^r-itmi'rtls a7i!W/ nny f»*' /’rorioriof or 
.Vdoption tie.-'fl. 

b, Agrofinenl relaliny to titlo liei'fL-:. 

b. .-\.ppr.ii-!’'ment or v.vlu lEon ma*b’ otie'rwi--*^ th in niKl''r an order 
of tho court in th" rour-" of a -aut. 

0. Appiiiituv^hip iio"'i. 

22. Compontion 

23. Convey.uico. 

28. In“!tniment of divore". 

31. E.xclinngc of projtrrty, 

32. In«{rum''nt of further chirge, that i-i, an initnnn'ntt imposing 

a further chirg" on m-arlg.i!:" proj>-'rty. 

33. Gift. 

3.3. 

38. f/otter of lic-m':'’, tint i'l, an agreement, between a debtor and hi.i 
crelitor-j that th" latter .‘-ha!!, for a aiwcifierl (line, .'suspend 
their claim-' and allow the debtor to carry on bu-siness at hi.s 
dis'-retion. 

■fd. Mortgage deed. 

•10. I’artition. 

01. Peconvoyance of mortgage property. 

00. Iivlrsiinent of relcise^ (hat is, an instrimient wlioreliy a per, son 

renounceshis cd.um upon another person against any .specified 
property. 

07. Security boufi or mortgage deed. 

08, Settlement. 

01. Surrender of lea'-e. 

C3. Tran.'ifcr of lease. 

M. Declaration or revocation of trupt. 
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APPENDIX B (to Report of^Sub-Cominittee). 


Pro%ince. 

Personal 
Incomes (In 
Crores) 
(Super-tax 
incomes 
omitted). 

Proceeds of 

3 pies rate 
(In lakhs). 

Loss in 
stamp 
Revenue by 
tho transfer 
of non- 
judicial 
stamps to 
Central 
Government 
(In lakhs). 

Fixed 

as-signments. 
(In lakhs). 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Madras .... 

17-51 

27-36 

43-27 

+16-91 

Bombay .... 

40-39 

63-11 

45-79 

-17-32 

Bengal .... 

2G-34 

41-10 

51-09 

+10-53 

United Provinces . 

13-29 

20-77 

16-81 

—3-96 

Punjab .... 

S-9G 

14-00 

16-44 

+2-44 

Burma .... 

11-39 

17-80 

13-51 

—4-29 

Bihar and Orissa . 

7-09 

11-08 

8-92 

—2-10 

Central Provinces . 

6-30 

9-84 

10-10 

+-20 

Assam .... 

2-78 

4-34 

2-77 

—1-57 

Total 

1,34-0.5 

2,00-46 

2,09-30 

-- 


Notes. — Col. 2. — Revised figures based on three years’ average. 

Col. 3 . — The figures represent the distribution by ])rovinccs of a total 
assignment of 2,00-4G lakhs representing the assumed loss to 
Provineial Revenues of approximately two-fifths of their 
receipts from non-judicial stamps. 

Col. 4 . — Those figures represent in each case approximately two-fifths o£ 
the provincial receipts from non-judicial stamps. 

Col. .5. — The figures represent the difference between Cols. 3 and 4. They 
take no account of assignments under Devolution Rule 16 or 
of temporary assignments (e.g., of Customs duties). 


Third nieeiing of the Conference held on the 17th November 1926. 

The report of the Sub-Committee appointed on the 16th to consider 
the points arising out of the scheme for the revision of the Meston Settle- 
ment was read and the discussion on the subject resumed. The following 
general propositions were agreed to pending examination of the whole 
subject by the Statutory Commission ; — 

(1) It is desirable in principle that certain of the stamp duties 
(broadly those suggested by the Pinance Department of the 
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Government of India and accepted with, slight modifications 
by the sub-committee) should become central sources of 
revenue, provided that the provinces are adequately com- 
pensated for the loss both of actual revenue and of potential 
increases of revenue. 

(2) It is desirable that a new formula should be found to replace 

Devolution Rule 15 of such a character as to give each pro- 
vince an interest in receipts from taxes on income which will 
reflect the growing prosperity of the province as measm’ed 
by assessment, provided that the amount payable to each 
province should not be less than it would get under Devolu- 
tion Rule 15. It was understood that the question of the 
assessment wliich should be adopted as the basis of the 
formula would remain open. The alternatives include the 
following : — 

(а) total assessable incomes in each pro\unce ; 

(б) personal incomes onlj% including dividends from companies, 

wherever situated, of assessees resident within the provinces; 

(c) personal incomes pbfs incomes assessable to super-tax ; 

{d) personal incomes phis companies’ income. 

(3) No modification ought to be made in the direction of increasing 

the sums payable out of the proceeds of central revenue to 
any particular province until the Government of India have 
first extinguished the provincial contributions. (Bombay 
dissented while Bihar and Orissa remained neutral.) 

(4) It is not desirable to effect major changes in the Jleston Settle- 

ment as regards the taxes alloeated to central and provincial 
Governments respectively or as regards the relative position 
of one province to another. (Bombay and Bengal dissented 
and maintained their demand for a complete revision of the 
Settlement.) Bihar stated that they had never accepted 
the j\Ieston Settlement as a satisfactory final arrangement, 
and referred to the last paragraph of their official letter as 
representing their views. 

Burma agreed provided that the question of the rice duty was not 
held to be a major change. Central Provinces and United 
Provinces asked that the question of the Famine Insurance 
Fund already discussed should not be excluded from prior 
consideration. Assam also asked that the question of the 
tea duty should remain open. 

(5) It is desirable to arrive at a settlement of questions 1 and 2 in 

such a way as to secure that as soon as the provincial contri- 
butions are extinguished the new formula regarding income- 
tax may come into force giving to each province an assignment 
in respect of income-tax varying with the income-tax assess- 
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meats of each year (the question on what assessments the 
formula should be based being left open) which will not be 
less than is sufficient to compensate it for any loss of stamp 
revenue and for the assignment which it would receive or 
expect 'hereafter to receive under Devolution Buie 15 as it 
stands, such assignment also if possible to absorb existing 
temporary assignments, if any. (Bombay agreed subject 
to the condition that in fixing the assignments, the fact that 
Bombay had suffered in a marked degree on account of the 
defective operation of Devolution Buie 15 should be taken 
into consideration. They maintained a right to payment of 
arrears under the rule, as it ought to haver operated if the basis 
had been equitable). 

(6) Jt is desirable that the new formula should be uniform for all 
provinces if possible. But at the same time if the new 
formula is such as to give greater increases of revenue to same 
promnees than to others the advantage gained by one province 
over another should not be so great as seriously to disturb 
the balance established between province and province by 
the Meston Settlement. 


1927. 


Letter from the Hox’ree BIr. A. F. L. Brayxe, C.I.E.. I.C.S., Secre- 
tary TO THE Government of India, to .all Provincial Govern- 
ments. No. F. ll-XII — ^F.. DATED Sbila. the 26 th >September 1927. 

Subject. —Readjustments within the Meston Settlement. 

I am directed to refer to BIr. Jukes’ letter No. F. 116 (V)-F./26, dated 
the 13th August 1926. on the above subject, in which the Govermnent 
of India invited the opinions of Provincial Governments on the 
proposals — • 

{a) to transfer non-judicial stamps to the Central Govermnent ; 

(i>) to re-imburse Provincial revenues by means of the proceeds of a 
flat rate of income-tax on personal assessable incomes from 
all sources (including dividends from companies, wherever 
situated) personal super-tax incomes of assessees resident 
within the province ; and 

(c) to make good the resulting Provincial deficits by means of annual 
fixed assignment from the Central Government which would 
remain unchanged indefinitely, the amounts of such assign- 
ments being so calculated as to place the Provinces in approxi- 
mately the same financial position ‘at the outset as if no 
change had been made in the Bleston Settlement. 
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The objections raised to the scheme and the alternatives proposed by the 
Provincial Governments in their replies were examined at considerable 
length by a sub-committee of the Conference of Financial Representatives 
held in November 1926 and the conclusions that emerged from these 
discussions were embodied in a series of propositions whicli, subject to 
certain important reservation, were agreed to by the Conference, pending 
examination of the whole subject by the Statutory Commission. These 
conclusions may briefly be summarised as follows : — 

(1) Stamp duties on documents which are of a commercial or quasi- 

commercial character should be transferred to the Central 
Government, the Provinces to retain conveyances, mortgages, 
leases and other important revenue-yielding items ; and the 
Provinces should be adequately compensated for the loss of 
revenue from this source, actual as well as potential. 

(2) A new formula for the division of income-tax should be found 

to replace Devolution Rule 15 of such a character as to give 
each Province an assignment in respect of income-tax var 3 dng 
until the income-tax assessments of each year which unll 
not be less than what is sufficient to compensate it for any 
loss of stamp revenue and for the assignments which it would 
receive or expect hereafter to receive under Devolution Rule 
16 as it stands. 

(3) It is not desirable to effect major changes in the Meston Settle- 

ment as regards the taxes allocated to Central and Provincial 
Governments respectively or as regards the relative position 
of one Province to another. 

(4) No modification involving payments Out of the proceeds of 

Central Revenues to any particular Pro\dnce should be made 
in the Settlement until the Government of India have first 
extinguished the Provincial contributions. 

2. I am now to explain the detailed proposals which have been 
formulated with reference to the principles indicated in these propositions, 
The Government of India have tentatively decided to accept the re- 
conunendations of the sub-committee regarding the centralization of 
commercial and 5 'M«s^-commercial instruments, and they propose to give 
effect to them from the 1st April 1928. The instruments which are to be 
centralized are shown in Annexure A to this letter. 

3. The division of the income-tax, which I am next to deal with has 
.presented very great administrative difficulties in almost every country 
in which attempts have been made to distribute the proceeds of this tax 
on a rational basis. The problem was investigated by the League of 
Nations TOth the assistance of eminent economists in connection with 
the avoidance of double income-tax. It lias been examined at great 
length ivith special reference to the peculiar conditions of India by the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee in paragraphs 528-538 of their report. 
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The Committee made an attempt to apportion the proceeds of the tax 
according to the principles of the origin of the income and the domicile 
of the assessee, but they found the practical difficulties almost insuperable 
and they came to the conclusion that the only possible method was to 
base the distribution primarily on the principle of domicile, which also 
underlies the final conclusion of the committee of experts appointed by 
the League of Nations. They recommended that the Provinces should 
be given the proceeds of a graduated rate on personal incomes of assessees 
from all sources, including dividends from companies wherever situated. 
In partial recognition of the principle of origin, they also suggested that 
each Province should be given a small portion of the receipts from the 
super-tax on companies. The Government of India examined in great 
detail the latter proposal, but they found that the pteliminar)’’ adjustment 
of the collections of each Province to meet the case of profits earned in 
several Provinces but taxed in only one. which is essential for the distri- 
bution of the super-tax on companies on an equitable basis, could only 
be made on assumptions of an extremely hypothetical character. The 
Committee themselves did not make any claim that their scheme had 
any pretensions to scientific accuracy, they recommended it primarily 
on the ground that “ it is easily comprehensible bearing its merits and 
demerits on its face, that it can be applied directly by the use of returns 
already in use and that it gives as much recognition to the principles 
laid down by economists as is possible in the conditions obtaining in 
India.” The Government of India, therefore, examined various alter- 
natives and provisionally suggested that the simplest plan would be to 
give the Provinces the proceeds of a flat rate on personal incomes plus 
personal super-tax incomes. They recognised clearly at the time that 
tliis formula was in some respects illogical, since the super-tax in India 
is a distinct tax and is levied hi addition to the income-tax on the portion 
of the income exceeding Rs. 50,000 or in the case of Hindu Undivided 
Ramifies Rs. 75,000. They, however, accepted it primarily on the 
supposition that it would give the industrial Provinces of Bengal and 
Bombay, where most of the super-tax is collected, a larger and more 
equitable portion of the income-tax than they would get if only personal 
incomes were taken as the basis, as suggested by the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee. Subsequent statistical investigations, based on the actual 
figures of personal incomes and personal super-tax incomes, however, 
have shown that Bombay and Bengal, so far from benefiting by the 
adoption of tliis formula, would actually lose owing to the fact that the 
initial pie rate would be lower if the super-tax incomes were added to the 
ordinary incomes. This is a result of the fact, established by statistics, 
that, during a period of improving trade, super-tax incomes in India do not 
inyariabR increase in a higher proportion than personal incomes. After 
Lilly considering the alternatives the Government of India have, therefore, 
finally decided to adhere to the conclusion, which was provisionally 
announced by the Hon’ble the Finance Member at the Conference of 
fimancial Representatives- held in November last, that it would be 
preferable to base the assignment on personal incomes only. 
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4. The next step is to determine <a pie rate to be applied to personal 
incomes which nill give to each of the Pro'^dnces an amount not less than 
the total of — 

(fl) the revenue which the Provinces ■will lose if the instruments 
specified in Annexure A were centralised ; 

(b) the average assignments which the Provinces receive under 

Devohition Rule 15 as it stands ; and 

(c) the amounts of revenue assignments of a recurring natm'e (other 

than those which are in the nature of payments for specific 
services rendered) which are made to the Provinces under 
present arrangements. These are generally excise assign- 
ments. 

Since the revenue from non-judicial stamps is classified in the Provincial 
administration reports according to the kind of stamp used and not, in all 
cases, according to the nature of the documents, it has proved a difficult 
task to obtain accurate estimates of the revenue from stamp dut3’' on 
instruments proposed for transfer to the Central Government. The 
figures in column 5 of the statement in Annexure B are based on such 
information as the Provincial Governments have been able to supply 
and on independent calculations made by the Central Bo.ard of Revenue. 
It ■will be observed from the statement that the proceeds of income-tax 
at the rate of three pies in the rupee on personal incomes would, except 
in the case of Assam, cover the loss to the Provincial Governments which 
would result from the adoption of the proposals for the centralisation of 
certain stamps and for the abolition of the assignments under Devolution 
Rule 15 and other revenue assignments. In the case of Burma, also, 
if the budget estimate of the assigmncnts under Devolution Rule 15 
for 1927-28 were adopted as the basis of calculations, there would be a 
slight deficit. I am, however, to point out that both in the case of Burma 
and Assam, the comparatively large assignments under tliis rule have 
followed not from any marked expansion of non-agricultural income, 
but from certain fortuitous circumstances. The income of tea companies 
in Assam forms the major portion of the assessed income in that Province. 
These companies Avere assessed to income-tax for the first time after 
1920-21. which is the basic year adopted for the calculations under 
Devolution Rule 15. The comparatively large assignments Avhich 
Assam has enjoyed are therefore due almost entirely to a change in the 
law of income-tax. In Burma, on the other hand, until a comparatively 
recent date there existed no properly organised machinery for the assess- 
ment of income-tax outside Rangoon city. With the extension of the 
activities of the Income-Tax Department to the moffusil districts 
in this Province, the assignments under Devolution Rule 15 have increased 
in a marked degree. In the case of Bengal, while the initial benefit 
is not very considerable on the statistics adopted in Annexure B, it must 
be realised that the standard of income-tax assessment is much lower 
than it ought to be. The Central Board of Revenue are engaged in 
further efforts to improve the efficiency of the income-tax administration 
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in Bengal and this, together with the general improvement in trade, will 
enable the Province to enjoy a much larger and increasing benefit from 
the arrangement proposed. The Government of India propose that, 
if in the case of any Pro'vdnce the proceeds of the three pie rate are less 
than the compensation (calculated on the figures of the last three years) 
which is due to the Province under the readjustment now contemplated, 
the difference will be made good by means of an assignment from Centra 
revenues, until the question of the future financial relations between the 
Central Government and the Provincial Governments has been settled 
after the enquiry by the Statutory Commission. 

6. The Government of India would propose to take advantage of this 
opportunity to remove certain minor fiscal anomalies which, though of a 
comparatively trivial character from the point of view of revenue, involve 
general principles to which they attach very great importance. Court 
fees are now levied under the Indian Court Fees Act, 1870, on certain 
classes of documents relating to proceedings before officers in the Customs, 
Income-tax and Salt Departments of the Government of India. A list 
of such documents is given in Annexure C to this letter. Since a fee is 
essentially in the nature of a payment for sendees rendered, little justifica- 
tion exists for the levy by Provincial Governments of a charge for service 
rendered by officers directly under the Central Government. The 
Government of India propose to abolish these fees vdth effect from the 
1st April 1928. It would, of course, be open to them to re\dve these court 
fees as fees payable to the Central Government by a special Act of the 
Central legislature, if experience showed this to be -desirable later. 

6. I am also to refer in this connection to the export and import 
duties levied under various Forests Acts. Under section 3 of the Burma 
Forests Act of 1902, ‘ forest royalties,’ whicli are of the nature of export 
duties are levied on rubber, lac. kalaw seeds, sunletthe, wild birds, etc. 
These duties are actually collected by the Imperial Customs officers. The 
revenue from these royalties in the years 192-1-25 and 1925-26 was Ks. 4'95 
lakhs, and Us. 4-62 lakhs, respectively. Under the powers conferred by 
section 39 of the Indian Forests Act of 1878, local Governments have 
also in many cases, with the previous sanction of the Governor General 
in Council, levied import duties on timber entering their territories from 
outside British India, The revenue from these import duties in Bombay 
and United Provinces amounted on an average to Es. 16,000 and 
Rs. 38,000, respectively, during the last three years. In the case of 
Burma, the principal justification for this practice lies apparently in the 
fact that the geographical featiues of the Province render it difficult to 
collect forest royalties in any other manner, and the Govermnent of 
India do not propose that the power given under section 3 of the Burma 
Forests Act of 1902 to impose these forest royalties should be withdrawn 
under present conditions. In the case of the other Provinces affected, 
I am to suggest that the administrative justification for the continuance 
of the irnport duties should be re-examined. The Government of India 
TOnsider it desirable to delete from the Indian Forests Act and from the 
Provine;al Forests Acts' the powers given to local Governments to levy 
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import duties on timber entering their territories from .outside British 
India, unless such a course would cause serious administrative incon- 
venience. If the local Governments, except Burma, agree to the aboli- 
iton of these duties, the loss of revenue thu.s entailed will be taken 
into consideration in connection with the revision of the present 
settlement. 

7. The proposjils on which I am to invite the opinions of the Provin- 
cial Governments may briefly be summarised ns follows : — 

(]) Stamp duties on the documents specified in Annexure A .‘=hould 
be tran.sf erred to the Central Government. 

(2) The Provinces should be given a share of the income-tax at the 

rate of three pics in the rupee on personal asses.sablc incomes 
from all sources of assc.^^sees resident within the Province. 

(3) The assignments under Devolution Rule 15 and other revenue 

aE.signnlent^s. which arc not in the nature of payments for 
specific services rendered should be abolished. 

(■1) The Indian Court Pees Act. 1870, should be amended so as to 
abolish the fees on all documents relating to proceedings 
before oflicers of the Income-tax. Sa.It and Customs Depart- 
ments of the Government of India. 

(5) The import duties lc\ned under the Forc.st Acts on timber coming 
into a Province from outside British India should also be 
abolished. 

(8) If, in the case of any Province, the proceeds of the three pic rate 
are less than the lo.«s of revenue from (1). (3), (4) and (5), 
the difference should be made good by means of an assignment 
from Central Revenues until the question of the future 
financial relations between the Central Government and the 
Provincial Governments is settled after enquiry by the Statu- 
tory Commi.ssion. 

It will be observed from the statement in Annexure B that the 
proposed readjustment is likely to result in an initial sacrifice by the 
Central Government of nearly Rs. 65 lakhs (without allowing for further 
loss resulting from a possible reduction of the stamp duties on particular 
instruments in cerlain Provinces, designed to secure uniformity). Sub- 
ject to the approval of the Secretary of State the Government of India 
propose to give effect to the revised settlement with effect from the 1st 
April 1928, provided their financial position then permits of the final 
extinction of the Provincial contributions and also of the sacrifice of 
revenue involved in this and other schemes under contemplation. I am 
to request that a reply to this letter may be sent to the Government of 
India before the 1st November next so that it may be possible to discuss 
these proposals at the nexf Conference of Financial Bepresentatives. 
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ANNEXURE A. 

Instruments the stamp duties on which will be credited to the 

Central Revenues. 

(The numbers of the articles are those given in Schedule I of the Indian 

Stamp Act of 1899). 

1. Acknowledgment. 

5. {a) & {b) Agreement relating to sale of a bill of exchange, Govern- 
ment security or company shares. 

8. Appraisement or valuation made otherwise than under an order o 
the court in the course of a suit. 

9. Apprenticeship deed. 

10. Articles of Association of a company. 

13. Bill of exchange. 

14. Bill of lading. 

16. Bottomry Bond, that is, an instrument by which the master of a 
sea-going ship borrows money on the security of the ship to enable im 
to preserve the ship or prosecute a voyage. 

17. Instrument of cancellation (to follow the instrument cancelled). 

19. Share certificate. 

20. Charter party, that is, any instrument whereby a vessel or some 
specified principal part thereof is let for the specified purposes of e 
charterer. 

21. Cheque. 

24. Copy or extract where the officer is under the Central Government. 

25. Counterpart or duplicate (to follow original). 

26. Customs Bond. 

27. Debenture. 

28. Delivery order in respect of goods. 

36. Letter of allotment of shares. 

37. Letter of credit. 

39. Memorandum of association of a company. 

43. Note or memorandum sent by a broker or agent to his principal 
intimating the purchase or sale on account of such principal. 

44. Note of protest b}’’ the master of a ship. 

- 46. Instrument of partnership. 

47. Policy of insurance. 

49. Promissory note. 
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50. Protest of bill or note, that is, any declaration in writing made by 
^ notary public or other person lawfully acting as such attesting the 
'dishonour of a bill of exchange or a promissory note. 

51. Protest b}' the master of a ship, that is, a declaration of the 
particulars of a voyage draAvn up bj’’ him udth a view to the adjustment 
of losses, etc. 

52. Proxy. 

53. Ecceipt. 

56. Respondentia bond, that is. an instrument securing a loan on the 
cargo laden or to be laden on board a ship and maldng repayment contin- 
gent on the arrival of the cargo at the port of destination. 

59. Share warrant to bearer i.ssued under the Indian Companies Act, 
1882. 

60. Shipping order. 

62. Transfer of — 

(а) shares in an incorporated company or other body corporate ; 

(б) debentures, marketable securities ; 

(c) any interest secured by a policy of insurance, etc. 

05. Warrant for goods. 


AENEXURE B. 


[ In lakhs of riijices.] 



I’craonnl Incomes assessed 
to Income-tax. (a). 

Kstlninte 
of Stamp 
revenue 

Assign- 

ment 

under 

Other 

Total 

of 

columns 
5, 0 and 
7. 

Income- 
tax on 
personal 
Incomes 
at 3 ple.s 

In the 
rupee. 

Province. 


^9 


from 
Stamps 
to be 
centra- 
lised (r). 

Devolution 
Itiile 15. 
(Average 
of last 

2 years). 

revenue 

incnts. 

1 

I 


3 


5 

c 

1 

8 

0 

^fadras 

19,42 

20,53 

19,08 

20-81 

2-02 


1 

20'70 

ai*22 

Bombay . . 

40,00 

37,09 

38,85 

38-00 


.. 

38-00 

00-70 

llcngal 

28,74 

29,40 

20,10 

42-00 


.. 

42-00 

45-47 

United Provinces 

13,89 

13,07 

13,78 

7-00 

-01 

(6) -02 

7-03 

21-53 

Punjab 

10,lfi 

12,01 

11,53 

8-00 

2-80 

(i) 0-07 

17-83 

18-02 

llurma 

13,25 

11,78 

12,61 

12-00 

7-41 

. . 

10-41 

19-55 

iilhar and Orissa 

7,45 

8,00 

7,75 

1-50 

2-48 

.. 

3-08 

12 -n 

Central Provinces 


7,27 

7,02 

2-00 

1-83 

. . 

3-83 

10-07 

Assam 

3,30 

3,10 

3,25 

•30 

6-41 

•- 

5-71 

5-08 


(a) These figures were specially obfaincd from the Commissioners of Income-tax. 

(b) Asslgnniciit for loss of still head duty. 

(c) Includes osslgnmcnt on account of unified stamps. 
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ANNEXURE C. 

Indian Court Fees Act, 1870. 

Schedule I, Article 6.— These dociiinents will become liable to stamp 
duty under the Indian Stamp Act, 1899, when the court fee is abolished. 

Schedule I, Article 9. — This applies to the proceedings or orders issued 
by all officers in the Customs, Income-ta.’s: and Salt Departments. 

Schedule II, Article 1 (a). — Customs officers specifically mentioned in 
clause (a) of Article (1). The term “ Executive Officer ” in paragraph 4 
of this clause includes officers in the Income-Tax and Salt Departments, 

Schedule II, Article 1 (c). — Under the Sea Customs Act of 1878 and the 
Income-tax Act of 1922, the Central Board of Revenue is a “ Chief 
Controlling Executive Authority ” and under the Salt Act of 1882 the 
Commissioner of Northern India Salt Revenue is a “ Chief Controlling 
Executive Authority.” 

Schedule II, Articles 10{a) and 11 (a). — The term “ Executive Officer ” 
in these Articles includes all Customs, Income-tax and Salt Officials. 

Schedule II, Articles 10 (c) and II (6). — These apply to the Central 
Board of Revenue or Commissioner of Northern India Salt Revenue, as 
the case may be. 

From the Financial Secretary to Government, Central Provinces, 
No. C. 101/S23-B. — ^X, DATED Pachmabhi, the loTii October 
1927. 

In reply to your letter No. F, 11-XII-F,, dated 26th September 1927, 
I am directed by the Governor in Council to say that this Government 
accepts the proposals outlined in paragraph 7 of the letter under 
reference. 


From G. T. Boag, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary TO THE Government of 
Madras, No. 32383-Accts. — 5, dated Fort St. George, the 29th 
October 1927. 

Subject. Re-adj ustments within the Meston Settlement — Reference letter 
from the Government of India, Finance Defartment, No. F. -11-XII-F., 
dated' the 26th September 1927, and telegrams dated the 8th and 13th 
October 1927. 

In reply to the letter referred to above, I am directed to state that the 
Madras Government accept the several proposals, made by the Govern- 
ment of India which are summarised in paragraph 7 of their letter. 

2. With reference to paragraph 5 of the letter, I am to state that the 
loss to Madras Provincial revenues on account of the proposed amend- 
ment of the Indian Court Fees Act so as to abolish the fees on all 
documents relating to proceedings before officers in the Customs, Income- 
tax and Salt Departments of the Government of India, will amount to 
about Rs. 20,000 per annum. 
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regards paragraph 6 of India’s letter, I am to state that no import 
duties toder the provisions of the Forest Act are levied by the Madras 
Government on timber entering their territories from outside British 
India. 

3. The Government of Madras note that the Government of India 
propose to give effect to the revised settlement 'with effect from the 1st 
April 1928, provided their financial position then permits of the final 
extinction of the Provincial contributions and also of the sacrifice of 
revenue involved in this and other schemes under contemplation. 


Feom P. C. Tallents, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary to the Government of 
Bihar and Orissa, No, 10680-F., dated Patna, the 23rd October 
1927. 

I am directed to refer to Mr. Brayne’s letter No. F.-ll-XII-F., dated 
the 26th September 1927, and to say that the opinion of the Government 
of Bihar and Orissa on the six points enumerated in paragraph 7 is as 
follows : — 

(1) The local Government have no objection to the transfer to the 

Central Government of the stamp duties on the documents 
specified in Annexurc A. 

(2) The local Government agree that for the Central Government 

to assign to each province a share of the income-tax at the rate 
of 3 pies in the rupee on personal assessable incomes from all 
sources of assessees resident within that province is a fair 
method of distributing between the provinces concerned 
the revenue which the Government of India propose to make 
over to them. 

(3) If effect is given to this proposal the local Government agree 

to the abolition of the assignments under Devolution Rule 16 
and of the revenue assignments which are not in the nature 
of payments for specifiic services rendered. In this connexion 
I am directed to say that the local Government do not desire 
to press the objection taken in my letter No. 3002-F.R., 
dated the 1st September 1927, written before Blr. Brayne’s 
letter was received, regarding the withdrawal of the assign- 
ment for the refund of customs duty on Government stores. 

(4) The local Government have no objection to the amendment of 

the Indian Court Fees Act, 1870, so as to abob'sh the fees on 
all documents relating to proceedings before officers of the 
Income-tax, Salt and Customs Departments of the Govern- 
ment of India. 

(5) No import duty is levied imder the Forest Act on timber brought 

into Bihar and Orissa from outside British India. The local 
Government have no objection to the abolition of such duties. 
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(6) It appears to be certain that in tbe case of Bihar and Orissa 
the proceeds of tbe 3 pies rate -will substantially exceed tbe 
loss of provincial revenue that "will result from tbe above 
proposals. This Government are not directly interested in 
tbe method of making good tbe deficits in tbe case of other 
provinces. They see however no objection to tbe Government 
of India’s proposal. 


From H. W. Emerson, Esq., C.I.E., C.B.E., I.C.S., Secretary to 
Government, Punjab, Finance Department, No. 27367-B., 
DATED Lahore, the 31st October 1927. 

Subject. — Re-adjustments ivitldn the Meston Settlement. 

I am directed to refer to Mr. Brayne’s letter No. F.-ll/XII-F., dated 
tbe 26tb September 1927, on the subject, and to convey the views^ of the 
Governor in Council on the specific proposals which arc summarised m 
para. 7 of the letter. 

2. On the understanding that Provincial Governments will be ade- 
quately compensated for any loss of revenue that may occur, the Governor 
in Council has no objection to urge against the transfer of the stanip 
duties on the documents specified in Annexure ‘ A ’ from the Provincial 
Government to the Central Government ; or against the amendment of 
the Indian Court Fees Act with the object stated in para. 6 of the letter j 
or against the abolition of the import duties on timber as proposed in 
para. 6 of the letter. 

3. I am to say, however, that he is imable to regard as equitable the 
change in the Meston Settlement which it is proposed to make in order 
to compensate the various provinces for the losses incurred. In the first 
place, he is not satisfied that the methods of calculation adopted ade- 
quately represent the financial effects that would follow the adoption 
of the proposals. He observes that the figures given in columns 4 and 6 
of Annexure ‘ B ’ are based on the averages of two years only and he 
does not consider that a period of two years is sirfficiently long on which 
to base proposals of so important a character. The data is not available 
by which the figures in column 4 of the Annexure can be checked, but the 
figure for the Punjab in column 6 is evidently the average of the two 
years 1924-25 and 1925-26, when the assignments amounted to 1'90 and 
3'82 respectively. The assignment in 1924-25 was in fact much less than 
in any year since the Reforms and the average assignment is not less than 
Rs. 4 lakhs. 

In the second place, the Governor in Council is unable to imderstand 
the reasons for the inclusion in the proposed settlement of the other 
revenue assignments ” shown in column 7 of the Annexmre. While he 
is prepared to admit that there might be some advantage in merging 
such assignments into a general settlement if they were common to all 
provinces, and if a settlement coidd be reached which would leave the 
relative position of provinces practically rmchanged he can see no justifi- 
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cation for their inclusion when they are peculiar to two provinces, in 
one of' which the amount is small, and when their inclusion, instead of 
redressing the inequalities of the settlement, has the contrary efiect of 
accentuating them. It woidd almost appear that they have been in- 
cluded in order to make good to the Government of India, at the expense 
mainly of the Pvmjab, some portion of the sacrifice of revenue which they 
propose to distribute to other provinces. 

4. These, however, are matters of detail. A general ground of 
objection, and one to which the Governor in Council attaches much 
importance, is the fact that the proposals go far beyond the immediate 
objects tobe attained and involve a modification of the Meston Settlement 
with results that are very unequal for different provinces. According 
to the figures given in Annexure ‘ B,’ the settlement proposed will result 
in a gain of Es. 22 lakhs to Bombay, of 14 lakhs to United Provinces, 
of 8 lakhs to Bihar and Orissa, of 7 lakhs' to Central Provinces, of 3 lakhs 
to Bengal, with the prospect of a rapid increase, and of 1 lakh to Madras. 
Burma, Assam and the Punjab, on the other hand, will gain nothing. 
The settlement will involve an initial sacrifice by the Government of 
India of Rs. 65 lakhs, and while the Governor in Council appreciates their 
willingness to make this sacrifice, he is strongly of the opinion that the 
distribution of surplus resources by the Central Government should be 
made in such a manner as to leave practically imchanged the relative 
financial position of the various provinces, and that it should not be 
made in such a way as to give marked preference to certain province. 
In particular, he is unable to appreciate the reasons for the preference 
which it is proposed to show to Bombay, or the principles on which it 
can be supported. 

5. MTiile, therefore the Governor in Coimcil is prepared, to accept 
the proposals contained in sub-paras. (1), (4) and (5) of para. 7 of the 
letter under reply, he is of the opinion that any consequential financial 
adjustments should be strictly confined to the grant of the necessary 
compensation to the various provinces, and, that therefore, since no- 
other means of settlement appear to be practicable at the present time, 
the compensation shoidd take the form of cash assignments. He consi- 
ders that no other change should be made in the Meston Settlement, 
which should be left for examination by the Statutory Commission, to- 
be appointed under section 84 (A) of the Government of India Act and 
before which the different provinces will presumably be given an oppor- 
tunity of presenting their cases. 


Fbom G. Wiles, Esq., C.I.E., I.C.S., Seceetary to the Government 
OP Bombay, Finance Department, No. 5029 — 7616-A., dated 
Poona, the 1st/2nd November 1927. 

I am'directed to reply to Mr. Brayne’s letter No. F.-ll/XII-F., dated 
the 26th of September last. The letter deals with two proposals : — 

(a) the transfer of the revenue from certain heads of non- judicial 
stamps to the Central Government ; 
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{b) reimbursement of provincial revenues by means of a flat rate on 
income-tax on personal assessable incomes. 

The Government of India have now calculated that the revenue from 
stamp duties, which it was agreed in last year’s conference to credit to 
central revenues, ■will amount to 38 lakhs ; and they ■put forward the 
proposal that a flat rate of 3 pies on personal assessable incomes from all 
sources of assessees resident within the pro-vince should be given to the 
provinces. Further minor proposals are made to abolish existing assign- 
ments, and certain court fees and duties. 

2. In regard to the minor proposals contained in snb-sections 3 and 4 
of paragraph 7 of Mr. Brayne’s letter, I am to say that the Government 
of Bombay accept these proposals. In regard to the proposal to abolish 
duties on timber and other forest produce, I am to say that the Govern- 
ment of Bomba 3 '’ will address the Government of India separately on tliis 
question. The subject does not seem germane to the present discussion, 
and there seems no particular reason wh}'' it should be introduced into it. 
On the major proposals I am directed to make the following comments. 

3. In regard to the figure of 38 lakhs, the estimated figure of the stamp 
revenue to be surrendered, I am to say that the Government of Bombay 
wish to be enlightened further regarding the method by which the figure 
has been arrived at. In our letter No. 6007-A., dated 19th ]\Iay 1927 wo 
divided the instruments concerned into two classes : — 

(a) documents now reserved for central legislation ; and - 

{b) other documents which for administrative and other reasons 
should be a'ttached to the Central Government. 

The estimate of the revenue in class (a) was in 

1924- 25 '35i lakhs, and in 

1925- 26 324 lakhs. 

and we stated that the Superintendents of Stamps reported that they 
had no means of estimating receipts from class (6). The estimate of 38 
lakhs now given by the Government of India implies that the total 
revenue estimated to be recei'V'^ed from class [b) docs not exceed from 3 to 
5 lalchs. In the absence of any detailed statement it is inevitable for 
the Government of Bombay to feel doubt about the accuracy' of the 
estimate. 

4. I come now to the question of “ personal incomes.” Mr. Bra 3 me’s 
letter estimates the average of personal incomes assessed to income-tax 
for the past two years at 38 crores. No information is given in Mr. 
Brayne’s letter as to the method followed in calculating this figure ,’ 
and I am instructed to put forward certain considerations Avhich have 
led the Government of Bomba}’’ to believe that the calculations cannot 
be accepted. I attach a statement containing for the three years 1923-24 
to 1925-26 the figmes of personal incomes as given b}’’ the Government 
•of India, and the figures of income as given in the Income-Tax retiurns 
Nos. Ill and IV. It 'will be seen that in 1923-24, the total assessed 
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income 'was 216 crbres, wl)ile tlie peisoual income as calculated by the 
Government of India was 126 crores. In 1924-26 tbe figures are 189 and 
132 crores ; and in 1925-26 197 crores and 143 crores. (It may be noted 
in passing tliat in 1923-24 the figure of personal incomes was very consi- 
derably less than the income given in return No. IV, a fact which is 
explicable on the assumption that the incomes given in return No. IV 
must all be “ j)ersonal income ”). In the next place there is a difference 
between the total personal income and the total assessed income of not 
less than 90 crores in 1923-24 ; 67 crores in 1924-25, and 54 crores in 
1925-26. Now if we follow the definition of “ personal income ” which 
was given bj* the Taxation Enquiry Committee, the figures of personal 
income should be those calculated from the returns submitted under 
section 22 (2) of the Income Tax Act ; and in consequence the total of 
the personal incomes of the provinces should be equal to the total assessed 
incomes as given in returns III and W after making allowance for the 
incomes of foreigners and undistributed profits. It seems open to grave 
doubt that the differences of 90, 5.7 and 54 crores, which I have given 
above, should be accounted for entirely by the income of foreigners and 
undistributed profits. 

5. This illustrates the difficulty which the Government of Bomba)’- 
have in arriving at an opinion on the proposals put forward. The figure 
of personal income as calculated by the Government of India is at the 
most 80 per cent, and at the worst 70 per cent, of the total assessed 
income in the years for wliich the Government of India have given as 
figures and it is evident that in better years the percentage would be 
even less. On the one side, therefore, we have a doubtful figure for the 
income to be surrendered by the local Government of 38 lakhs. It may 
be added that this figure apparently ignores the prospect of increasing 
revenue under this head from items such as the taxation on stock ex- 
change transactions which have been recommended by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee and to which the representatives of this Government 
drew special attention at the time of the discussion last year. On the 
other side we have extremely doubtful calculation of the figiue of 
“ personal incomes.” 

6, In the opinion of the Government of Bombay this difficulty of 
calculating the tax derived from personal incomes to be recurring ; and 
always to be a bone of contention between the Central Gqvermnent and 
the pro'vinces. And it must not be forgotten that the administration of 
Income Tax is entirely under the control of the Central Government. 
I am to say, therefore, that the Government of Bombay consider it to be 
essential, before they can agree to these proposals, that a satisfactory 
method of calculating personal incomes should be determined ; and they 
prefer the alternative, which will avoid the possibility of constantly 
recurring friction, of basing the distribution of the income tax, not on 
personal incomes, but on total assessed income. It may indeed be 
claimed that this will unduly favour the industrial provinces at the 
expense of the agricultural provinces ; but it may be answered that the 
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benefit is not great and is more than off-set by tbe disability xinder •svbicb 
the industrial pro\’inces have suft'ered since the introduction of the Meston 
Settlement. 

7. On the question of the proposed flat rate of 3 pies, I am instructed 
to repeat the proposal made last year by the Government of Bombay 
that the share of the provinces should be calculated not on a flat pie rate, 
but on a graduated pie rate as recommended by the Taxation Enquiry 
Committee. It is an admitted fact that only by a graduated pie rate 
can industrial provinces have a fair share in the growing prosperity of 
their own industries. 

8. Finally the Government of Bombay would press for a share in the 
super-tax as being the only way in which the industrial proxdnces can 
fully share in the prosperitj’’ of their province. And in this connection 
I am to point out that, while in 1926-27 the super-tax was 72 lakhs, in 
1921-22 it amounted to not less than 347 lalvhs. It should not be diflicult 
to devise a method of a graduated rate similar to that which we have 
recommended in the case of income-tax. 

9. The Government of Bombay find it necessary to refer again to what 
they said in their letter last year in bringing to the notice of the Govern- 
ment of India the acute financial position of this province. Since then 
the Accountant General and the Auditor General have again commented 
on the inability of the Bombay Government to meet the whole of their 
statutory obligations from their ordinary net revemxes. In revising the 
Accountant General’s report, the Finance Department of this Government 
has come to the conclusion that they are worldng under a permanent 
revenue deficit of not less than 40 lakhs. Part of this will indeed dis- 
appear with the final remission of the provincial contribution, but the 
province will still be left with a deficit and with no margin whatever for 
the expansion of nation building activities. They cannot avoid the 
conclusion that the proposal of the Government of India to give a flat 
rate of 3 pics on personal assessable incomes, the total of which is so much 
less than the figiure of total assessed incomes, is unlikely to prove satis- 
factory. 



^talemenl showing personal income figures of Government of India, assessed income Under Return III, Return IV and, total 

assessed ineome. 
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From J. A. Woophead, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary to the Govern- 
ment OF Bengal, No. 6681-F.B., dated Calcutta, the 7th 
November 1927. 

Readjustment of Revenue belioeen Central and Provincial Governments 
within the Meston Settlement. 

I am directed to acknowledge tke receipt of your letter No. F. 11- 
XII— F., dated tlie 26tli September 1927. The Government of India 
in Mr. Juke’s letter No. F. 116 (V)-F. — 26 of the 13th August 1926, 
acting on the recommendations of the Indian Taxation Enquiry Com- 
mittee as to the theoretical correct distribution of the proceeds of tax- 
ation between Imperial and Provincial, made certain provisional pro- 
posals in coimection with the transfer of non-judicial stamps to the 
Central Government and the re-imbursement to the provincial Gov- 
ernments of the loss in revenue sustained by that transfer. In view 
of the criticisms made and the objections raised to the scheme as then 
formulated, the Government of India have re-examined the subject, 
and in your letter under reference the opinion of the local Government 
is sought on the final proposals of the Government of India. 

2. Before dealing with the specific proposals on which the opinion 
of the local Government is desired, I am directed to suggest that the 
sequence of events and the summary of the conclusions, as described 
and stated in para^aph 1 of your letter under reference, are not strictly 
accurate. The Sub-Committee of the Conference of Financial Eepre* 
sentatives, held in November 1926, did not consider the objections raised 
to the original scheme and the alternatives proposed -by provincial 
Governments in their replies to Mr. Juke’s letter No. F. 116 (V)-F. — 26 
of the 13th August 1926. The Government of India had, prior to the 
Conference, revised their proposals in the light of the severe criticisms 
to which the original scheme had been subjected by the provincial Gov- 
ernments, and the Sub-Committee was appointed not to examine these 
objections and alternatives, but to examine certain questions arising out 
of the revised proposals of the Government of India as detailed on pages 3 
and 13 of the proceedings of the Conference of Financial Representatives. 
It is not, therefore, strictly accurate to state, as has been stated in the 
letter imder reference, that the Sub-Committee examined at consider- 
able length the objections raised and the alternatives proposed by the 
provincial Governments. I am also to suggest that the conclusions 
which were embodied in a series of propositions did not emerge from 
the diseussions of the Sub-Committee or the Conference. This series of 
propositions was placed before the Conference for the first time on the 
17th November 1926, and it was imderstood that they emhodied the 
^iews of the President of the Conference. They were discussed by the 
Conference, and, subject to very important reservations made by certain 
provincial Governments, were agreed to. General proposition No. 2, as 
agreed to by the Conference, laid dowm that it was desirable that a new 
formula should be found to replace Devolution Rule 15 of such a charac- 
ter as to give each province an interest in receipts from taxes on income 
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Trliich will reflect the growing prosperity of the province as measured 
by assessment. In summarising the conclusions the letter from the 
Government of India omits all reference to this very important con- 
clusion and elevates the proviso to general proposition No. 2 to the 
position of the chief characteristic of the new formula. It is true that 
general proposition No. 6 does not embod)’’ the main decision contained 
in general proposition No. 2 , but one proposition cannot be divorced from 
the others ; proposition No. 5 did not, and was not intended to override 
proposition No. 2, and all that proposition No. 5 did was to emphasise 
the fact that no province should be an actual loser bj’’ the formula which 
was to replace Devolution Rule 15. The local Government, therefore, 
direct me to suggest that paragraph 2 of the conclusions, as summarised 
in the letter under reference, fails to reflect the conclusion agreed to 
at the Conference, in so far as it docs not mention the fimdamental 
condition to be fulfilled by the new formula. 

3. The local Government accept in principle the proposal that the 
stamp duties on the commercial documents specified- in aimexure A to 
3mur letter under reference should be transferred from the provincial 
Governments to the Central Government, and wall raise no objection 
to the proposal becoming an accomplished fact, provided the financial 
rearrangements, which must inevitably accompany that transfer, are 
acceptable to the local Government. -If the attendant financial changes 
are. however, such as cannot be accepted by the local Government, 
this Government will be compelled to object to the transfer of any por- 
tion of the revenue from non- judicial stamps from the provincial Govern- 
ments to the Central Government. 

4. Before proceeding to examine in detail the formula which it is 
proposed shall replace Devolution Rule 15, the Governor in Council 
desires to draw attention to the general financial results of the proposals 
now made by the Government of India, because he is of opinion, that, 
without proceedings into details, the general financial result is of such 
a character as to render it impossible for this Government to accept the 
new formula. 

The net financial result of the proposed changes is the surrender 
by the Government of India of revenue amountmg to Rs. 56| lakhs 
for distribution among the provinces, and it is estimated that this total 
addition to provincial revenues will be divided among the provinces as 
follows : — 

(In lakhs of rupees.) 


Madras ........... ],4G 

Bombay 22,70 

Bengal ........... 3,47 

United Provinces . , ■ ■ . . . . . . 13,90 

Punjab ........... 19 

Burma ........... 14 

Bihar and Orissa ......... 8,13 

Central Provinces ........ ' 7,14 

-Assam — 63 
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The Government of Bengal have from the very introduction of the 
■Reforms protested against the injustice done to the province by the 
Meston Settlement, and have, throughout the long 
the subject maintained that the remission of the provincial contribu- 
tion temporary or permanent, was only a palliative and that nothmg 
short of a thorough^ revision of the Settlement would remove that in- 
justice and solve lengal’s financial Problem ^Ithoug 
been the attitude of this Government, the Governor in Council Has re 
framed from pressing for a revision of the Meston Settlement, 5" 

because of the finanlal difficulties of the Central 

because it was realised that any reinsion must be deferred pending the 
report of the Taxation Enqmry Committee and the ^wions 

provincial contributions. The abolition f 
is now in sight— the present proposals of the Gowrnment 
dependent upon the final extinction of those ««^^^butions--and hence 
the proposed surrender of revenue amoimtmg to Es. 56|- la^s bj 
Central Government for division among the local Governinents must 
examined by the Government of Bengal in the light of tHeir ckims to 
a thorough revision of the Meston Settlement. The financial difficulties 
into which Bengal was plmiged as the result of the Meston Settlemen 
are well known to the Government of India and were publicly admittea 
by Sir Malcolm Hailey in 1921, when he moved the resolution recom- 
mending the remission for the first time of the Bengal contribution. 
His words have been quoted in previous correspondence but they may 
be repeated again because they sum up in a few well-chosen words the 
financial plight of Bengal — 

“ We have examined the case both narrowly and critically and it 
appears certain that with every economy Bengal must have a deficit 
of not less than Ks. 120 lakhs, even if we make no allowance for any 
extra expenditure on improvements in transferred subjects, such as are 
desired by Ministers — improvements which, we are told, are necessary 
if the system of the Eeforms is to be a success. Bengal would have 
that deficit even if it provided only the bare minimum expenditure 
required to carry on the ordinary administration of the province. 

The injustice done to Bengal is, therefore beyond question and the 
Governor in Coimcil hopes that he will not be called upon to refute the 
suggestion that the permanent abolition of the provincial contribution 
— an advantage which will be common to all provinces — ^ivill in nuy 
way remove that injustice ; that injustice will most certainly remam 
when all the provincial contributions have been extinguished. In these 
circumstances the Government of Bengal are of opinion that relief to 
Bengal should be treated as a first charge on any surplus revenue which 
may accrue to the Government of India after the extinction of the pro- 
\uncial contributions. The Governor in Coimcil is, however, astonished 
to learn from an examination of the proposals of the Government of 
India that they do not intend to utilise their surplus revenue in relieffing; 
even in a partial manner, the financial injustice under which the pro- 
vince of Bengal is suffering. A net increase in revenue to this province 
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speech in the Legislative Assembly on the 7th March 1925. The pri- 
mary object, therefore, of the substitution of a new formula for Devo- 
lution Eule 15 is the allocation to the important industrial provinces 
of Bengal and Bombay of a net share in the receipt from income-tax 
commensurate with their commercial activities and with the revenue 
derived from income-tax and super-tax assessed on the profits from 
conamerce earned within their borders. The words “ net share ” have 
been used intentionally and are interpreted as meaning the gross share 
of the receipts from income-tax, less the amount, required to'^ recoup 
the provinces for the loss of revenue consequent on the transfer of the 
revenue from certam non-judicial stamps and the abolition of certain 
other assignments. If the new formula does not produce this financial 
result, the formula is defective and should be rejected. The following 
figures give the net assignments from the income-tax receipts which the 
provinces are estimated to obtain on the basis of the figures for the two 
years 1925-26 and 1926-27 : — 


(fn lakhs of rupees.) 


— 

Net assignments 
from income-tax 
receipts accord- 
ing to the new 
formula. 

Total gross collec- 
tions in each pro- 
vince during the 
year 1925-26 
on account of 
income-tax and 
super-tax. 

Madm*! 

4„38 

1,60,26 

Bombuy ........ 

22,70 

3,80,25 

Bengal 

3,47 

6,23,79 

United Provinces 

13,91 

88,14 

Punjab, including North-West Frontier Province 

3,05 

82,25 

Burma 

7,55 

2,22,19 

Bihar and Orissa 

10,61 

41,86 

Central Provinces ...... 

8,97 

48,74 

As'nm ...... 

4,78 

43,52 


The Governor in Council is of opinion that the above figures approve 
beyond doubt that the new formida will not produce the desired finan- 
cial Tc.sult. A formula which, in view of the admitted relative importance 
from the industrial point of view of the provinces, gives the lowest 
assignment but one to Bengal and, as against Es. 3i lakhs to Bengal, 
gives Es. 14 lakhs to the United Provinces, Es. lOi lakhs to Bihar and 
Orissa and Es. 9 lakhs to the Central Provinces, stands seK-condemned. 

_ G The Government of India admit that the initial benefit to Bengal 
IS not very considerable. The local Government consider that this is 
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an understatement of the case, but take it as an admission that the 
Government of India appreciate that the immediate financial result of 
the formula will be inequitable to Bengal. The Government of India, 
however, do not consider that the inequitable character of the imme- 
diate result is fatal to the scheme on the ground that the improvement 
which the Central Board of Revenue expect to efiect in the income- 
tax administration in Bengal, combined with a general improvement in 
trade, will enable Bengal to enjoy a much larger and increasing benefit 
from the proposed formula. The Governor in Council regrets that he 
must definitely disagree with the arguments used by the Government of 
India and would suggest that the equitable character or otherwise of the 
new assignment should be judged solely on the basis of present day 
actuals and not on indefinite estimates based upon possible improve- 
ments in administration and a problematical improvement in trade. 
Riuther, in so far as the improvement in trade is concerned, the Govern- 
ment of Bengal fail to understand why Bengal should be expected to 
receive from improved trade an increase proportionately greater than 
that likely to be obtained by other provinces. On the contrary, com- 
pared with the province of Bombay, the exact opposite is the more likely 
result, as illustrated by the collection in Bombay and Bengal during 
the four years ending 1925-26 — 


Income-tax. 


(In thousands of rupees.) 


— 

1922-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-26. 

1926-26. 

Bengal ..... 

3,29,61 

1 

. 3,47,82 1 

3,30,66 

3,74,17 

Bombay . . . . 1 

1 

.5,08,91 

3,98,65 

3,10,12 j 

2,91,87 


SUPEE-TAX. 






(In thousands 

of rupees.) 

Bengal. .... 

2,57,37 

2,60,60 

2,19,74 

1 

2,49,62 

Bombay .... 

2,98,25 ; 

1 

1,97,99 

1,27,37 

88,38 


7. In paragraph 3 of the letter imder reference , the Government of 
India examine the manner in which the assignment from the revenue 
derived from income-tax should be distributed among the provinces and 
arrive at the conclusion that the only practical way will be to base the 
distribution on a flat rate on the personal incomes of the assessees from 
all sources. The possible methods of distribution were examined by the 
Taxation Enquiry Committee and they were of opinion that in theory 
the scheme of division should give due weight to the principle of origin 
as well as to that of domicile. The question of the relative weight to 
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■fae attached to origin and domicile was examined by a committee of 
eminent economists appointed by tbe League of Nations and they drew 
up a classification as regards each category of wealth showing where 
the economic allegiance lay in a preponderating degree vide paragraph 534 
of the Taxation Enquiry Committee’s report. The Taxation Enquiry 
Committee made several attempts to devise a scheme based upon the 
classification prepared by the committee of eminent economists, that is, 
a scheme which would give the proper relative weight to origin and 
domicile. They, however, failed and came to the conclusion that the 
only possible method was to base the distribution primarily on tha 
principle of domicile. The Committee did not attempt to justify this 
departure from theory on the groimd that the financial result would 
still be equitable as betw'een province and province ; on the contrary, 
they appear to have been convinced that this departure would produce 
inequitable results because they recommended that, in order to give a 
partial recognition to the principle of origin, each province should be 
given small portion of the receipts of super-tax on the profits of com- 
panies. The local Government would draw particidar attention to the 
use of the word “ partial ” by the Committee, as it points to the conclu- 
sion that the Committee realised that their system, modified so as to 
give small portion of the receipts from the companies’ super-tax to tha 
provinces, was defective in theory in so far as it did not give full and 
proper weight to the principle of origin. The Government of India 
have examined the Committee’s scheme and have come to the conclu- 
sion that it is impossible to give each province any share in the receipts 
from companies’ super-tax, because, of the practical difficulties in mak- 
ing the preliminary adjustments of the collections of each province to 
meet the case of the profits earned in several provinces but taxed only 
in one, which are considered essential for an equitable distribution. 
The Government of India have, in view of these practical difficulties, 
abandoned all attempt to give the provinces a share of the companies’ 
super-tax and have decided to effect the distribution solely on the prin- 
ciple of domicile, giving no weight whatsoever to the principle of origin. 
The scheme adopted by the Government of India, therefore, involves 
an even greater departure from a theoretical correct distribution than 
the scheme put forward by the Taxation Enquiry Committee. 

8. The local Government understand that the Government of India 
do not attempt to claim that their scheme is theoretically and scienti- 
fically accurate ; the Governor in Council is of opinion, however, that 
the scheme departs more radically from a theoretically correct distribu- 
tion than a mere perusal of the letter from the Government of India 
would lead one to suppose, and he desires to draw particular attention 
to the fact that the scheme propounded by the Government of India 
suffers from the fundamental defect that it gives no weight whatsoever 
to the principle of origin. The Governor in Council is of opinion that 
it will not be possible to accept any scheme which involves important 
departoes from theoretically principles until it is established that the 
financial residts still remain equitable, in spite of the sacrifice of those 
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principles. The local Government appreciate the practical difficulties 
in applying theoretical principles to the division of income-tax, but they 
cannot admit that the existence of these difficulties can justify the 
adoption of a system which will produce an obviously inequitable dis- 
tribution. If practical difficulties compel a radical departure from theore- 
tically correct principles, the financial effect of that departure should be 
examined on broad general lines and, if the result is obviously inequit- 
able the system should be abandoned. The Governor in Council has 
dwelt on the inequitable character of the financial results in paragraph 5 
of this letter and is of opinion that the inequitable result produced by 
the system proves that the S 3 ’stem is too far removed from a scienti- 
ficall}’’ accurate S3'stem to warrant its adoption. 

9. The Government of India have rejected the proposal of the Tax- 
ation Enquir 3 ’’ Committee to give the provinces a share in the super- 
tax on companies, because the 3 ’^ foiuid it impossible to- make the preli- 
minary adjustments of the collections in each province to meet the case 
of profits earned several provinces but taxed onl 3 ’’ in one. The follow- 
ing figures give the gross collections on accoimt of super-tax on com- 
panies in the provinces during the 3 ^ears 1922-23 to 1925-26 : — 


— 

1022-23. 

1923-24. 

1924-25. 

1926-20. 


Rs. 

Rs. 

R=. 

Rs. 

Madras .... 

1C,7C,9S0 

23,65,001 

15,34,873 

15,14,711 

Bombay .... 

1,50,78,576 

90,90,310 

51,37,013 

38,97,213 

Bengal. .... 

1,22,00,241 

1,29,83,059 

1.20,10,398 

1,40,12,670 

United Provinces . 

20,22,871 

15,34,074 

11,30,218 

12,12,286 

Punjab .... 

2,99,457 

5,20,917 

3,80,382 

4,93,427 

Burma ..... 

39,34,072 

44,40,371 

43,48,547 

50,38,008 

Bibar and Orissa . 

.35,717 

38,920 

93,380 

16,036 

Central Provinees . 

7,27,842 

0,34,041 

6.05,412 

4,67,854 

Assam .... 

91,274 

4,08,193 

10,03,898 

8,02,172 


The collections in Bombay, Bengal and Burma are so large, as com- 
pared with those in other provinces, that the conclusion appears inevit- 
able that, even allowing for adjustments conducted in a manner most 
favourable to the provinces in which income is earned though not taxed, 
these provinces would obtain the lion’s share of any portion of the com- 
panies’ super-tax which might be distributed and that the share obtained 
by the agricultural provinces would be very small. The decision of the 
Government ,of India, therefore, to withhold from the provinces any 
share of the companies’ super-tax penahses very heavily the industrial 
provinces and weights the distribution unfairly in favour of the agri- 
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-cultural provinces. The Governor inlOouucil is of opinion that this 
course is inequitable and should not be followed unless the practical 
difficulties are insuperable. The Government of India have decided that 
the preliminary adjustments are impossible, because these adjustments 
would have to be based on assumptions of an extremely hypothetical 
character. The local Government agree that it will be impossible to 
conduct the adjustments strictly according to scientific methods, but 
the Governor in Council is not satisfied that methods of adjustment, 
which will on the whole be fairly equitable, cannot be devised for practi- 
cally all cases. Some cases may offe ■ exceptional difficulties, but it is 
unlikely that the total income involved in these cases will be sufficient 
to upset the equitable character of the ultimate financial result. The 
Governor in Council is strengthening in this view by two circumstances. 
First, a working agreement has been arrived at between the Govern- 
ment of Bengal on the one head and the Governments of Assam and 
Bihar and Orissa on the other for the distribution of the profits of mining 
and tea companies. Secondly, the amount of income in the commercial 
provinces, as regards which there can be no doubt, is so large, as to render 
it unlikely that a rough and ready method of distributing the balance 
would render the ultimate result grossly inequitable. 

10. The Government of India also considered the possiblity of giving 
the provinces the proceeds of a flat rate on personal incomes plus per- 
sonal super-tax incomes, but decided that this was not desirable ; not 
because the system afiorded any practical difficulties, but because 
Bombay and Bengal would under such a formula lose instead of gain, 
owing to the fact that the initial pie rate would be lower if super-tax 
incomes were added to the ordinary incomes. This decision is said to 
be based upon actual statistical investigations. Unfortunately, the 
statistical results of the investigations have not been given in your 
letter under reference and the local Government are, therefore, not in 
a position of offer any opinion on the decision arrived at by the Govern- 
ment of India. In view of the infinitesimal benefit likely to accrue to 
Bengal under the Government of India’s scheme, the Governor in Council 
finds it difficult to appreciate how Bengal would be worse off. 

11. The Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee recommended that the 
distribution should be made on a basic rate graduated proportionately 
to the general rate. The Government of India in their letter No. F.-116 
(V)-F. — 26 of the 13th August 1926, expressed the opinion that the adop- 
tion of a graduated rate would be inconvenient from the point of view 
of both the Central and the Provincial Governments, since it would 
create difficulties in the event of a decision to alter the rates or. to adopt 
a new system of graduation and suggested the adoption of a flat rate. 
The local Government in their letter No. 1453-T.— F.B. of the 2nd 
October 1926, agreed to the suggestion of a flat rate. The Governor in 
Council has re-examined this question and after further consideration, 
has decided that a flat rate wiU be unsuitable as likely to penalise the 
commercial provinces and fai our the agricultural provinces in the 
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scheme of distribution'. Under the ideal system of distribution the 
amoimt allocated to each province should bear approximately the same 
proportion to the contribution made by each province by vay of income- 
tax and super-tax to the Central revenues. So long, hovever, as income- 
tax and super-tax are realized at varjung rates on different classes of 
income, it is ob%’ious that the ideal. distribution vill not be attained by 
a flat rate on incomes, because, the flat rate will favour those provinces 
in which incomes are on a generally lower level. The statistics given 
at the close of this paragraph point to the conclusion that this bias will 
once again be in favour agricultural provinces and to the disadvantage 
of the industrial provinces and the Governor in Council finds it, there- 
fore, impossible to accept the proposal of a flat rate. He is of opinion 
that if the industrial provinces are not to be penalised, it will be essen- 
tial to adopt the proposal of the Taxation Enquiry Committee of a basic 
rate graduated according to the general rate — 

1925 - 26 . 


(In tlionsnnds of rupees.) 



Total 

Gross coli.rctioxs. 



assessed 

income. 

Ircomc- 

tnx. 

Super- 

tax. 

Total 

Madra.'i .... 

25,45,51 

1,27,35 

22,90 

1,50,25 

BomLny .... 

61,08,08 

2.91,87 

88,38 

3,80,26 

Bengal 

52,19,64 

3,74,17 

2,49,02 

0,23,79 

UnUed Provinces . . . * 

14,31,48 i 

70,00 

17,48 

88,14 

Punjab, including Norfh-Wc.st 
Frontier Province. 

10.04,22 

75,09 

7,10 

82,25 

Burma. .... 

24,03,50 

1,02,24 

59,95 

2,22,19 

Bihar and Orissa . 

8,39,10 

37,40 

4,10 

41,80 

Central Provinces . 

7,90,95 

38,73 

10,01 

48,74 

Assam .... 

5,01,84 

36,25 

8,27 

43,52 


12. The Governor in Council i^ of opinion that no shceme which 
fails to give due weight to the principle of origin will ensure an equit- 
able distribution of the total assignment from income-tax. The rela- 
tive weight to be given to domicile and origin, and the exact manner 
in which effect should be given to any conclusions as regards this problem 
are questions of the greatest difficulty, but the local Government can- 
not agree that a solution of the whole problem of distribution can be 
obtained by brushing aside these difficulties and basing the distribution 
on a system which deliberately gives no weight whatsoever to origin. 
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Domicile and origin are most likely to diverge as regards tlie income 
from — 

(а) companies ; 

(б) registered and unregistered firms ; 

(c) the interest on provincial and municipal loans. 

The first tTfo classes of income are of great importance to an indus- 
trial province, and the result of giving no weight to origin is to deprive 
an industrial province of all interest in the income-tax derived from that 
portion of the above classes of income which accrues to person not resi- 
dent in the provinces and which represents the undistributed profits of 
companies. It is believed that the amoimt of this class of income is 
very considerable in the major industrial provinces, especially in Bengal. 
The following figures support this conclusion : — 

(In thousands of rupees.) 



Total 

Total assessed income : 
1925-26. 



personal 
income : 
1926-26. 

Companies 

and 

registered 

firms. 

Other 

sources. 

Total. 

Madras .... 

19,42,00 

1 

' 3,3[>,63 

22,05,88 

1 25,46,51 

1 

Bombay .... 

40,60,00 

7,16,62 

43,92,66 

61,08,08 

Bengal 

28,74,00 

24,49,20 

27,70,34 

62,19,64 

United Provinces . 

13,89,00 

2,04,51 

12,26,97 

14.31,48 

Punjab, including North-West 
Frontier Province. 

10,15,00 

88,42 

16,75,80 

16,64,22 

Burma ..... 

13,25,00 

8,40,32 

16,23,18 

24,63,50 

Bihar and Orissa . 

7,45,00 

17,13 

2,22,03 

8,39,16 

Central Pro> inces . 

6,76,00 

75,63 

7,16,32 

7,90,95 

Assam .... 

3,30,00 

1,99,10 

3,62,74 

6,61,84 

Totat. 

1,43,50,0^ 

49,29,46 

1,66,94,82 

2,06,24,28 


If tlie Governor in Council is correct in tlie conclusion that the 
nmount of the income in an industrial province in whicii origin and domi- 
cile diverge is ^ ery considerahle, there can he no doubt that any system 
of distribution which excludes all weight attributable to origin must 
very seriously penalise an industrial pro\dnce like Bengal, and must be 
one which the Government of an industrial pro\’ince cannot accept. 
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TJie figure of Rs. 60 crores, being the dift'erence between tbo total 
personal income and tbe total assessed income for tbe wliole of India, 
represents tlie undistributed profits of companies and tbe income on 
foreign capital invested in India by persons resident abroad and who 
have no agent in India. The greater part of the undistributed profits 
of companies accrues in the industrial provmces and the system adopted 
by the Government of India has, therefore, the effect of unfairly exclud- 
ing these provinces from all interest in the income-tax realised on these 
undistributed profits. The Governor in Conncil is aware of no reason 
why a pro-vunce should suffer because the comapnies working within its 
borders adopt the policy of not distributing their entire profits. The 
greater part of the foreign capital, other than that invested in securities 
of the Government of India, provincial Governments and local bodies, 
is in all probability invested in commercial undertaldngs in the indus- 
trial provmces ; and if no weight is given to origin, the industrial pro- 
vince is deprived of all interest in the income derived from this capital. 

13. The Governor in Council accepts in principle the proposals of 
the Government of India with regard to the removal of the minor fiscal 
anomalies in connection with the Court-fees Act referred to in paragraph 5 
of your letter, but would suggest that these proposals should not bo given 
effect to imtil the main proposal in connection with the consideration 
of Devolution Rule IS has been decided. The local Government 
would also be pleased if the Government of India could furnish them 
with an estimate of the probable loss in revenue which is likely to accrue 
to the local Government in consequence of the proposed changes. 

14. The Government of India also consider it desirable to delete 
from section 39 of the Indian Forests Act of 1878 the power given to 
local Governments to levy import duties on articles of forest produce 
entering their territories from outside British India, unless such a course 
would cause serious administrative inconvenience, and ask that the ad- 
ministrative justification for the continuance of these import duties 
should be re-examined. No import duties of tlie character in question 
are letied in Bengal, and hence the Governor in Council is not in a posi- 
tion to offer any opinion on the degree of administrative inconvenience 
which may accompany the change in the law contemplated by the Gov- 
ernment of India. His Excellency the Governor would, however, suggest 
that, as these import duties cannot be levied without the sanction of 
the Governor-General in Council, and as the revenue derived therefrom 
is small, no change should be made, if there is the slightest danger of the 
change being accompanied by increased opportunities of forest produce, 
removed from provincial forests, avoiding the pa}nnent of the royalties 
to which the local Governments are entitled. 

15. In conclusion, the Governor in Council wishes to draw the atten- 
tion of the Central Government to the serious political consequences 
which must inevitably follow the adoption of the fonnula proposed by 
the Government of India in place of Devolution Rule 16. Intense dis- 
satisfaction with the financial po.sition, as the result of the Meston Settle- 

STAT. COM.— VOL. H. G 
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irom diverge as regards tte income 

(а) companies ; 

(б) registered and unregistered firms ; 

(c) the interest on provincial and municipal loans. 

_ The first two classes of income are of great importance to an indus- 
trial province, and the result of giving no weight to origin is to deprive 
an mdustrial province of all interest in the income-tax derived from flat 
portion of the above classes of income which accrues to person not resi- 
dent in the provinces and which represents the undistributed profits of 
companies, t is ^ believed that the amoimt of this class of income is 
very considerable in the major industrial provinces, especiaUy m Bengal, 
iiie foUowing figures support this conclusion 

(In thousands of rupees.) 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal. 

United Provinces . 

PMj'ab, including North-West 
Frontier Province. 

Burma . 

Biliar and Orissa . 

Oentral Pro\ inces 


Total 
personal 
income : 
1925 - 26 . 


19 . 42.00 

40 . 60.00 


13 . 89.00 

10 . 16.00 

13 , 25,00 

7 . 45.00 

6 . 76.00 

3 . 30.00 


Total assessed income ; 
1925 - 26 . 


Companies 

and Other 

registered sources, 

firms. 


3 , 39,63 22 , 05,88 


7 , 16,62 


43 , 92,66 


28 , 74,00 24 , 49,20 27 , 70,34 


2 , 04,51 


8 , 40,32 


1 , 99,10 


12 . 26,97 

16 , 76,80 


16 , 23,18 

2 , 22,03 

7 , 16,32 

3 , 62,74 


26 , 46,51 

61 , 08,08 

62 , 19,54 

14 , 31,48 

16 , 64,22 


24 , 63,50 


1 , 43 , 56,00 49 , 29,46 1 , 56 , 94,82 2 , 06 , 24,28 

If tlic GrovGrnor in Oa * 

amount of the income in conclusion that the 

cile diverge is verv considoram ® prownce in which origin and domi- 
of distribution which excludes\ll^^^f system 
very seriously penalise an induct ^ ^'eight attributable to origin must 

one which the Gover^ent nf Bengal, and must be 

CTOvernment of an industrial province ca^ot accept. 
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■leases and other important revenue yielding items, ■which leads the Gov- 
■ernor in Council to infer that there is an inadvertent error in describing 
article 62(c). That should read as follows : — “ any interest securred by 
a policy of insurance ; ” and the point may be noted for correction when 
final action is being taken. 

4. Under the new arrangement the Central Government will receive 
the revenue from embossing receipt forms. In the letter imder reply 
iowever no mention is made of the charges on embossing, which clearly 
■will become central with the transfer of this class of receipt. The Gov- 
ernor in Coimcil presumes that the Government of India prefer that 
iihe existing arrangements for embossing should continue, the provincial 
government being reimbursed by central revenues the expenditure 
incurred, inclusive of a percentage for superior super-vision. 

5. When the changes are being brought into operation, the Govern- 
ment of India will doubtless issue detailed instructions to give effect 
to them. In the opinion of the Governor in Council a pro-vincial govern- 
ment should continue to be responsible for the administration of the 
stamp law in its application to the instruments selected for transfer ; 
and should therefore not only arrange for the supply of central stamps 
but also be responsible for detecting evasions of duty, for recovery of 
deficit duty and penalty, and for prosecution of offences against the 
stamp law in respect to central documents. In retmn for this service 
a provincial government should retain any deficit duty, penalty or 
fine that may be recovered through its agency. A separate agency will 
be uneconomical and less effective and mil give rise to much public 
inconvenience. If however the Government of India do not accept this 
view and propose some other system for admiuistering the Stamp Act 
in relation to the documents selected for transfer, the Governor in Council 
hopes that he will' be consulted before a decision is reached. 

6. As to the minor consequential changes this Government have no 
•objection to offer to the following : — 

(1) the abolition of the assignments under Devolution Rule 16 

and other revenue assignments which are not in nature of 
payments for specific services rendered ; and 

(2) the amendment of the Indian Court-fees Act, 1870, -with a view 

to the abolition of fees on all documents relating to proceed- 
ings before officers of the Income tax, Salt and Customs De- 
partments of the Government of India. 

There remains the suggestion that import duties le^vied imder the 
Rorest Acts on timber coming into a province from outside British 
India should be abolished. Tlie remarks in the succeeding paragraph 
deal with this proposal. 

7. In paragraph 6 of Mr. Brayne’s letter the Government of India 
observe that the revenue from import duties amounted to an average of 
Rs. 38,000 m this province and suggest that the administrative justi- 
fication for their continuance should be re-examined. At the same 

02 
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mentj lias dominated tlie 'wiiole political outlook in Bengal since tkc" 
introduction of tke Reforms, and in tke opinion of tke Governor in 
Council kas added greatly to the difficulties experienced in working those 
Reforms. Further, the urgent necessity of an early revision of that 
Settlement has formed the subject of resolutions tabled at almost every 
session of the Legislative Council. The admission of the Government 
of India that the revenue allotted to Bengal was not sufficient to carry 
on the ordinary administration of the province has naturally created 
hopes that the first revison of the financial settlement will take the 
form of the grant to Bengal of substantial financial relief designed to 
redress the injustice done by the Meston Seettlement. If the first revi- 
sion of the Settlement, on the contrary, gives no relief to Bengal, but 
favours other provinces which have already benefited greatly by the 
Meston Settlement, that annormcement will be received by the people 
of Bengal with extreme dissatisfaction and a serious political situation 
will arise. The Governor in Coimcil can only contemplate with dismay 
the prospect of having to meet the Legislative Council on the publica- 
tion of the scheme as now formulated by the Government of India, and 
has no doubt but that the activities of the Legislative Council in the 
exasperated state of mind produced by the aimouncement would be 
seriously enbarrassing to the local Government and to the Government 
of India. 


Letter from N. S. Crosthwaite, Esq., C.I.E., I.O.S., M.L.C., Secre- 
tary TO THE Government of the United Provinces, No. B.- 
72O0-X.-L., dated Lucknow, the 2nd November 1927. 

Subject. — Eeadjustments tvithin the Meston Settlement. 

I am directed to reply to Mr. Brayne’s letter No. F.ll/XII — F., 
dated 26th Spetember 1927, on the above subject. 

2. The main proposals consist of the transfer to the Central Gov- 
ernment of stamp duties on certain specified documents which are of a 
commerical or quasi-commercial character, and the grant of compensa- 
tion to provincial revenues in the form of. a share of the income-tax at 
the rate of three pies in the rupee on personal assessable incomes from 
all sources of assessees resident within a province. The Governor in 
Council welcomes this change. He accepts the estimate of Rs. 7 lakhs 
as the loss due to the centralization of certain general stamps, and notes 
that on the average of the past two years the yield of tlie pie rate will 
exceed Rs. 211 laldis. There are however certain points which call for 
remark. 

3. Annexure A to Mr. Brayne’s letter describes articles 62(c) as 
“ any interest secured by a policy of insurance, etc.” That article deals 
^vith the transfer of any interest secured by a bond, mortagage deed or 
policy of insurance. But in paragraph 1(1) of the letter the Govern- 
ment of India state that provinces will retain conveyances, mortgages. 
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■leases and other important revenue yielding items, tvMcIi leads the Gov- 
■ernor in Council to infer that there is an inadvertent error in describing 
article 62(c). That should read as follows : — “ any interest securred by 
a poKcy of insurance ; ” and the point may be noted for correction when 
final action is being taken. 

4. Under the new arrangement the Central Government will receive 
the revenue from embossing receipt forms. In the letter under reply 
however no mention is made of the charges on embossing, which clearly 
will become central with the transfer of tbis class of receipt. The Gov- 
ernor in Council presumes that the Government of India prefer that 
the existing arrangements for embossing should continue, the provincial 
government being reimbursed by central revenues the expenditure 
incurred, inclusive of a percentage for superior supervision. 

5. When the changes are being brought into operation, the Govern- 
ment of India -will doubtless issue detailed instructions to give effect 
to them. In the opinion of the Governor in Council a pro'vincial govern- 
ment should continue to be responsible for the administration of the 

■ stamp law in its application to the instruments selected for transfer ; 
and should therefore not only arrange for the supply of central stamps 
but also be responsible for detecting evasions of duty, for recovery of 
deficit duty and penalty, and for prosecution of offences against the 
stamp law in respect to central documents. In return for this service 
a provincial government should retain any deficit duty, penalty or 
fine that may be recovered through its agency. A separate agency will 
be uneconomical and less effective and will give rise to much public 
inconvenience. If however the Government of India do not accept this 
view and propose some other system for administering the Stamp Act 
in relation to the documents selected for transfer, the Governor in Council 
hopes that he will be consulted before a decision is reached. 

6. As to the minor consequential changes this Government have no 
•objection to offer to the following : — 

(1) the abolition of the assignments under Devolution Rule 15 

and other revenue assignments which are not in nature of 
payments for specific services rendered ; and 

(2) the amendment of the Indian Court-fees Act, 1870, with a view 

to the abolition of fees on all documents relating to proceed- 
ings before officers of the Income tax. Salt and Customs De- 
partments of the Government of India. 

There remains the suggestion that import duties levied imder the 
Rorest Acts on timber coming into a province from outside British 
India should be abolished. The remarks in the succeeding paragraph 
deal with this proposal. 

7. In paragraph 6 of Mr. Brayne’s letter the Government of India 
observe that the revenue from import duties amounted to an average of 
Rs. 38,000 m this province and suggest that the administrative justi- 
fication for their continuance should be re-examined. At the same 

G 2 
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time tlie Government of India consider it desirable to delete from the 
respective Acts the power given to levy import dues unless such a 
coirrse would cause serious administrative inconvenience. The only 
produce that enters the United Provinces from outside British India is 
that which comes from Nepal into the Eastern circle, chiefly in the 
Gonda and Bahraich divisions. This produce is admitted into the 
reserved forests on the issue of a pass, for which a nominal fee is levded. 
These fees, however, are not import duties, but are a necessary part of 
the procedure under section 41(c) of the Indian Forest Act. If forest 
produce (whether from a foreign cotmtr}' or a private forest) is allowed 
to pass through a reserved forest uncontrolled, it will be open to any 
one to misappropriate government forest produce and allege that it came 
from another source. Apart from the loss to provincial revenues, 
this will cause constant friction. Therefore to avoid friction and to 
safeguard provincial interests a system of passes and fees was introduced 
some years ago in agreement with the Nepal Darbar. The Governor 
in Council considers it essential to retain the present system to which 
no objection has been received from traders in the past ten years. The 
Government of India are under a misapprehension in stating that the 
income from import duties average Rs. 38,000 a year. That figure, 
evidently taken from the amiual accounts, represents receipts xmder 
the head VIII-C — Revenue derived from forests not managed by Govern- 
ment (duty on foreign timber and other forest produce). The receipts, 
however, from the particular registration fees on Nepalese imports 
average only Rs. 406 a year and scarcely sufiice to cover the expenses 
incurred. 


Letter from the Secretary to the Government op Burma, Finance 
Department, No. 179-26, dated Rangoon, the 8th November 1927. 


Subject. — Re-adjustment within the Meston SeilJement — Stmnp Revenue 

and Income-tax. 

I am directed to reply to the Hon’ble hlr. Brayne’s letter No. F.-ll- 
XII-F., of the 26th September 1927, inviting the opinions of Provincial 
Governments on certain proposals which are summarised in paragraph 
7 of the letter. 


2. The Governor in Council accepts proposals (1), (3) and (4) that — 
“ Stamp duties on the documents specified in Annexure A should 
be transferred to the Central Govermnent * 

“ The assignments under Devolution Rule 15 and other revenue 
assigninents, which are not in the^natiue of payments for 
specified services rendered, should be abolished ” ; and that 


The Indian Court Fees Act, 1870, be amended so as to abolisl 
the fees on all documents relating to proceedings befor 
officers of the Income-tax, Salt and Customs Department 
of the Government of India 
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3. Tlie Local Government nmlerstands that the Government of India 
do not intend to apply to Burma proposal (5)— that “ The import duties 
levied under the Forest Acts on timber coming into a Province from 
outside British India should also be abolished.” 

4. Proposals (2) and (G) deal with Income-tax. It is suggested that — 

“ (2) The Provinces should be given a share of the income-tax at 
the rate of three pics in the rupee on personal assessable 
incomes from all sources of nsse.ssces resident within the 
Province and that 

" (G) If, in the case of any Province, the proceeds of the three pic 
rate arc loss than the loss of revenue from (1), (3) (4) and 
(5), the difTcrence .‘<hould be made good by means of an 
assignment from Central Revenues until the quc.stion of the 
future financial rohition*^ between the Central Government 
and the Provit\eial Governments is settled after enquiry by 
the Statutory Commic^ion 

The statement marked Annexure B which is apj)ended to Mr. Braync’.s 
letter indicates that, taking the average of the pcr.«onnl incomes a.sse.ssed 
to income-tax in Burma during the two year.s ]fi2-J-2G and 1920-27. 
the application of the j>ropO'=;il would involve an assignment of 
Rs. IOjAj.OOO or Rs. 1},00() more than flic sum of the Goveniment of 
India’s e.stimafe of the rceeipls from stamps which it is proposed to 
contrali.ee and (he average of the la.st (wo year.s’ assignment.s tmdor 
Devolution Rule 15. The Government of India were informed in thi.s 
Goveniinent's telegram of the 25th A]>ri1 1927 that it was imjio.s.sihlc 
to give even an appro.ximate e.stimate of the revenue from the former 
source ; Hi.s Exeellcney in Council is tlicrefore tmable to form any 
opinion regarding the adequacy of (lie e.slimat<‘ of Rs. 12 lakh.s on which 
the Government of India have ba.'^ed the e.alrulation. I'urthor he is 
not clear how the Ceiitral Government have arrived at the fipirc, 
(Rs. 7, ■11,000) which ajipear.s in the statement n.s the average amount 
of the as.signmcnt for the la.st two year.s under Devolution Rule 15. 
If the two year.s referred to arc the year.s 1925-2G and 192G-27 the average 
is Rs. 11,58,G03 as .shown by the calculation below or Rs. <1,17,003 more, 
and the assumed benefit of Rs. 14.000 to Provinciid Rovennes is con- 
verted into a los,s of Rs. 1,03.003. Under ])roposal (G) the Government 
of India will make good thi.s dilTerenec by means of an assignment from 
Central Revenues “ enlcnlntcd on the lignrc.H on tlic last three years ”, 


Hm. 

iftgrj.'jo . 

1020-27 . 


.tvernge . 11,08,00:! 


, . 9,.!7,n78 

i:i,7n,.S28 

Tot.m, . 2:1,17,200 


5. The following table, .show.s for each of the la.st. five year.s .since 
Devolution Rule, 15 came into force, the total receipts in Burma from 
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non-judicial stamps and tlie amoimt of the assignment under Devolution 
Eule 16 : — 


Year. 

N. J. 

1 Stamp 
Receipts. 

Devolution 
Eule 16 
j Assignment. 

Total. 


Es. 

Es. 

Eb. 

1922-28 

24,99,959 


24,99,959 

1923-24 

26,83,823 

38,000 

27,21,823 

1924-25 ... 

30,38,801 

.5,90,440 

36,35,241 

1925-20 

34,13,178 ■ 

9,37,678 

43,60,856 

1926-27 

33,0.5,562 j 

13,79,528 

46,86,090 


The entries in column 2 exclude the payments made to the Eangoon 
Development Trust on account of the additional stamp duty levied 
in the case of instruments affecting immovable property situated in 
the city of Eangoon under Section 68(1) of Burma Act V of 1920. The 
figures show a rapid rate of increase tmder both heads despite a drop 
in the last year in the receipts from stamps and there is no reason why , 
the increase should not continue. So far as Burma is concerned the 
proposals remain open to the objection detailed in this Government’s 
letter No. 179/N./26 of the 8th November 1926 and no fixed assignment 
would be acceptable which did not make allowance for this fact. The 
average of a series of years is suitable where the question is one of deter* 
mimng the mean of a number of fluctuating quantities, but where the 
question is one of compensating a Provincial Government for a progres- 
sively increasing benefit which it is desired that it should surrender, 
the^ figure to be adopted should exceed the total of the latest years for 
which figures are available by a reasonable estimate of the probable 
loss for the future. 


6. In paragraph 4 of hlr. Brayne’s letter it is remarked that the 
comparatwely large assignment which Burma has received under De- 
volution Eule 15 has followed not from any marked expansion of non- 
agricultural income but from the fortuitous circumstances that until 
a comparatively recent date there existed no properly organised machinery 
mr the assessment of income-tax outside Eangoon city, and that the 
mcrease h^been due to the extension of the activities of the Income- 
tax Depa^ent to the moffusil districts. The Government of India 
admit that in the case of Bengal the standard of income-tax assessment 
18 much lower than it ought to be and tbpra assessme 

believing that Bengal would have derived some benefit^ 

as it stands had standard «! .totirt>tan “ 

enhance the benefit nhieh that PtnTince trill deriv?CSS™ton 
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of the proposal under cont{dui9ation. In Burma where the assessment 
of income-tax has reached a considerably higher degree of efficiency 
there will be much less room for the expansion of revenue consequent on 
better methods of assessment and the substitution of the proposed assess- 
ment for the provisions of Devolution Rule 15 will, so far as can be seen, be 
a change for the worse. It is pointed out in paragraph 4 of this Govern- 
ment’s letter of the 8th November 1926 that Burma is exploited to a much 
greater extent than obtains in the other major provinces in India by 
aliens — ^Exrropeans, Chinese and residents of other provinces of India — 
with the result that a fluctuating rate of income-tax on personal assessable 
incomes from all sources of assessees resident within the province is 
inevitably less favourable to Bimma than it is to provinces otherwise 
situated. His Excellency in Coimcil, however, realises that the excep- 
tional curcumstances of this province cannot be allowed to stand in the 
Avay of such a modification of Devolution Rule 15 as will benefit all other 
provinces in India with the exception of Assam ; he is therefore pre- 
pared to concur in the application of the proposals to Burma on the 
understanding that in determining the amount of the contemplated 
fixed assignment the Government of India will take into account the 
progressively increasing benefits which the Province now enjoys under 
the provisions of Devolution Rule 15 and that it will give s;^pathetic 
consideration to the substantial grievance which evoked this Govern- 
ment’s representations in respect of the export duty on rice and the 
inclusion by the Meston Award among the Provincial Receipts of the 
revenue from the Capitation and Thathameda taxes which have been 
classed as sources of local revenue. 

7 . In. view of the unoertainty of the estimates on which the calcula- 
tions in Annexure B to your letter are based His Excellency in Cotmcil 
presumes that the Government of India will be prepared to revise the 
amount of the fixed assignment if experience shows that it was fixed 
too low. 


Letter erom H. M. Prichard, Esq., I.C.S., Secretary to the Govern- 
ment OF Assam, Finance Departjient, No. 7404-F., dated 
Shillong, the 10th November 1927. 

Subject : — Readjustments ivithin the Meston Settlement. 

I am directed to refer to your letter No. F.-ll-XII-F., of September 
26th, 1927, on the subject of readjustments within the Meston Settle- 
ment and to say that the Governor in Council has no objection to the 
proposals summarised under heads (1), (2), (3), (4) and (6) — except in 
so far as head (6) refers to head (5) — ^in paragraph 7 of your letter. 

2. The proposal summarised under head (5) is explained at length 
in paragraph 6 of your letter in which the Government of India refer to 
the import duties levied under various Forests Acts and propose to 
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abolish, the powers given, to local Governments to levy such import duties 
on forest produce entering their territories from outside British !fcdia, 
unless such a course would cause serious admmistrative inconvenience. 
They, therefore, suggest that the administrative justification for the 
continuance of the import duties should be re-examined, file following 
figures give the revenue shown in the forest accounts as import duty 
during the last five years in this province : — 


1922 - 23 

1923 - 24 

1924 - 25 
1926-26 
1926-27 


i^Es. 

49,483 

54,466 

68,073 

58,195 

43,190 


These figures, however, by a mistaken classification include the royalty 
paid on limestone quarried in non-British territory in the Khasi and 
Jaintia HiUs district. These receipts are not in fact an import duty. 
They represent the half share of the profit which is due to the Government 
imder the terms of the agreements subsisting between the Government 
and the several Khasi States concerned. By the terms of these agree- 
ments all the Hme, coal and other mines, metals and minerals in the 
Khasi States concerned are ceded to the Government on condition that 
the States concerned receive half the profits arising from the sale, lease 
or other disposal of such lime, coal or other minerals. The total revenue 
derived from this roymlty on limestone from non-British territory m 
the Khasi Hills during the past five years w^as as follows : — 


1922 - 23 

1923 - 24 

1924 - 25 

1925 - 26 

1926 - 27 


Es. 

20,574 

23,408 

22,430 

21,249 

10,832 


As this revenue has nothing whatever to do with import duties, it must 
be deducted from the total figures of import duties shown in the forest 
accounts. The revenue from import duties proper will, therefore, be 


1922 - 23 

1923 - 24 

1924 - 25 

1925 - 26 
1920-27 


Es. 

28,911 

31,058 

46,643 

36,946 

32,358 


^ost the whole Of this revenue is derived from forest produce from t 
^asi States. It IS assessed on such produce exported into Briti 
India at hal the Goverumeut rates of royalty imposed on similar p: 
duce derived from Briti^ territory. This duly has been levied 
many years. Originally it was not regarded as an import dutv Un( 
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the agreements subsisting with the several States concerned all waste 
lands which the British Government may wish to sell or lease as waste 
lands are ceded to the British Government on the condition that the 
State shall receive half the profit arising therefrom and it was originally 
held that this clause gave Government the right to royalty on forest 
produce from the Khasi States, the rcj’^alty in practice being fixed at 
half the rates of royalty paid on similar produce in British territory. 
In 1904, however, the Chief Commissioner of Assam took the view that 
the terms of the agreement did not warrant Government in levying 
royalty upon such forest produce and he ordered that the levy should 
in futine be treated as an import duty on such produce on its entry into 
British territory. Legally, therefore, the revenue derived from this 
source is an import duty. Although the levy of such an import duty 
by this Government ma)" be technically an encroachment on the fiscal 
sphere of the Central Government there are circumstances which, in 
the opinion of the Governor in Cormcil, justify the retention by provincial 
revenues of the import duty recovered from the Khasi States. The cost 
of administering these States, as far as it falls upon Government is 
borne entirely by provincial revenues. By the terms of the agreement 
these States are subject to the orders and control of the Deputy Com- 
missioner of the Khasi and Jaintia Hills district ; certain classes of 
cases are reserved for the jurisdiction of the British Courts ; the excise 
control is exercised by the Deputy Commissioner and his staff, and 
various 'miscellaneous duties in /connection with the administration of 
these States are performed by these officers and officers of other Govern- 
ment Departments. The exact amount of expenditure incurred on such 
work by the provincial revenues cannot be given but it can safely be 
said that a large proportion of the cost of the establishment of the Deputy 
Commissioner and his office, and of the police, medical, public works 
and other services in the district, exclusive of the headquarters establish- 
ments in Shillong, is incurred on account of the administration of these 
States, In equity, therefore, the revenue derived on forest produce 
exported from these States should be assigned to provincial revenues. 
The business in forest produce and particularly in timber, in Assam 
is developing rapidly ; and a fixed assignment based on past actual 
receipts horn the d\ity would not adequately compensate the province 
for the loss of a source of revenue which has considerable scope for expan- 
sion. Whatever decision be arrived at on the question whether these 
receipts should be treated as provincial or central, the duty now imposed 
should imdoubtedly be continued in some shape or form. It has for 
many years been accepted by the Khasi States as a normal incidence 
of their relation with the Local Government and it forms a useful con- 
tribution towards the cost incurred by the Local Government in con- 
nection with the administration of the States and the preservation of 
law and order therein. Apart from these considerations the retention 
of the duty is necessary in the interest of the forest administration both 
of British territory and non-British territory. If the duty now paid 
on forest produce imported into British territory were removed, the forests 
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and ® ^ probably be nitl.Iessly denuded of timber 

would-be TsS territory 

which it non-British territory a malpractice 

effect the pro^ncialre7enuS°“’^ 

from nlac Jq ^nft trom import duties on forest produce exported 

Ses for the States is of trifling amount The 

ngures tor the past five years are as follows :— 


1922 - 23 

1923 - 24 

1924 - 26 

1925 - 20 
1920-27 


Rs. 

279 

193 

194 
183 
315 


rni. * * * * 

the ab^^mi eR ®”\o.ll that the loss of revenue that would result from 
danger a R negligMe. But here again the 

paraaranb wn mentioned at the conclusion of the preceding 

mZ cas; rZ ""t to such serious extent as 

retained but tliP^l these reasons the duties should be 

revenue 'derived +r'^^ t ‘^‘^tion for retaining for provincial revenues the 
produce fooTZe in the case of forest 


!“ CovraEKoi: or PmArcuL 

tives held at New Delhi in November 1927 . 

Readjustments within the Meston Settlmxent. 

nome under ^SZfoatfon W the"^ Stak t Meston Settlement would 
and pending this examinatlnn i S^ntutory Commission before long, 
in favour of proceeding wil-li fl” ^ Glovernmeuts out of nine were 
five were in CS Government of India, 

matte being proceeded rvitb „„lyLger cerWnTtiJIfci”™” 

appendix III. 

on «e ,da .a „p,„r- 

^'‘^^'^S-^nLuet!^X7na£nt°aon-°T’’'‘'‘^- 0 ®“ “ 

Protectorate. The boa?d of direZm aZ ^ ^ German 

Host of the buying and selling is done at laZXt p«°at H 

26 per cent, of tbe total inoome is taxed at Cb“’^ 
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(2) A German Portland cement company, with its chief office and 
administration in Hambiirg, but its factories in Prussia ; — 

Income from land falls to be taxed in Prussia. Of the balance 
Prussia claims 75 per cent, and Hamburg 50 per cent. 

In the result the)' split the difference, and Hamburg gets 37-| per 
cent, and Prussia G2| per cent. 

(3) A Eetail Business 'untb manj* Branches. — A lunited liability 
company. Chief office and management and part, of the buying for the 
branch in Hambimg. 

Hamburg took 20 per cent, for the chief office, administration, and 
part of the bn 3 dng, of the balance a division wms made on the basis of the 
tirrnover, the turnover in foreign branches being included in the Ham- 
burg figiure. 

(4) Petroleum company. Head office, management, docks, and 
bujdng in Hambirrg. Selling in Hamburg and the other States of Ger- 
many. 

Of the total income 40 per cent, is taken for Hamburg on account of 
the chief office, etc. The balance is divided according to the respective 
tmnovers. 

(5) A cash register company. Chief office in Berlin, but wholesale 
warehouses, sliovnng samples, in Hamburg. 

A division was made according to the wages paid in the respective 
States. 

(6) A brewery company with branch establishments in Hesse and 
Prussia. Division according to turnover. 

(7) Chemical works with factories both in Baden and Prussia. In 
this case separate books were kept, and these accepted for the purpose 
of a division. 

(8) Railway in both Prussia and another German State. The head 
office and administration in Prus.sia. Tbe lengths of line in Prussia 
and the other State were in the proportion of 16 : 9, but the amount 
of money taken in the other State was greater than the amount taken 
in Prussia. 

In the division 10 per cent, is taken for management in Prussia, and 
the balance divided equally. 
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FINANCIAL RELATIONS BETWEEN THE 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA AND THE 
PROVINCIAL GOVERNMENTS. 


Parts 

A. — General. 

B. — ^Taxation. 
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Financial relations between the Government of India and 
the Provincial Governments. 

A. — General. 

.1 discussion of the question of the financial relations between 

the Goyernrnent of India and the Provincial Governments, it is import- 
ant to keep m view the bstorical circumstances under which the system 
developed and also the precise nature and the 
tKi?. ^ by the Government cf India. 

»a-*rati,e authority 

(a) Cases m wWch control is exercised by the Central Government 

i.- ^ 1 State, in order definitely to remove a 

particular matter from the discretion of Provincial Govern- 

thrtnTPtuw“r«f‘’f restrictions imposed by 

menl Provincial Govern- 

of All-India Ser^”ces!^^“ allowances 

ing the acti-vdtW PrSal GovernSf'^ co-ordinat- 
(c) Cases in which control bv an outside anf-bpvifTr l 

State, becomes essential For inof Secretary of 

might arise and has actually arisen ^ 

powers of taxation by Provincial Pn, exercise of the 
authorities subordinate to them. ®rnments and local 
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A further advance fowarda Provincial nut«»nomy would probably 
involve relaxation of the control now exercised in respect of tlic first 
class of ca«es. though special pro\'isions might still have to be made in 
order to s.'ifeguard the interests of All-India Services, As regards the 
second class of cases, it is obviou.sly de.sirabie that Provincial Govern- 
ments sliotdd be encouraged to work on a system of co-openition for 
their mutual benefit. The restrictions that might be r.cce.ssary in re.s- 
pect of such cases are similar to those which members of a co-opcnifivc 
body Would voluntarily impose on themselves. As regards the third 
class, even if complete Provincial autonomy were conceded, it would 
be ncccss;iry to consider whether some powers of control by an outside 
authority .should not be retained for the pur|K)se indicated, or even 
whether the e.xisting {Ktwers are adequate. 


B. — Tax.vtion. 

‘2. Pre-^nU Pi/al pa>iViV>u.-— Before the Reforms every Provincial 
Government was bound under Section -15 of the old Government of India 
Act to obey the orrlens of the Governor-Gcnend in Council in all mat tens, 
including, of cour.se, finance, relating to the Government of the Pro- 
vince. Ivocal authorities imj)Osed certain taxo.s imder legislation passed 
by the Provincial Council with tlie previous approval of the Government 
of Tndi-a. hut in almost e.very case the imposition of such taxes was 
subject to any gcner.il rules tnade or any sj)ecial orders is.sucd by llie 
Governor Genenil in Council, Control by the Government of India 
over tbe jKOWers of ta.vation of Provincial Governments and local autho- 
rities was thus almo.st nnrc.stricted. 

3. The position has been completely changed by the jiassagc of the 
Government of India Act of 1919. under which by me<ans of Statutory 
Rules (see Devolution Rule M), specified sourcas of rovciiue have been 
placed at the dispo.sal of Provincial Governments for the purjio.sesof 
Provincial administration. These include : — 

(a) receipts accruing in respect of Provincial subjects, such ns land 
rev'onuc, irrigation, judicial and non-judicial .stamjis. regis- 
tration fees, forests, etc. It will be observed that the list of 
Provincial subjects include.s the taxes specified in the Sche- 
dules to the Schcfluled Taxo,s Rules and also taxe.s not in- 
cluded in those Scliedules which are imposed by or under 
Provincial legislation which has received the previous sanc- 
tion of the Governor-General (.sec item -lO, Part II of Schedule 
I to the Devolution liules). 

{h) The proceeds of any taxes which may be lawfully imjwscd for 
Proviticiiil purpose.s. 

If any Provbunul Gnvcrnin''iit now desires to Bupplcmcnf. its revenues, 
it tniy impose, ^vitl^out the prev'ious sanction of the Governor-General 
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in Council, any of the taxes specified in the Scheduled Taxes Rules, 
while for any other taxes the sanction of the Governor-General is neces- 
sary. The taxes which may be levied by local anihorities under legisla- 
tion passed by a Provincial Government are specified in Schedule II 
of the Scheduled Taxes Rules. Por facility or reference, a list of these 
taxes is given below : — 

Taxes toliicli may he imposed by a Provincial legislative Council tvitJiout 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General for the purposes of the 
Local Government. 

1. A tax on land put to uses other than agricultural. 

2. A tax on succession or on acquisition by survivorship in a joint 

family. 

3. A tax on any form of betting or gambling permitted by law. 

4. A tax on advertisements. 

5. A tax on amusements. 

6. A tax on any specified luxury. 

7. A registration fee. 

8. A stamp-duty other than duties of which the amount is fixed by 

All-India legislation. 

Taxes which a Provincial Legislative Council may impose or authorise 
a local authority to impose for the purposes of such local authority. 

1. A toll. 

2. A tax on laud or land values. 

3. A tax on buildings. 

4. A tax on vehicles or boats. 

5. A tax on animals. 

6. A tax on menials and domestic servants. 

7. An octroi. 

8. A terminal tax on goods imported into or exported from a local 

area, save where such tax is first imposed in a local area in 
which an octroi was not levied on or before the 6th July 
1917. 

9. A tax on trades, professions and callings. 

10. A tax on private markets. 

11. A tax imposed in return for services rendered, such as 
(a) a water rate, 

(р) a fighting rate, 

(с) a scavenging, sanitary or sewage rate, 

(d) a drainage tax, 

(c) fees for the use of markets a<rT ' public conveniences. 

I 
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4. So far as tbc Transferred subjects (which include local taxation, 
and forest royalties in Burma and Bombay) are concerned, the powers 
of superintendence, direction and control vested in the GoAcrnment of 
India imder the Act can be exercised only for the following purposes : — 

(fl) to safeguard the administration of Central .subjects. 

(6) to decide intcr-Provincial disputes, and 

(c) to safeguard the duo exercise and performance of any powers- 
or duties possessed by or imposed on the Governor-General 
in Council. 

5. Such in brief is the present position governing the fiscal relations 
between the Central Government and the Provincial Governments. 
In any modification of those relations the following points would have 
to he considered : — 

(1) The !Mcston Committee, whose recommendations as modified by 

the Joint Select Committee of Lords and Commons have been 
given effect to in the Devolution Bule.s, aimed at a complete- 
separation of the sources of revenue of the Central Govern- 
ment and the Provincial Governments, A complete separa- 
tion. liowever, is thcorctic.ally ns well ns practically im- 
pos.sible, because taxes which bear different names arc often 
similar in their incidence and economic effects. Over-lapp- 
ing is inevitable under an}* .system of allocation and it i.s 
necessary to regulate the le\y of certain taxes by means of 
specific rules under or provisions in the Act which would 
aim at defining the spheres of taxation and the limits of 
authority of the Provincial and Central Governments. 

(2) Taxes imposed by Provincial Governments under provincial' 

Icgi.slation which had received the apjiroval of the Govern- 
ment of India before the Reforms were classed under tlie 
Devolution Rules as Provincial subjects and receipts from' 
such taxes became automatically Provincial. Some of thc,sc- 
taxes, such as the forest import and export duties, are 
indistinguishable from those allocated to the Central Govern- 
ment under the l\Ie.ston scheme. 

(3) Although a complete separation of the sources of revenue was 

attempted as between the Central Government and the 
Provincial Governments, no such separation was made so 
far as the sources of revenue of local authorities were con- 
cerned. Some of the tax&s levied b}' local authorities are 
dircctl}’- assessed on incomes {c.g., profession tax) or are- 
otherwise in the nature of Central taxes {c.g., export and 
import terminal taxes). 

(4) In some cases there has been a conflict of fiscal interests between, 
the Central Government and the Provincial Governments 
arising from the fact that the separation of the sources of 
revenue has not been complete {e.g., foreign liquor). 
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in Council, any of tlie taxes specified in tlie Scheduled Taxes Rules, 
■wMle for any otiier taxes tlie sanction of the Governor-General is neces- 
sary. The taxes which may be levied by local aulhorities under legisla- 
tion passed by a Provincial Government are specified in Schedule II 
of. the Scheduled Taxes Rules. Ror facility or reference, a list of these 
taxes is given below : — 

Taxes tiMch may be wiposed by a Provincial Legislative Council icitliout 
the previous sanction of the Governor-General for the purposes of the 
Local Government. 

1. A tax on land put to uses other than agricultural. 

2. A tax on succession or on acquisition by survdvorship in a joint 

family. 

3. A tax on any form of betting or gambling permitted by law. 

4. A tax on advertisements. 

5. A tax on amusements. 

6. A tax on any specified luxury. 

7. A registration fee. 

8. A stamp-duty other than duties of which the amount is fixed by 

All-India legislation. 

Taxes tvhioli a Provincial legislative Council may impose or authorise 
a local authonty to impose for the purposes of such local authority. 

1. A toll, 

2. A tax on land or land values. 

3. A tax on buildings. 

4. A tax on vehicles or boats. 

5. A tax on animals. 

6. A tax on menials and domestic servants. 

7. An octroi. 

8. A terminal tax on goods imported into or exported from a local 

area, save where such tax is first imposed in a local area in 
which an octroi was not levied on or before the 6th July 
1917. 

9. A tax on trades, professions and callings. 

10. A tax on private markets. 

11. A tax imposed in return for services rendered, such as 
(a) a water rate, 

{b) a lighting rate, 

(c) a scavenging, sanitary or sewage rate, 

(d) a drainage tax, 

(c) fees for the use of markets and other public conveniences. 
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^ (c) assessments prejudicial to imported goods as opposed to home 

'' products in dealings between separate States ; 

(d) the grant of bounties on exportation ; 

(e) the lev}’- of charges for the use of public lines of communication 

which constitute a liindrance to traffic. 

The financial power of the Eeich is practically unbmited The 
States have only those financial resources which the Eeich allows to 
them, and any sources of State revenue already e.-dsting may be abo- 
lished or appropriated by the Eeich subject to certain conditions. 

(5) Italy . — ^In Ital}’- surcharges on the Central taxes for local pur- 
poses are permitted subject to a definite maximum fixed by the Central 
Government in each case. So far as octroi duties are concerned, the 
articles which may be taxed and the maxunum rates have been laid down 
by the Central Government. 

(8) France.— The principal sources of local revenue in France are the 
octroi and the centimes additionnels on the State income-tax. Since 
the Central Government collects the centimes additioivneh. it has corn- 
plete control over this tax. As regards octroi, the machinery of collec- 
tion established in the bigger cities is also under Central control. 

7. From the above brief survey it will be observed that most of the 
restrictions imposed by the Central Government on the powers of taxa- 
tion of the constituent States in a federation are in respect of taxes on 
consumption and taxes which affect commerce and industry. The prin- 
ciples underlying these may now be briefly stated— 

(1) Next to national defence, the principal motive for the forma- 

tion of federations was in most cases the necessity for the 
maintenance of uniform conditions affecting the carrying 
on of trade and commerce over as large an area as possible. 
It is hardly necessary to emphasize the importance of this, 
for it is obvious that, if the taxes and charges to which 
commerce is subject differed greatly in different parts of the 
country, very serious obstacles would be placed in the way 
of free competition and enterprises would develop on un- 
economic lines. 

(2) Certain taxes are very closely inter-connected with certain 

functions which are essentially Central, such as the negotia- 
tion of treaties with foreign countries. In order to discharge 
these functions, the Central Government must have full 
control over the duties upon goods entering or lea-ving the 
country. 

(8) Thirdly, it is obvious that no State or Province should be in a 
position to tax the consumption of other States or Provinces* 
Most consumption taxes are in essence levied at the source, 
lor they are taken over when goods are brought into the 
country at the customs or, if levied through an excise, when 
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6. Before dealing with the problem in India, it may be useful to 
examine to what extent and on what principles taxation by subordinate 
authorities is regulated in foreign countries, particularly those the con- 
stitution of which is on a federal basis. 

(1) United Stales of America . — ^In the U. S. A. certain restrictions 
are imposed by the constitution itself on the powers of the States and 
local authorities. The following are instances : — 

{a) No tax or duty may be levied on articles imported from any 
State. 

(b) No State may, without the sanction of the Congress, levy any 

imposts or duties on imports or exports except what may be 
absolutely necessary for executing its inspection laws. The 
net proceeds of all duties or imposts levied on imports or 
exports shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United 
States. 

(c) All duties, imposts and excises shall be uniform tluroughout the 

United States. 

(d) The Congress shall have power to regulate commerce mth foreign 

nations and among the several States. 

It will be observed that the States can, in theory, levy indirect 
taxes or excises, but if they are to comply with the terms of the constitu- 
tion, the conditions are almost impossible, because every other State 
•will have to levy the same duty. 

(2) Canada. Under Section 92 of the Canadian constitution, the 
sources of revenue of the Provinces are practically restricted to direct 
taxation within the Province for Pro'vincial purposes. The regulation 
of trade and commerce is exclusively a federal matter. 

(3) Australia. Under Section 51 of the constitution, the Common- 
wealth is given power to legislate ■with respect to trade and commerce 

an it is exclusively vested with the powers of levying duties on customs 
and excise. 


{i) Germany. —In Germany, before the War, the Central Govern- 

S of taxation 

of ^ f- ouder the Customs Tariff Law 

ot 1902, octxoi duties on corn, veeetablp«? firm-r x. x 

were abolished with effect from Aprif 19101 ’ The fn 

which were collected by the Cent?jQ^ver^,^“J'“' mcome-tax 
Under the new constitution framed after ffiii 'R ’ ^f^o permitted, 
federal Gevemmeot has the p“wi of 

jicveiiting- legislating for the purpose of 

(o) loss of revenue or action pteiudiei’nl + 1 , 

of the Federation ; commercial relations 

{b) double taxation ; 
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(c) assessments ]>rej\ulieia] to im}H)rtcd goods as opjiosed to home 

products in dealings between scjmrate States; 

(d) the grant of bounties on exportation ; 

(c) tlie levy of charges for the use. of p\d)lie lines of eomnmnication 
which constitute n hindmnce. to trailic. 

The iinancial power of the Jteieh is jiracticnlly unlimited. The 
States have only those Iinancial resources which the Eeich allows to 
them, and any sources of State revenue ailready e.'cistint' may be abo- 
lished or a]ipro]wiated by the ]\<'ich subject to certain conditions. 

(5) — In Italy surchart'cs on the Central taxes foi local j)ur- 

poscs are permitted subject to a definite maximum fixed by the Central 
Government, in each case. So far ns octroi duties arc conct'rned. the 
articles which may be. taxed and the maximum mteshavo been laid down 
by the Centnil Government. 

(8) /’ru.'ice.- - The principal sources of local revenue in France are the 
octroi and the criititncs <i(I(li(iniii-rlx on the State income-tax. Since 
the Central Government collect.s the ndditiniihclx, it has com- 

plete control over this tux. As regards octroi, the nmchincry of collec- 
tion c.stabli.ehcd in the bigger citie.s is also under Central control. 

7. From the. above brief survey it will be observed that ino.st of the 
restrictions im|>C(Scd by the Central Government on the powers of taxa- 
tion of the constituent States in a federation are in re.sjiecl of taxes on 
consumption and taxes which affect commerce and industry. The prin- 
ciples underlying these may now be briefly stated- 

(1) Iscxt to national defence, the jirincipal motive for the forma- 

tion of federations was in most cases the necessity for the 
mainton'ince of uniform conditions affecting the. carr 3 'ing 
on of trade and commerce over ns large an area as possible. 
It is hardly necessary to cmpliasizc the importance of this, 
for it is obvious that, if the tii.xe.s and charges to wbicli 
commerce is .subject differed greatly in different parts of the 
count rj'. very serious obstacles would bo placed in the way 
of free competition and entorpriscs would develop on un- 
economic lines. 

(2) Certain taxes are very closely inter-connected with certain 

functions which arc c.ssentially Central, such as the negotia- 
tion of treiitic.s with foreign counirie.s. In order to discharge 
these bmetions, the Central Government must have full 
control over the duties upon goods entering or leaving the 
country. 

(8) Thirdly, it is obvious that no State or Province should be in a 
po.4ition to lax the consumption of other States or Provinces. 
Mo.st consumption taxes arc in essence levied at tlie sonree, 
for they arc taken over wlien goods arc brought into tlie 
country at tlic cu.stoms oi", if levied through an excise, when 
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the goods leave the idace of production. In the case of many 
of these taxes, it is almost impossible to trace consumption 
of the goods. This explains why a Province or a constituent 
State of a federation is allowed to levy only certain con- 
sumption taxes, such as liquor taxes, which, for other 
reasons, are normally transported in bond. 

8. It is possible that the problem of the fiscal relations between the 
Central Government and the Provincial Governments in India is in some 
respects fundamentally different from that which federal Governments 
have had to solve, as India is at present a unitary State. But the 
following general principles, which represent in the main the experience 
of federal countries, in restricting the powers of taxation of Provinces 
and local authorities, may provide some help for a study of the Indian 
problem : — 

(1) No Province should be in a position to tax for its own purposes 

anyone outside the Province. 

(2) There should be as little opportunity as possible for interference 

by one authority in the legitimate field of the other and. as 
far as possible, the system should not involve the levy or 
collection on the authority of one Government of what 
another Government spends. 

(3) Exercise of the powers of taxation should not result in varia- 

tions in the economic conditions under which industry and 
commerce are carried on as between different Provinces. 

(4) The Central Government should be in a position to fulfil their 

international obligations under commercial treaties "with 
foreign countries. 

(5) The Central Government should be in a position effectively to 

prevent encroachments on its fiscal sphere and to safeguard 
the administration of Central subjects. 

(6) Where there is a conflict between the fiscal interests of a Province 

and those of the country as a whole, the latter should prevail. 

9. The difficulties that have actually arisen in connection with the 
levy of certain taxes by Provincial Governments and local authorities 
will now be dealt with. 


Octroi and Terminal Taxes. 


■ 10. Octroi duties in the shape of town and market dues are one of the 
oldest taxes m India. These duties were in existence under the ancient 
IBndu rulers and they continued to be levied under the hloghuls and 
also under the East India Company throughout northern India. The 
evils of these transit duties, as they were called, were so considerably 
aggravated under the Company’s rule, that they had become a very 


* The case o£ octroi and other consumntion i , 

overlooked here. They are governed by different considerati^ns”^^' todies has not been 
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serious impediment to trade and commerce in tlie beginning of tbe nine- 
teenth century. They were abolished by Lord Ellenborough in 1842 
after an elaborate enquiry conducted by Sir Charles Trevelyan. These 
dues had so far been levied mainly for general State purposes, but al- 
ready in 1823 the Government had commenced the practice of appro- 
priating the dues to meet the expenditure of toums. and when in the 
early sixties the duties were re-unposed in manj’’ places in northern 
India, they appeared not as items of general revenues but as the mainstay 
of the revenue of the towns. Tliey have continued to be so ever since; 
and they have formed the subject of numerous Govermnent Resolutions 
in which general principles, not always consistent with one another 
have been enunciated. 

11. Sir -Charles Trevelyan, who became Finance Slember in 1864, 
realised the danger of the revival of the old transit duties in the shape of 
town duties and issued a Resolution defining the attitude of the Govern- 
ment of India at that time. Subsequent Resolutions on the same subject 
were issued by the Government of India in 1864, 1868. 1877. 1899 and 
1903. The salient features of the policy laid 'down in these Resolutions 
are as follows : — 

(1) The tax was restricted to a few articles of local consumption, 

and the necessaries of life were to be taxed moderately. 

(2) Provision was made for the refund of the octroi in the case of 

dutiable articles which were re-exported. 

(3) Slunicipalities were required to provide bonded warehouses or 

other conveniences for the storage of goods in transit. 

(4) Certain articles, such as salt, opium, liquors, liable to customs 

duties and imported by sea into India and also Govermnent 

property were exempted from the tax. 

12. In 1908 a committee, which was appointed to enquire into the 
question of municipal taxation in the United Provinces, examined the 
whole que.stion of the levy of the octroi in great detail. They found 
innumerable abuses and condemned the system of octroi duties in very 
severe terms. Their principal recommendation was that the octroi 
should be abolished and a terminal tax on imports, supplemented by 
direct taxation, gradually substituted for it. The principal features 
of the terminal tax recommended by the Committee were — 

(1) The tax was to be imposed on all imports at rates lower than 

the existing octroi rates. 

(2) There were to be no refunds. 

(3) There was to be no ad valorem assessment and the tax was to be 

assessed on the weight passed. 

(4) It was to be collected by tlie railways. 

(5) Passengers’ luggage and parcels were to be free. 

(6) Goods imported and re-booked without breaking bulk were no* 

to be charged. 
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(7) A corresponding impost on goods imported by road was to be 
levied in the shape of a toll fixed with reference to the rates 
on radl-borne goods. 

13. These proposals were generally approved by the Government of 
India after consulting the local Governments, but the recommendations 
of the Committee have not been carried out in full by the local autho- 
rities concerned. There has been, for instance, very little develop- 
ment of direct taxation in the municipalities in northern India. The 
Government of India themselves in their Eesolution of 1917 agreed that 
the conversion of octroi into terminal taxes should not be regarded as 
a step towards direct taxation. 


14. The position has been radically altered by the introduction of 
the Reforms. Under the Scheduled Taxes Rules, as they stand at 
present, a reference to the Government of India is now necessary only 
when a terminal tax is to be imposed for the first time in an area in which 
octroi was not levied on or before the 6th July 1917. but once a terminal 
tax has been sanctioned or in towns where the terminal tax has been 
substituted for octroi by the local Government, the sanction of the 
Government of India is not required to the revision of the rates and 
local Governments are free to raise them to any figure they may 
consider necessary. 


15. The recent developments in this form of taxation as indicated 
by the proposals that have been made or given effect to are seriously 
disquieting. The following have been mentioned by the Taxation 
Enquiry Committee in paragraph 400 of their Report 

(]) All pretence at imposing low rates on a few main staples has 
been given up. The Municipality of Nagina, for instance, 
in a recent schedule has proposed rates amounting to as much 
as Rs. 2-3-0 per maund on certain articles of apparel, rates 
discriminating between the produce of different countries ; 
an a rate equal to the full tariff of 15 per cent, (prior to the 
passing 0 the Steel Protection Act) on the raw material of 
the chief industry of the tovm. 

Provinces, where the 
beeTrdL^'' been substituted for octroi, road tolls have 
ing to th?’ terminal tax is collected accord- 

thl evils of tbe carts ; in other words, 

of LhS without the ad- 

(3) In certain municipaUtiee in Bombay and the Central Provinces 

s “ tap:sS“n“o‘„^r= 

n^ntaifftc*” T"^‘' 
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(6) In Karachi, a terminal tax, which again amounts to an expt^ 

^ duty, has been imposed on traffic passing through the port, 

and a similar tax has been mooted in the case of Bombay. 

(6) A proposal has been made in the Presidency of Bombay for the 

introduction of a similar tax to be levied by local boards 
apparently at places which are not towns, which would 
thus be an undisguised transit duty. 

(7) A further proposal has been made by the Bombay Excise Com- 

mittee for the levy of a transit duty, both on passengers and 
upon goods, as a means of restoring the excise revenue that 
would be lost through the introduction of prohibition. 

16. In other coimtries it has been foxmd necessary to regulate the 
levy of this form of taxation by statutory rules. The necessity for con- 
trol by the Central Government is partly fiscal and partly financial. 
The reasons justifying control are briefly these : — 

(1) In the case of import duties, which are levied by the Central 

Government for revenue purposes and which have reached 
the point of diminishing returns, an octroi or a terminal 
tax levied on tne same articles b}’’ local authorities will 
affect Central evenues. 

(2) In the case of terminal taxes, there is no provision fox refunds 

in the case of articles which are re-exported. They, there- 
fore, operate as transit duties and in the case of ports as 
export duties on the articles shipped at the port. 

(3) In places where octroi duties are levied, the rules generally 

provide for refunds for articles which are re-exported, but 
the arrangements are apt to be so vexatious and trouble- 
some that this form of taxation is a* serious impediment to 
through commerce and trade. 

(4) Where municipalities have been allowed to levy terminal taxes 

on goods exported from the town, the tax is frequently passed 
on to the consumer of goods outside the Municipality. A 
conspicuous instance in India of an attempt to carry oii local 
services by means of taxation on non-residents is a proposal 
made by the District Board of Jhelum, which has within its 
jurisdiction the Khewra Salt Mines, to tax all salt (which is 
mcidentally a Central Government monopoly !) exported 
from the district. 

(6) Terminal taxes interfere with the railway administration, since 
the frequent variation of the rates by local authorities makes 
the adjustment^ of railway rates a difficult process. These 
taxes operate, in some cases, as surcharges on the railway 
rates. ^ 

<6) These taxes are objectionable from the point of view of inci- 
dence, since they are levied on almost all the articles of food 
consumed by the poorer classes. This point, however, is not 
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of great importance so far as the necessity for control by the 
Central Government is concerned, but, as -ivill be observed 
subsequently, this aspect has not been ignored in other 
countries. 

(7) If an attempt is made, as has occurred in one mrmicipality at 

least in India, to differentiate between foreign and indigen- 
ous articles in fixing the rates of duty, it would not be 
possible for the Central Government to carry out their 
international treaties relating to commerce. 

(8) It was recently brought to the notice of the Government of India 

that one municipality in Sind was levying an octroi tax of 
Es. 50 per maimd, equivalent to about 160 per cent, ad 
valorem, on imported hardened oils or “vegetable ghee,” 
and tv'o other local bodies in the Punjab have similarly 
lerded rates as high as Es. 40 per maimd. These are prac- 
tically prohibitive duties imposed on imports by local bodies 
in the guise of octroi and terminal taxes, and might be re- 
garded as a breach of the spirit of the recent International 
Convention for the abolition of Import and Export prohibi- 
tions and restrictions, which India has signed. 

17. The bearing of the powers of local bodies in regard to octroi and 
terminal taxes on the obligations undertaken by the Central Government 
in commercial treaties requires somewhat fuller explanation. The 
Government of India cannot enter independently into commercial rela- 
tions with foreign countries, but the usual form of commercial treaty 
between Great Britain and any foreign country provides for the extension, 
of the treaty to India on notice given by His Britannic Majesty’s repre- 
sentative that its stipulations shall apply to India. It is common, 
however, for such treaties to contain a provision that no internal duties- 
levied for the benefit of the State, local authorities, or corporations 
which affect, or may affect, the production, manufacture or consump- 
tion of any article in the territories of either of the contracting parties, 
shall for any reason be a higher or more burdensome charge on articles 
the produce or manufacture of the other than on similar articles of national 
origin. (Article 9 of Model Form of Commercial Treaty). Octroi and 
terminal duties are taken to be internal duties within the meaning of 
this provision, and the Government of India are not at present in a 
position to prevent local authorities, in the exercise of their statutory 
powers, from imposing these taxes at rates which differentiate between 
imported goods and similar articles of national origin. The Govern- 
ment of India might in such a case, imder the provisions of Devolution 
Eule 49, in order to safeguard the administration of the Central sub- 
jects, ‘ Commerce ’ and ‘ external relations,’ require the Local Govern- 
ment concerned to refrain from granting the preidous sanction notmally 
required by the various Local SeH-Govemment Acts to the imposition 
of any taxation by a local authority. But the position is still unsatis- 
factorj-, for the Government of India cannot secure a modification' of 
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tflxation nt diiTcrcntinl rnles so imposed by local audiorities in tbe past 
or imposed by oversigbi, in (he future. As an instance of treaty obliga- 
tions imdcrtaken by the Government of India and the difficulties in- 
herent in (he jiresent posi(ion. (ho Commercial Treaty of 1925 between 
Great Britain and Siam, to whidi (he Government of India liave adhered 
may be quoted. That Treaty provides that internal duties le\’ied within 
the territories of either of the (wo con(racting parties for the benefit 
of the State or local authorities on goods, the produce or manufacture 
of the territories of the other party, shall not be other or greater than the 
duties levied in similar circumstances on the like goods of national origin 
From the point of view of external relations, ns well as of commerce it 
was important that India .should adhere to the Treaty immediately, 
and the Government of India were compelled to risk (he constitutional 
difiiculty of enforcing this provision on local bodies. 

A similar difficulty exists in the case of commercial treaties under 
which goo<ls produced or majuifac(urcd in India enjoy most-favoured- 
nation treatment in a foreign country so long as goods produced or manu- 
factured in (hat foreign country arc accorded in India treatment ns favour- 
able ns that accorded (o goods produced or manufactured in any other 
foreign country. If a local authority imposed on goods produced or 
manufactured in a foreign country to whioii India accords most-favour- 
ed-nation treatment, internal duties or restrictions which were more 
burdensome than the dutie.s or re.strictions inqjosed on the like goods 
of any other foreign country, it might amount, to a breach of most- 
favoured-nation t reatment . 

Mention may also be made in this connection of the Barcelona Con- 
vention and Statute on Freedom of Transit, to which India is a ])arty. 
Under the Statute, traffic in transit shall not be subject in the terri- 
torie.5 of the contracting parties to any special dues in respect of transit 
except such as arc levied solely to defray expenses of supervision and 
administration entailed by such transit. It. is therefore nece.ssary that 
terminal taxes .should not be levied by local bodies on goods which arc 
merely transhipped at a railway station or ])ort, that is, on goods for 
which no services arc provided by the authority imposing the tax. A 
terminal tax is such cases might be regarded as an infringement of the 
Statute. 

18. Control excrcisal in other coiinlricji . — Many Euro])can countries 
have felt the objections to these taxes to be so great that they have entire- 
ly abolished the octroi or have placed very severe re.strictions on jIs lcv 3 ^ 
Belgium, Holland, Denmark, Sweden and Norwaj* have replaced it 
by other taxe.s. France has made more than one unsuccessful attempt 
to abolish the duty. The French system is, however, free from one of 
the gravest olqections to this tax, since there is provision for j)rompt 
refund.s of the duty in the case of articles which arc rc-c.vported. The 
machinery’ for collection is also controlled by the Central Government. 
Ile.strictions on the levy of this tax were imj)osed in Gorman}' by the 
Gnstoms Tariff Law of 1902, under which octroi duties on corn, vegetable 
flour and other mill products, cattle, meat product.s and fat were pro- 
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hibited with effect from April 1910. In Italy tbe sole right of levying 
these duties is now given to the communes, but the articles that may be 
taxed and the maximtun rates have been laid down by the Cential 
Government. In direct taxation of thk sort is also prohibited tmder the 
constitution of some of the British Colonies. 

19. It will be observed that, imder the present constitution, the 
Government of India have none of the powers exercised by Central 
Governments in other coimtries to regulate the levy of 'the octroi and its 
modification, the terminal tax, by local authorities. The question of 
amending the law governing the levy of these taxes was considered at 
some length by the Indian Taxation Enquiry Committee, who have- 
made the following recommendations : — 

(a) The law governing the levy of the octroi and the terminal tax 

should be amended so as to prohibit the introduction of 
octroi duties in any municipality in which they do not exist 
now. 

(b) As regards the existing taxes, it is essential that control should 

be exercised by the Central Government in the interest of 
inter-Provincial trade and certain principles governing the 
levy of these taxes have been suggested for adoption. 

20. Abolition of the octroi . — The principal objection to the octroi is 
administrative. The collection and the system of refunds, which is 
an essential feature of the octroi, puts the person paying the tax to a 
great amount of inconvenience. It is uncertain in its incidence and 
when it is imposed on the necessaries of life, as in India, it places a dis- 
proportionate burden on the poorer classes. It is unsatisfactory as an 
educative influence, since it does not encourage a sense of responsibility 
among the electors, who as a rule do not feel the burden of the tax. 
In the opinion of Sir Josiah Stamp, based on theory as well as the result 
of experience, “ no countr_y can be progressive that relies to any extent 
upon the octroi which has nearly every vice.” 

The tax, however, has several important and outstanding advant- 
ages. It is sanctioned by immemorial usage and it is temperamentally 
suited to India. The feeling against direct taxation, particularly in 
northern India, is exceedingly strong. This is partly due to the fact 
that Indians, like some of the nations on the Continent of Europe, 
very strongly object -to inquisitorial enquiries into their income and 
status, which the assessment of a direct tax involves. Moreover, direct 
taxation in India brings the illiterate and ignorant taxpayer into coutact 
with an ill-paid subordinate tax-collecting agency, and the taxpayer 
not infrequently pays much more than what actually reaches the Ex- 
chequer. The octroi, on the other hand, is directly collected from a 
class which is comparatively small and the members of which are, as 
a rule, above the average in intelligence. They are the merchants and 
traders of the towns, and by force of habit and experience and by the 
employment of a suitable agency they have learnt to make their bmrden 
as light as possible. The tax, moreover, is extremely productive and 



it would bo dilliadt in most municipnlifics io obtain by any fivstoni of 
direct taxation as large an amount as tlmt realised by the hny of tliis 
duty. It could bo urged that if the agency of collection wore under 
official supervision, many of the abuses which now exist could Ito re- 
moved, that the tax is still in existence in such advanced cotint ries as 
France and Italy and that if its levy were prohibited, the fleveloimient 
of local self-government in Xortliern and Western Itidia might be serious- 
ly impeded. 

21. As rcaanls (ne regulation of the levy of octroi duties, the Taxa- 
tion Committee have made the following reeoniniendations : ■ 

{(i) The rate.s of taxation should bo low in nil cases and specially so 
in the case of necessaries of life and articles that arc subject 
to Imperial or I’rovitieial taxation. 

(6) In order to prevent the tax from developing into a triui'-it duty, 
.arrangements shonlil be made for prompt refunds on exported 
goods .and for bonding gooils inteiabal for throngb transit. 

(c) The staff should be proji'^rly paid and effieieney controlled by 
■an official agency with which the ehnUed repiesentatives 
should have no jiowor to interfere. 

Thc.sc propos.'il.s. it will he observed, involve direet interferenee with 
the administration of a Provincial Transferred subj*-' !. The following 
alternative hHgg05tions have been made, which eontemplate that loc.al 
Governments should be allowed to recidat*> the r.ites of taxjttion so long 
as they do not allect Contml rovcnue.s or interfere with tr.ide and eom- 
.mercc : — 


(1) The Goverzmient of India tnight take jzowcr to prohibit the levy 
of octroi duties on certain articles on which heavy enstoms 
and excise duties are levied for Central or Provincial purposes. 
Thi.s is the rour.se that has been followed in Germany and 
Italy for the control of Ihe.so taxes. Tiic followittg n’rticle.s 
would probably be include<l in auch a li.st : 

Sugar, matches, herosene oil, salt, uh'oholic lirpior.s, hemp drug.s 
and opium. 

Tiic power taken miglit lie comprehensive, though in practice it 
might probably be used only in case.s of the kind indicated. 

<2) The Government of India might also take ])ower to prohibit, 
after adequate notice (say two or three yeans) the levy of 
octroi in municipalitic.s where satlsfacrmy- arrangements 
arc not made for jzrompt refunds on exported "oods. The 
admini.strativc control would still remain with^ the muni- 
cipnlitic.s, but the Government of India would interfere in 
the interc.sts of trade if the innnngement was very inefficient. 
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22. As regards tlie terminal taxes, the Taxation Committee recom- 
mended that the following restrictions should be imposed : — 

(1) The tax should be levied on all packages with reference only tn 

weight and without reference to contents. The rate should 
be kept low and the Government of India, in the interests 
of inter-provincial traffic and railways, should retain a full 
measure of control. 

(2) The tax should not be levied on goods imported and re-exported 

without break of bulk. 

(3) The levy of a tax on goods exported from a mmiicipality should 

not be permitted, save in exceptional cases where it is al- 
readj’’ in existence. 

(4) Goods not leaving a railwaj' yard or only leaving port premises 

for a railway and merety transhipped at the yard or port 
premises should not be subject to any duty whatever. 

These restrictions are intended to prevent this tax from becoming 
an impediment to trade and commerce. 

The difficulties pointed out above in regard to the fulfihnent of Treaty 
obligations by the Government of India might be avoided by a statutory 
provision that notwithstanding anything contained in any law for the 
time being in force, no municipal or other local tax at variance udth 
any treaty, convention, or engagement with any foreign State shall be 
imposed ; and that if any tax has been or shall be so imposed, it shall 
to the extent of sirch contravention be of no effect. 

23. The difficulties that have arisen in connection with the levy of- 
octroi and terminal taxes by mrmicipalities on Government stores might 
also be appropriately dealt with here. It will be observed from the 
history of these taxes that Government stores were generally exempt 
imtil the introduction of the reformed constitution, but local authorities- 
have now full powers to tax them at any rate they consider justifiable. 
The question has assumed considerable importance ovdng to the endea- 
vours of certain municipalities in the Punjab to levy the tax on tele- 
graph and military stores of all sorts, including artillery and ammuni- 
tion. This suggests that the Government of India should have power 
either to prohibit the Ivey of these taxes on Government stores or to 
restrict the levy to certain classes of Government stores which are pri- 
marily intended for local consumption. 

24. The restrictions suggested above might be imposed in two ways : — 

(а) They might be specifically referred to in the Scheduled Taxes 

Rules, or 

(б) the levy of these taxes might be permitted subject to any res, 

trictions that might be imposed from time to time by notifica 
tion by the Government of India. 
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Provincial Export and Import Duties. 

23. Import and export dvitics cannot now be imposed by Provincial 
Governments under the ScJicdulcd Taxes Rnles without the approval 
of the Governor-General in Council. There are, however, certain 
export and import, duties levied under Provincial legislation which re- 
ceived the approval of the Government of India before the Eeforms. 
The proceeds of tlicse duties are credited to Provincial revenues under 
Devolution Pule M (1) (/) and item 48 of Part II of Schedule I to the 
Devolution Pules. Tlie following are the principal duties of this class 
that are now levied : — 

(o) Under Section .19 of the Indian Porests Act of 1878, certain 
local Governments have levied im])ort duties on timber and 
other forest produce which is brought from any place beyond 
the frontier of British India. In Assam the duty may be 
levied on all forest produce whether it comes from British 
India or cl.^ewlicrc. TJic justification for Ihcse import duties 
is mainl}' aebninistrative. In the undeveloped portions of 
Assam and other Provinces bordering on Indian States or 
foreign territories it is not pos.siblc in jnacticc to di-stinguisK 
between timber, etc., which has been cut witliin British 
India and wliieh is liable to ]iay forest royally and timber, 
etc., coming from outside. Tlio impo.«ilion of an import 
duty diminishes tlic risk of jiajonent of forest rot'alty being 
evaded. But it wiU be clear that the impoit. (lutics must 
also function as protective duties and theoretically the levy 
of duties of such a character by a Provincial Government is 
obviously objectionable. The need for the imposition of 
the.'e import dutie.s, liowever, arise.s from the fact that the 
CentTal Government liavc not been alilc to maintain an 
effective land customs frontier. This failure on the part of 
the Central Government has hitherto been regarded ns un- 
avoidable for physical and geographical reasons, and the 
Government of India therefore have so far not felt themselves 
to be in a position to demand that these prowncial duties 
should be abolished. 

{b) Under Section 32 of the Burma Forests Act of 1902, forc.st royal- 
ties are levied on nibbcr, lac and other forest ]>roduce. Tlie 
royalties arc, however, only cliarged upon prorlucc exported 
and the ro3\alty or duty is collected by the Lnjierial Customs 
Officers. Tlicsc arrangements have been adopted for reasons 
of convenience and one important circumstances Avhich has 
made it suitable to adopt them is that practically the whole 
of the produce is exported and it is only permitted to be 
exported from certain ports. 

Since the impost is not levied on the produce consumed in Burma, 
it is indistinguishable from an export duty and obviously the unrestricted' 
levy of export duties by a Provincial Government is highly objection- 
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able on grounds of general principle. There are, however, practical 
difficulties in the way of the abolition of these duties. In the case of 
rubber, which contributes most of the revenue from this source, the 
royalty, the imposition of which was approved by the Government of 
India in 1916, was levied in pursuance of an agreement with the planters 
who accepted the royalty charge and the system of collecting it now in 
force in consideration of Government agreeing to replace a system of land 
revenue assessment, under which the planters were liable to a maximmn 
rate of Rs. 25 per acre, by one under which the liability of the planter 
in the matter of land revenue was restricted to a fixed uniform rate of 
Rs. 3 per acre. In other words, the duty is levied in partial substitu- 
tion for land revenue assessment Moreover, owing to the geographical 
features of the country, it is almost impossible to collect the various 
royalties in any other shape except, possibly, in the case of rubber 
which is grown in regular plantations. Tliese duties are, in their eco- 
nomic effects, similar to land revenue assessed on gross produce. 

26. Although the import and export duties referred to above are 
not in result seriously objectionable, it could be urged on grounds of 
general principle that no export or import duties or other taxes which, 
in their operation and economic effects, are indistinguishable from such 
duties, should be levied by a Provmcial Government except with the 
approval of the Central Government and that the levj’- should be subject 
to any restrictions which may be imposed by the latter from time to 
time. As has been pointed out in an earlier portion of the Memorandum, 
provision is made for such restrictions in. the constitution of the most 
democratic federations in Europe and elsewhere. 


Taxes directly assessed on Income or Profits. 

27. At present no Provincial Government has power to levy any tax 
directly assessed on income or profits, and in actual fact with the possible 
exception of the thathameda in Burma, which is a survival of an ancient 
regime, no Provincial taxes are now assesed directly on profits or in- 
come, though the land revenue system in some Provinces aims at an 
assessment based more or less on net assets or profits. The question of 
control therefore, in the case of Provincial taxes of this nature, has not 
so far had to be actively considered by the Government of India. On 
the other hand when constitutional changes are under discussion, it 
may be argued that there would be considerable justification for relax- 
ing the present absolute restrictions on the levy of such taxes. The 
possibilit}'^ of a provincial surcharge on the Central income-tax and the 
connected question of the extent to which the taxing powers of provincial 
Governments in cases of this kind should be subject to control have 
been discussed in the Memorandum on the revision of the Meston Settle- 
ment. It is therefore unnecessary to deal with these points here. There 
are on the other hand a large number of local taxes which are assessed 
on profits or income and under the law as it has stood since the Reforms 



tlie Government of India are powerless to interfere witli tlie im])OPition 
of Pucli taxes. Instances of tliese local taxe.s are-— 

(1) The Chowkidari tax in Bengal and Biiiar and Orissa. 

(2) The taxes on eiicnmstanccs and property in Bengal, Bihar and 

Ori.ssa. Assam, the U. P. and the C. P. 

(.I) The ecss on mines in Bengal and Bihar and Orissa, which is 
assessed on the net ]»rofits of mines, tramways, forests, etc, 

(■1) The tax on professions (levied in many provinces) which is 
assessed on income. 

(0) The surcharge on the Central income-tax. wliicli may lie levied 

with the apjiroval of the Government of Imlia under the 
Madras District Municipalities Act. The (Jovernment. of 
India, however, have not .•■'anctioned the levy in any ease. 

28. The nnro.stricted levy of these la.xes l>y local bodies is open to 
the objection that it is an encroachment on the liscal sphere of the Central 
Government, one of whose ])rinci])al sources of revenue is the incomc- 
t.nx and might in extreme eases lend to multiple taxation. On the other 
hand, the constitutions of mo.st countries detinitely ]'rovitlc for the levy 
of such taxes by local authorities. In fnctj the Central Government in 
many countric.s has encouraged this form of taxation for local purpose.s. 
For instance — 

(1) In France when the. fiscal .system was reformed between the 

years H)17-]‘.''20 and the four older taxes were rcjdaecd by a 
State incoinc-tox, local authorities were empowered to levy 
centimes additionvelf! on this tax. 

(2) In Gorman)' when Dr. ^'on itlirpiel introduced his great fiscal 

reforms in 189:1 with the a.^^sislance of jirominent German 
cconomi.sts, ho stated that one of the throe prineijiles under- 
l)'ing t hese reform.? was that expendit ure on olijoct s of national 
importance, .such ns, public .safety, public health, primnr)' 
education and poor relief, .should bo defrayed by means of 
local additions to the State income-tax. 

(.‘1) In Italy a surtax not exceeding 20 per cent, of the general in- 
come-tax is permitted for local purpose.s. 

(•1) Even in England a local income-tax ns a sub.sidiary source of 
local revenue hn.s been strongly advocated by several authori- 
ties, and it was seriou.sly con.sidercd by the Board of Inland 
Revenue in 19]0. 

29. In India the nccc.'^sity for providing additional rc.sources for local 
purposes has been universally recognised, for land, which is the most 
important source of local revenue in other countries, is almost exclusive- 
ly taxed by the Provincial Governments, local rural authorities alone 
being allowed to lev)' a small cess on the Provincial tax, it, is therefore 
a quc.stion for consideration whether the levy of a tax dircctlv assessed 
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■OR income or profits sliould not be permitted to local authorities subject 
to such conditions as it may be necessary to impose in tbe interests of 
en ra revenues. In one case in wliicb tbe power to impose conditions 
as y acci ent survived to the Government of India they are proposing 
to make the foUowing conditions ^ r' r' 6 

(1) Tbe tax should be subject to a definite maximum to be fixed by 

tbe Government of India in tbe Act authorising its levy. 

(2) The Central maclmery of taxation should not be utilised either 

for the collection or for tbe assessment of tax. Tbe object 
of this restriction is to emphasise to tbe taxpayer tbe dis- 
tmction between the Central and tbe local tax. 

(3) Tbe local tax should not be allowed as a deduction in computing 

profits for tbe purpose of levying tbe Central income-tax. 


Excise Duties. 

. principal excise duties that are, or may be, levied by Pro- 

vmcial Governments or local authorities are as follows 

(1) Excise duties on alcoholic liquors, opium and hemp drugs. 

(2) An excise on specific luxuries. 

(Item 6 of Schedule I of the Scheduled Taxes Rules.) 

It has been held that this includes tobacco, but no tax has actuaUy 
een evied on tobacco, although some of the Provincial 
Governments have been considering the possibility of doing 


(3) Some local authorities levy what is described as a cess on the 
^ (Bengal and Bihar and Orissa Mining Act, 

the Jharria ^ ater Supply Act, etc.). The cess is really an 
excise duty on the output of mines. 


f principle that the excise duty on alcoholic Hquors 

bv the Prniri should follow consumption has been acceptec 

b 3 ^ the Pro^cial Governments by way of agreement, but the Govern- 

S whethS ^ to renounce this agreement, and it is for considera- 

Gen+r^^ r-n titution should not be so framed as to empower the 

Central Government to insist upon the maintenance of this principle. 

Comets of interest between the Central Government and the Pro- 

^“sen owing to 'the fact that, 
imder the present distribution of resources, the customs duty on imported 
bquor goes to the Central revenues, while the fee for the privilege of 
e g e same bquor, whether in wholesale or retail, goes to Provuicial 
Mvenues. nderthe present system, therefore, it is possible for a 
rovincial Government to tap what is really a Central source of revenue 
y evying in the guise of vend fees or transport fees what is really an 
addition to the customs duty on impoited liquor. The local Governments 
can also by various devices and restrictions encourage the si' ' 
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made foreign liquor to tlie detriment of tlie sales of imported liquor and 
of Central revenues. For instance : — 

(1) Bombay levies a transport fee on imported liquor cleared from 

the Customs House in addition to tlie license fee for tlie rigbt 
of vend. It bas also been recently proposed to levy the 
license fee on a volmnetric basis. 

(2) In Bengal tbe license fees are fixed on a volumetric basis and 

a minimum sale price is prescribed in tbe case of certain 
liquors. 

(3) In Bibar and Orissa and in tbe United Provinces tbe license 

fees are indirectly volumetric, being based on past transac- 
tions. 

(4) In tbe Punjab tbe vend fees have a direct or indirect relation 

to actual sales. 

(6) In tbe Central Provinces a minimum seUmg pricp bas been 
fixed for imported liquors and the local Government permit 
tbe sale of certain specified brands only, this amoimting to 
a prohibition of tbe importation of other brands. In so far 
as tbe prohibited brands are the products of certain countries, 
this prohibition also amounts to a breach of most-favoured- 
nation treatment. 

32, There are three possible ways of dealing with tbe problem — 

(1) Tbe excise duty on country made foreign liquor might be trans- 

ferred from tbe Provincial to tbe Imperial accoimt, as sug- 
gested by tbe Taxation Committee. The proposal, however, 
would involve tbe employment of a Provincial agency to 
administer a Central subject and to protect Imperial interests. 
It would also make it difficult for Pro^dncial Governments to 
deal efiectively with tbe temperence problem, if foreign 
liquor and country-made foreign liquor were both under tbe 
control of tbe Central Government. 

(2) The present system under which foreign liquor is a Central 

source of revenue and country-made foreign bquor is a Pro- 
vincial source of revenue might continue, but Provincial 
Governments might be prohibited from — 


(c) lowering the excise duty on country-made foreign liquor 
below tbe tariff rate on the corresponding imported 
liquor, or ^ 

(b) fixing a minimum sale price for any imported liquor, or 

(c) prohibiting tbe importation for consumption or sale of anv 

liquor that has paid customs duty without obtaining ffi 
S Indk^^*^^^ sanction of the Government 

This, however, would also involve interference inti the evc-V 
policy of Provincial Governments, for if the rates c-f eic^' 
on country-made foreign liquor were to be 4 -v- 

STAT. COM. — VOL. II - v.; 
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Central Government, it would be difficult for the Provincial 
Governments to raise the excise duty on country-made Uquor 
beyond a certain figure. 

(3) The customs duty on imported liquor might be abolished alto- 
gether, liquor allowed to be imported and transported in 
bond and Provincial Governments might be allowed to levy 
such excise duties as they thought fit on foreign liquor con- 
sumed in their territories. If the sacrifice of revenue in- 
volved in this proposal could not be made by the Central 
Government, the local Governments might be required to 
make to the Central Government an assignment of a per- 
centage of each year’s excise revenue on liquor equal to the 
percentage that customs duty on liquor bears to the present 
total of customs duty and excise duty and fees. 

An alternative to this would be to fix the customs duties on imported 
liquors on an ad valorem basis, such liquors being treated 
as a luxury article and subjected to a duty of 30 per cent, 
instead of the existing duties which range between 75 per 
cent, and 100 per cent. Local Governments might be allowed 
to levy excise duties at any rate they considered necessary 
on foreign liquor consumed within their jurisdiction. 

If either of the above two alternatives under (3) were adopted, it 
would be necessary in order to enable the Central Government to fulfil 
their obligations under existing commercial treaties with foreign Gov- 
ernments, to impose the condition that the Provincial excise duty on 
country-made foreign liquor should not be lower than the excise duty 
on imported liquor. The second of these alternatives has been accepted 
by the Provincial representatives who attended the annual Pinance 
Conference held in November 1927, although ‘it had not the political 
advantage that the first alternative might be able to claim if it were 
coupled with the assignment suggested, namely, that the extent to 
which the Provincial revenues would depend upon revenue from the 
liquor traffic would not be increased, and the Provincial Governments 
and the Central Government Avould share the loss of revenue resulting 
rom a policy of Prohibition in the same proportions as they w^ould 
hare such a loss if existing arrangements were maintained. 

Other Excises. 

33. No Provincial duties or taxes are now levied on any luxury articles, 
such as tobacce, but the possibility of such taxation in the future has 
to be borne in mind in considering the question of the control which the 
Central Government should exercise over the powers of taxation of 
Provincial Governments. If any Provincial Government decides to levy 
an excise on tobacco, it is a matter for consideration whether the Gov- 
ernment of India shoidd have power to ensure that the tax is levied in 
accordance with the principle that duty should follow consumption 
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34. The local cesses based on output referred to in paragraph 29 
may be theoretically unobjectionable, if such local taxation is mainly 
imposed on the principle of payment for services rendered. For if the 
cess is assessed on the total profits, a mine which is making a small 
profit or losing money pays little or nothing towards the local services, 
nor is the amount of profit any real measure of the services rendered 
to the mine by the local authority. To prevent the abuse of taxation 
based upon output, however, it would have to be considered whether 
the Central Government should have the power to restrict the rate of 
taxation to a maximum fixed by them in the Act authorising the levy 
of the cess ; as other^vise the cess might be made to disguise what was 
in intention and efiect an export dutj'' or an excise duty, which the Pro- 
vincial Government would not be empowered to levj’’ directly as such. 
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HNANCIAL REL4TIONS BETWEEN THE GOVERN- 
MENT OF INDIA AND THE PROVINCIAL 
GOVERNMENTS. 


Parts C to J. 
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Financial Relations between the Government of India 
and the Provincial Governments. 

C. — ]5xi>enoiti7rk. 

Position before the Peforms. 

35. The following arc the .stages in the devolution of jiowers of e.xpen- 
diture by the Secretary of State : — 

(1) Section 41 of the Government of India Act, 1858, which regulated 
the expenditiu'e of Indian rcvcnue.s, ran as follow.s : — 

The expenditure of the rcvemies of India, both in India and 
elsewhere, 'shall be subject to the control of the Secretary 
of State in Council ; and no grant or appropriation of any 
part of such revenues, or of any other jiropcrty coming 
into the po.ssession of the Secretary of State in Council 
by virtue of this Act, shall be made without the concur- 
rence of a majority of votes at a meeting of the Council.” 
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The entire responsibility for the control of expenditure 
from Indian revenues was thus vested by the statute in 
the Secretary of State in Council. In order, however, 
to provide for the more speedj’’ transaction of public busi- 
ness, the Secretary of State from time to time prescribed 
limits within W'hich expenditure might be incirrred by the 
Government of India w'ithout previous reference to him 
on each occasion. These restrictions before 1889^ were 
embodied in executive orders, rules and regulations issued 
by the Secretary of State. 

(2) In 1889 for the first time a Resolution w'as issued indicating 

precisely the limits of expenditure which the Governor 
General m Council could incur wfithout previous reference 
to the Secretary of State. Under this Resolution, which 
was re-issued with certain modifications in 1893, the sanction 
of the Secretary of State was required for — 

(a) the creation of an appointment of w'hich the salary exceeded 
£200 a year ; 

• (6) the raising of the salary of an existing ajipointment to an 
amoimt exceeding £333 a year ; 

(c) the revision of an establishment at a cost of more than £1,667 

a year ; 

(d) the incurring of expenditure which under any of the various 

codes required the Secretary of State’s sanction ; 

(e) the construction of a public work from borrowed funds ; 

. (/) the construction of a public work charged to revenue which 
was estimated to cost more than £83,000 ; and 

(ff) the construction of any railway except short additions of local 
interest. 

It was then understood that by this Resolution the 
Secretary of State in Coimcil had formally delegated the 
authority entrusted to him for expenditiue in India except 
in cases where he had by special order or by established 
practice reserved to himself the exercise of that authority. 

(3) In 1908, when the Audit Resolution wms under discussion, the 

constitutional position was elucidated. It was pointed out 
that the Secretary of State in Council had no power to divest 
himself of responsibility as regards expenditure and that 
he could not make any general assignment of his control. 
It was held that any such delegation of control, either to the 
Government of India or to any Province or body serving 
under it, would be an evasion of the spirit and infraction of 
the letter of the Act of Parliament. In the following year 
the powers of the Government of India and local Govern- 
meirts in respect of expenditure w^ere extended. 
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(4) The question of fvirther extension of these powers was examined 
exhaustively by the Royal Commission on Decentralization^ 
which was appointed in 1907, and as a result of their recom- 
mendations these powers were enhanced considerably. 

(6) In 1916 the following proviso was added to Section 41 of the 
Government of India Act, 1858 : — 

“ Provided that a grant or appropriation made in accord- 
ance with the provisions or restrictions prescribed by the 
Secretary of State in Council with the concurrence of a 
majority of votes at a meeting of the Council shall be deemed 
to be made with the concurrence of a majority of such votes.” 

This amendment defined more precisely the constitutional position 
as it had developed during the preceding years and legalised the delega- 
tion of power by the Secretary of State to authorities in India. 

Control by the Government of India, 

36. The control of the Secretar)’" of State over the powers of expendi- 
ture of the Government of India -and Provincial Governments has so far 
been dealt with. As regards the powers of nontrol of the Government 
of India over Provincial Governments, the constitutional position before 
the Reforms was briefly as follows : — 

Under Section 45 of the Government of India Act, every 
local Government was bomid to obey the orders of the 
Governor General in Council and “ to keep him constantly 
and diligently informed of its proceedings in all matters 
which in its opinion should be reported to him or as to which 
he requires information.” Since the Government of India 
were generally responsible for provincial solvency, the 
financial control that was exercised was detailed as well as 
rigid and financial settlements were based definitely on the 
requirements of the various provinces. So far as provincial 
expenditure was concerned, the Provincial Governments 
exercised certain limited powers delegated to them by the 
Secretary of State. 

Position under the Reforms. 

37. One of the fundamental principles laid down by the authors 
of the Report on Indian Constitutional Reforms as the basis for the new 
constitution was that the provinces should be given “ the largest measure 
of financial independence of the Government of India which is com- 
patible with the due discharge by the latter of its own responsibility.” 
This was to be effected partly by a complete separation of the sources 
of revenue and partly by a relaxation of the orders under which pro- 
posals for Provincial expenditure had to be submitted to the Secretary 
of State for his approval. The broad outlines of the procedure by which 
this object was to be achieved are indicated in paragraph 59 of the First 
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Despatcli of the Government of India on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 

They are briefly as follows : — 

(а) Public Sermces. — In regard to all-India Services, the Secretary 

of State should retain virtually all his then existing powers 
for the pay and strength of the cadres while abrogating them 
in regard to other Services. As regards subsidiary matters, 
such as temporary appointments, foreign service, allowances, 
leave rules, age of retirement, etc., broad fimdamental regu- 
lations were to be laid down and all details were to be left 
to be administered in India in accordance with those regula- 
tions and imder scrutiny of Audit. The scales and general 
conditions as regards pensions were to be incorporated in 
rules framed imder the Act. 

(б) Staff of Public Offices. — ^All minor restrictions on the powers 

of Provincial Governments should be removed, subject only 
to the condition that the Secretary of State’s approval should 
be obtained in cases where the outlay exceeded a high and 
definite pecuniary limit or, ip the alternative, where certain 
fundamental principles of administration are involved. 

(c) Public If In regard to expenditure on public works, a high 
monetary limit should be imposed up to which works might 
be undertaken by Provincial Governments without reference 
to the Secretary of State. 

{d) H%gh Offdcials.—ln regard to the amenities of High Officials, 
there should be no relaxation of the Secretary of State’s 
control. 

(e) In regard to expenditure of an imusual nature or devoted to 
objects outside the ordinary work of administration, certain 
canons of propriety were to be laid down to be enforced in 
India under the surveillance of audit. 

(/) A-udit.—TlbQ-^ shoidd exist a powerful and independent Central 
audit, which would bring financial irregularities and mis- 
demeanour prominently before the executive and the legis- 

iQT.m'o ° 


38. In pmsuance of these decisions, rules were drafted by the Govern 
ment of India and submitted for the approval of Parliament. Thi 
prmcipal features of these rules were as follows : 

(а) The rules included what are now laiown as the canons of financia 

propriety. 

(б) No attempt was made to separate the rules relating to trans 

ferred and reserved subjects. 

(g) The rides m respect of transferred subjects imposed restriction 
on the creation of appointments in the cadre of an all-Indii 
bervice on the creation of temporary appointments, on th( 
grant of pensions, on the grant to ofideers of allowances, etc. 
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not admissible xiuder rules made midcr Section 96-B. The 
rides as regards exiienditure on reserved subjects raised the 
limit of expenditure on irrigation schemes to Bs. 50 lakhs 
and on re^^sions of establishment from Es. 50,000 to Rs. 15 
lakhs. These restrictions were retained so as to ensure, in 
the case of the largest irrigation works, that the most com- 
petent expert advice was enlisted in their preparation, and 
in the case of revisions of establishment because some revisions 
might affect other provinces. 

(d) No sanction was valid without appropriation. 

39. The .loint Select Committee, which revised these draft rules, 
made very important alterations.* 

(a) In the first place, they considered it essential to draw a clear 

distinction between the powers of a Provincial Government 
to sanction and incur expenditure on transferred subjects 
and its powers in relation to expenditure on reserved subjects. 

(b) In the second jdace, they considered it unnecessary and un- 

desirable to prescribe by statutory rules the extent to which 
the Secretaiy of State in Council was prepared to delegate 

' to Provincial Governments his powers of control over expen- 
diture on re.scrv(>d .services. They recommended that such 
delegation .should, as in the past, be by means of executive 
orders made in virtue of the power conferred by the proviso 
to Section 21 of the Act. 

(c) The rules relating to transferred subjects (Schedule III to Devo- 

lution Rules) imposed re.strictions only on the creation of 
appointments ordinarily held by members of all-India 
Services, on the creation of temporary posts carrying a salary 
exceeding Rs. 4,000 a month and on the grant of allowances 
and pensions not admissible under rules framed under Section 
9G-B. Subject to these limitations. ]\Iinisters were to be as 
free as possible from external control, and the control to be 
exercised over expenditure on transferred subjects was to be 
exercised by the provincial legislature and by that body 
alone, 

(d) The portion of the Government of India’s draft containing the 

canons of financial propriety was omitted, because the 
Committee considered that it would be constitutionally 
impossible for the Secretary of State to take power in the 
rules wliich he is to frame to intervene in the Jidministration 
of transferred subjects for the purpose of securing compliance 
with these canons and it would be inappropriate to lay down 
conditions in these rules which, so far as the Ministers were 
concerned, there would be no power to enforce. They recom- 

* Report of the .Joint Select Committee on tho Draft Rules made under the Govern- 
ment of India Act. 
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mended that the substance of these rules should be incor- 
porated in the rules to be framed by the Sccretarj’’ of State 
in Council under Section 39 of the Act for the pmpose of 
prescribing the duties of the Auditor General, that the duty 
should be specifically laid upon that authority of conducting 
his audit u'ith reference to these canons and that any breach 
which he detected should be brought promptly to the notice 
of the local Government and of the Committee on Public 
Accounts. The Committee also stated that it would be the 
duty of the Legislative Council to rectify irregularities of 
this description, and the manner in which notice had been 
taken of reports of the Auditor General would be an obvious 
point to which the Parliamentary Commission would be 
likely to direct its attention. 

40. The introduction of the Reforms has therefore had the result of 
transferring the control over expenditure in respect of transferred subjects 
from the Secretaij" of State and the Government of India to the Legis- 
lative Councils, except in the case of all-India Services. The powers 
of expenditure of Provincial Governments in respect of reserved subjects 
have been defined in a Resolution of the Secretary of State in Council, 
commonly known as the Provincial Audit Resolution. The restric- 
tions that have been imposed arc similar to those that apply to trans- 
ferred subjects, but the Secretary of State has retained control in respect 
of capital cxpenditiu’c on certain schemes and extensive revisions of 
establishment involving heavy expenditure. So far as the Government 
of India are concerned, there is practically no control over Provincial 
expenditure. Thej* can merely offer their advice or their comments 
in forwarding schemes, for the sanction of the Secretary of State. 

41. There has been a further devolution of power since the introduc- 
tion of the Reforms. The Royal Commission on the Superior Civil 
Services in India recommended that Provincial Governments should be 
given control not only over the newly Provincialised services in the 
transferred Departments but over all Provincial Services. Under the 
Civil Services Delegation Rules of 1926, Provincial Governments have 
now complete power to make rules regulating the method of recruitment, 
conditions of service, pay, allowances, pensions, etc., of Provincial 
Services, subordinate Services and special posts. 

42. It will thus be observed that control over provincial expenditure 
is now limited to — 

(а) the pay, allowances, etc,, of all-India Services, 

(б) the expenditure of the Provincial Governors, 

(c) revisions of establishment in the reserved subjects, involving 

an annual expenditure exceeding a certain limit, and 

(d) capital expenditure upon irrigation and navigation works, 

including docks and harboxurs, and upon projects for drainage, 
embanlcmont and xvater storage and the utilisation of water- 
power, where the original estimate exceeds Rs. 60 lakhs. 
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The question of the retention of control in respect of the first two 
cases raises administrative and constitutional issues, the decision on which 
must depend on considerations other than financial. It is therefore 
not proposed to deal with them here. The degree of control that should 
be exercised by the Secretarj’- of State and the Government of India 
over irrigation has been a subject of discussion for several years. 
Nominally this control rests with the Secretary of State in Council, whose 
sanction is required to these projects, but actually, since he maintains 
no ad\dsers on irrigation matters, he exercises the control through the 
Government of India through whom the estimates are submitted to the 
Secretary of State. The Government of India, however, have experi- 
enced considerable difficulty in exercising effective control, for the the 
following reasons : — 

(1) In the first place. Provincial Governments are now financially 

responsible for their irrigation works and the revenue accruing 
from them forms part of their resoirrccs. No new work can 
be initiated iml ss and until a demand for the grant of neces- 
sary funds has been submitted to the local Legislative Council. 

(2) In the second place, tlie efficiency, both technical and financial, 

of an irrigation project depends upon points of detail as 
well as upon the general wide conception of the .'cheme, and 
Provincial Governments arc, not unnaturally, somewhat 
reluctant to accept advice on points of detail from outside 
authorities who cannot claim to possess any local knowledge. 
Nor arc the Government of India in a position to ensure 
that they are put in possession of all the facts necessary for 
the formulation of a correct opinion. 

43. There are two possible ways of dealing with the present position — 

(а) Irrigation might be included in the list of Transferred subjects. 

This alternative, however, raises issues of an administrative 
character, and the question need not therefore be discussed 
here. 

(б) The limitations imposed by the audit resolution might be deleted 

and the present detailed teclmical control of the Secretary 
of State and the Government of India abandoned. 

The question was discussed at great length with the Pro- 
vincial Governments who were generally inclined to accept 
the second alternative, provided efficient machinery was 
created to prevent any province from launching upon a pro- 
ject likely to be detrimental to the best interets of any other 
province. Most of them considered that a second professional 
opinion on technical questions should be made available 
to them. It was suggested that a possible solution would 
be the formation of a Central Irrigation Board of Provincial 
Chief Engineers together with the Consulting Engineer to 
the Government of India, whom the Provincial Governments 
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could consult wlienever a new project was about to be sanc- 
tioned. Under the new system, on the application of a 
Provincial Government, the Government of India would 
convene a sub-committee of this Board consisting of Chief 
Engineers who have had recent experience of works akin 
to those to be discussed, who would advise the local Govern- 
ment concerned on the questions at issue. The local Govern- 
ment asking for the Board wouM paj’' the travelling and 
halting allowances of its members ; but their pay would 
continue to be borne by the Government to which they 
belonged, which would obtain in return the right to call for 
a Board whenever it required. It would be obligatory for a 
local Government to place all new projects the estimated 
cost of which would be Bs. 50 lakhs or over before the Board 
for advice on their technical aspects. 

44. A Central Irrigation Board for advisory purposes has been func- 
tioning since 1927, but the Secretary of State has not divested himself 
of control over expenditure on irrigation schemes. Even if irrigation 
were transferred, it is a question for consideration whether such a Board 
should not be retained not only in the interests of the provinces them- 
selves, but also to deal with schemes that affect more than one province 
or an Indian State.' 


D. — ^Provincial Boeroiving. 

45. Before the Keforms, local authorities such as Port Trusts and 
the larger municipalities were allowed, subject to certain restrictions, 
to borrow small amounts in the open market on local security. This 
right, however, was never accorded to the Provinces, partly because 
the revenues of India were legally one and indivisible and w'ere liable 
for all debts incurred for the purposes of the Government of India, 
and Provincial Governments possessed no separate resources on the 
security of which they could borrow. This privileged position gave 
the Government of India an effective means of ensuring Provincial 
solvency and the right of detailed interference for this purpose. 

46. Even as regards what was known as the Provincial Loan 
Account, the control was very detailed. The procedure observed w'as 
briefly as follows. Every year the Provinces submitted an estimate of 
their requirements for the following year in respect of loans to culti- 
vators and to municipal and other authorities. The Government of 
India provided the net amount after making such reductions as were 
necessary on account of their borrowing programme for the year. The 
principal features of the working of the system are described below ; — 

(1) The purposes for which local authorities might borrow were 
. laid down in an all-India Act (Local Authorities Loans Act, 
1914). The minimum rate of interest and the maximum 
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period of repayment for loans were fixed from time to time 
by rules under the Act. but the Provincial Government was 
ailoived, without reference to the Government of India, to 
remit the pajnnent of interest, to postpone an instalment 
due in repayment of capital, to wTite-off any bad debt and 
to charge a penal rate of interest on nrrcj\T.s. 

(2) Loans to cultivators were regulated by another Act, but on 
.similar principles. Provincial Governments wore given com- 
plete freedom ns regards the .security for and the terms of 
the.-e loans, except that the}* were bound to charge a higher 
rate of interest than that which they themselves paid to 
the Government of India. Maximum periods of repayment 
wore prescribed by rules. Tlic Provincial Governments nor- 
mally charged a uniform rate of interest on all loans to culti- 
vators. The diflerence between the rate of interc.st charged 
by the Government of India and that cliarged by the Pro- 
vincial Governments to cultivators was credited to Provin- 
cial revemie.s. 

(2) Kepayments to the Provincial 1/oan Account in respect of 
previous loans wore available to the I’rovinces for making 
fresh advances and (he Provincial estimates were therefore 
b.ascd on net figures. 

(1) Repaymi'iits to the Account were not taken info necount in 
tixing the rale <»f inter»'st to he charged on new advances 
made by ijjc Central Government. The provinec.s were 
charged tiic .s.ime rate of intere'-t as the GoviTiimcnt of India 
had to pay for new money. 

■17. Tlicse severe restriction.s were necessitated not only by the 
constitutional jio.sition but nbo by certain practical considor.vtions. The 
total market for borrowing before the War was very limited and the 
British market was very Kcnsitivc. It was, therefore. neeos,sary to 
control the total borrowings by one ageney. If the Provincial Govern- 
ments liad independent powers of borrowing, there was a possibility 
of tlic ratc.s being forced up and the market dislocjited and credit pos- 
sibly imiiaired by indiscreet ventures. 

48. Tlic question of relaxing liie control of the Central Government 
was considered by the authors of the Report on flic Const it ntionnl Re- 
forms, wlio came to the conclusion that, if Provincial Governments were 
to enjoy such real measure of independence us would enable them to 
pur-iue their development poliej% they must be given some powers, how- 
ever limited, of taking loans. They recognised the impo.ssibility of 
allowing Provincial GovernmonLs to compete with the Governmonl 
of India in the open market but emphasised the importance, of the prin- 
ciple that, as far ns possible, the Central Government should regard 
an application for a foan solely from the standpoint of finance and 
not from tlmt of administration and that if it had the money and was 
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satisfied ■with, tlie arrangements for financing tlie loan, it should not 
■withhold sanction.”"^ They came to the conclusion, however, that, in 
order to avoid harmful competition, Pro’vincial Governments^ must 
continue to do their borro-wing through the Government of India. If 
the Central Government found itself unable to raise sufiicient money 
to meet all the demands of the Provinces in any particular year, a fair 
and equitable distribution between the Provinces should be made by 
a small committee on which the Central and the Provincial Govern- 
ments were represented. They also recommended that if the Central 
Government was not able to raise the money and if there was good 
reason to believe that a Provincial project would attract money ■which 
would not be elicited by a Government of India loan, the Provincial 
Government should be allowed ■fxj have recourse to the Indian market 
subject to the approval of the Government of India to the method of 
borrowing, inclu&ng the rate of interest, etc. 

49. These proposals were subjected to considerable criticism by the 
Pro'vincial Governments, some of whom desired unrestricted power 
of raising loans for Pro'vincial purposes and most of whom objected 
to any scrutiny by the Central Government of the purposes for which a 
Pro'vincia] loan was raised or required. The Government of India, 
however, expressed their concurrence ■with the proposals in the report 
on constitutional reforms. They stated that the temporary unpro- 
ductive debt which had to be redeemed or funded during the years 1918 
to 1928 amoimted to £75 millions, which was a very big figure for the 
Indian market. There was also the certainty of heavy borro'wings 
for railway development. Their detailed proposals were briefly as 
follows : — t 

(1) Priority should be given to loans required for famine relief and 

for financing the Provincial Loan Account. 

(2) Apart from these special cases, Pro'vinces should not borrow 

except for capital purposes. 

(3) Establishment of sinking funds should be prescribed at least 

in the case of unproductive debt. 

50. The rules that were framed in pursuance of these decisions under- 
went considerable changes during examination by the Joint Select 
Commi'ttee, who considered that loans raised in India should be differ- 
entiated from those raised in the United Kingdom for the purpose of 
prescribing the sanctioning authority and that the Government of India 
or the Secretary of State, as the case may be, should retain control 
over the effective rate of interest to be paid and the amount and form 


* Kcport on Indian Constitutional Eeforms, paragraph 211. 
t Pirst Despatch on Indian Constitutional Reforms, paragraph 62. 
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of the issue.* The restrictions imposed by the statutory rules (com- 
monly known as the Local Government Borrowing Buies), as revised 
by the Joint Select (Committee, may be summarised as follows 

(1) The purposes for which loans may be raised were specified, 

the purposes being — 

(o) to meet capital expenditure, 

(6) to meet any class of expenditure on irrigation which was 
previously met from loan funds, 

(c) for famine relief and relief works, 

(d) for financing the Provincial Loan Account, and 

(e) for repayment and consolidation of loans raised, or repay 

ment of advances made by the Central Government. 

(2) No loans can be raised by a local Government without the 

sanction of the Governor General in Council or, in the case 
' of a loan to be raised outside India, of the Secretary of State 
in Council. 

(3) In sanctioning the raising of a loan, the Central Government 

or the Secretary of State may specify the amount of issue 
and any or all of the conditions under which the loan shall 
be raised. 

(4) Interest on the loans raised is a prior charge on the revenues. 

of the Provincial Government subject to certain exceptions. 

61. The most important development since the Reforms in the rela- 
tions between the Central Government and the Provincial Governments 
so far as borrowing is concerned is the establishment of the Provincial. 
Loans Fund. The main object of the scheme, which was introduced 
in 1925, was to regulate the terms and conditions, the rate of interest 
and the period of amortisation of all advances made by the Central 
Government to the Provincial Governments. The salient features of 
the scheme are briefly indicated below : — 

(1) The Fund is intended to be self-supporting and independent 

of the debt of the Central Government. All advances to 
Provincial Governments are made through this Fund, to- 
which have also been transferred all the capital liabilities of 
the Provincial Governments to the Government of India on 
the date of the establishment of the Fund. 

(2) The Fund is worked on the principle that if a Provincial Gov- 

ernment makes suitable arrangements for the payment of 
interest and amortisation, money will be made available 

* Second Report of tho Joint Select Committeo on Draft Rules under the Govern 
ment of India Act, p.aragrapli 3.J 
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from tlie Fund to tlie full extent of the province’s require- 
ments. The Government of India will normally refrain 
from scrutinising the purposes for which loans are required 
by the province, the selective influence being provided by 
varying the terms of interest and repayment according to the 
object for which the money is borrowed. The rate of interest 
charged by the Central Government on advances to the 
Fimd is determined on the basis of the cost of new borrowing, 
but the rate of interest charged for advances made out of 
the Fund to Provincial Governments varies according to 
the nature of the scheme for w'hich the loan is required. The 
standard rate of interest calculated on certain principles is 
charged on all advances required for capital expenditure 
which could be classed as productive. For all other ad- 
vances the rate is ^th per cent, above the standard rate. 
Under the rules regulating the Fund no advances can be 
made out of the Fund unless the Provincial Government 
provides annually out of its ordinary revenue from the date 
of borrowing a sum sufficient to redeem it ^vithin a period 
not exceeding eighty years. 

(3) The Fund does not affect the right of provinces to borrow in 
the open market subject to the conditions laid down in the 
Local Government Borrowing Rules, and the Government of 
India retain full power to refuse or suspend advances to 
the Fund, if the financial position of India renders such a 
course imperative. 

52. Such in brief is the present position. The question might arise 
whether if the Provincial Governments were made financially auto- 
nomous or if the present system of allocation of revenues were aban- 
doned and provincial revenues were vested in the Provincial Govern- 
ments, it would be necessary to retain any of the restrictions now im- 
posed on the borrowing powers of Proadncial Governments. If any 
such development should take place the question might still have to 
be considered whether co-ordination of the borrovdng activities of Pro- 
vincial Governments would not be necessary in the interests of the 
provinces themselves and of India as a whole. The folio-wing are con- 
siderations bearing on this question ; — 

(a) In the first place, the provinces would get money at a cheaper 
rate if it were borrowed on the combined credit of the pro- 
vinces and the Government of India. The following state- 
ment compares the rate of interest at which Pro-vincial 
Governments were able to borrow money in the open market 
with the rates for the Government of India loans raised in 
the^ same year. It -will be observed that the effective rate 
of interest on provincial loans is higher in every case than 
the corresponding rate for the Central Government loans. 



Statement comimring the rates of Interest 'paid by the Provincial Govern- 
mefitts on loans raised from the Public ivith the correspionding rates 
paid by the Central Government. 


Provijicial loans. 

Amount 
in lakhs 
of 

rupees. 

Effective 
rate of in- 
terest per 
cent. 

Rate of inter- 
e^t on the 
Government 
of India 
loans in the 
same year. 

Difference 

in 

interest 
per cent. 

Net loss per 
annum in 
the shape 
of interest 
in lakhs of 
rupees. 

The Bombay Develop- 
ment Loan, 1920. 

9,39 

7-13 

C-67 

0 56 

6-26 

The United Provinces 
Development Loan, 
1921. 

4,20 

7-36 

6-67 

0-79 

3-32 

The Punjab Develop- 
ment Loan, 1923. 

1,92 

6-26 

5-88 

0-38 

0-73 

The Punjab Develop- 
ment Loan, 1926. 

89 

5-7C 

5-48 

0-28 

0-26 





Total 

9-56 


(6) In the second place, if would seem to be very undesirable for 
the Government of India and the Provincial Governments 
to compete against one another in the open market as 
regards their loan operations. 

(c) In the third place, Bombay and Calcutta are the two princiml 
money markets of India and other provinces would be at a 
disadvantage in raising money at these two cities. 


It is therefore a question for consideration whether even if comnlete 
provincial financial autonomy were conceded, it might not be desirable 
for the Provincial Governments and the Government of India to her 
row money on a system of co-operation through a common agency 
This would seem particularly advantageous in the case of loans raised 
outside India Appended to this Memorandum is a note describing 
a scheme worked out in broad outline by the Finance Department “ f 
the Government of India for the constitution of a body of Nnri.,, i 
Debt Commissioners for India, which it is suggested might be entr, 
with the work of mvesting the various funds now demsited with ^ 
Gover^ent of India and also with the management of the 
operations of the Provincial Governments, (sfe Appendix I ) 
a body were constituted the Central Government would ordi rj? 

Its loans through the Commissioners or in consultation with them^ ^The 

scheme has not yet been examined by the Government of Triri-’ 

whole and they are not committed either to the principle 

It or to the detailed propositions. It may he noted in riu\ p 

that a Loan Council consisting of representatives of ctmmonwSth 
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and State Governments has recently been constituted in Australia to 
deal with all borrowing for both Commonwealth and States. 

63. A brief reference may here be made to a question which has 
been the subject of controversy ever since the introduction of the lie- 
forms, viz., the justification for payment of interest by Provincial Gov- 
ernments on capital expenditure incurred by Government upon the 
construction of protective irrigation works before the Reforms. Under 
Devolution Rule 24, the capital sums so spent by the Governor General 
in Council on works that have been handed over to the management of 
Provincial Governments are regarded as advances made to the Provin- 
cial Governments from the revenues of India and interest is paid by 
the Provincial Governments on these sums.* "When the question was 
under discussion in 1919, the Government of the Central Provinces pro- 
tested very strongly against the proposal, on the grounds that the works 
were constructed out of revenue (mostly out of Famine Insurance Fund 
Grant) and not out of loan funds and that they were not remunerative. 
The Government of India urged that the levy of interest charges was 
justified since — 

(1) the money spent out of the Famine Insurance Grant on these 
works would otherwise have been available for the productive 
works programme, and 

^ (2) the protective irrigation works might later become produc- 
tive. 

The provincial point of view was laid before the hleston Committee, 
the Secretary of State and the Joint Select Committee, who all agreed 
with the Government of India. 

54. The question was discussed at the Conference of Financiai^e- 
presentatives in 1922, but it was decided that there was no justificationT’ 
for a change in the system until the provincial contributions had been 
entirely remitted. 


E. — ^Remittance and Resource Arrangements. 

55. The questions of the control over the resources (taxation and 
borrowing) of Provincial Governments and over their powers of expen- 
diture have been dealt with in the preceding sections. The worWne 
of the financial machinery by which provinces are kept supplied udth 
funds during the y^r at the numerous paying centres in India and in 
England, sufficient in all cases to meet immediately the local demands 
on them, and by which the_ accounts of all Government transactions 
are compiled and audited, brings the Central Government into contact 
with the Provincial Governments at numerous points ; and in order 


* Devolution Enlo 24 (1). 
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to avoid friction being engendered and to ensure tlie smooth working 
■of the mechanism, certain i^owers of control in respect of these matters 
have been vested in the Central Government and the Secretary of State. 
These powers are briefly described below : — 

(1) Under Rule 16 of the Devolution Rules made under Section 

45-A of the Government of India Act. the Governor General 
in Council is the sole custodian of the public account, into 
wliich are paid all monies derived from sources of provincial 
revenue. He has also the power, with the previous sanc- 
tion of the Secretary of State in Council, to prescribe by 
general or special order the procedure to be followed in the 
pajTnent of monies into and in the withdrawal, transfer 
and disbursement from the public account, and for the 
custody of monc}’^ standing in the account. 

(2) Under Rule 21 of the Devolution Rules, the Governor General 

may. at any time when he considers such a course essential 
in the financial interests of India as a whole, require any 
local Government so to regulate its programme of expendi- 
ture as not to reduce the balance at its credit in the public 
account on a specific date or dates below a stated figure. 
He also has the power to take the necessary steps by the 
restriction of issues of money to secure this end. 

(3) Under item 15. Schedule I, Part I of the Devolution Rules, the 

Indian Audit Department, which compiles and audits the 
accounts of the transactions of the Provincial and Central 
Governments, is a Central subject. 

(4) Section 96-D of the Government of India Act provides for the 

appointment by the Secretary of State of an Auditor General 
in India who is in some respects independent both of the 
Central Government and the Provincial Governments. This 
official has been entrusted, by rules made under the same 
section, witli the duty of auditing all expenditure in India 
and also of compiling the Pinance and Revenue Accounts 
of India. He has been given the necessary power to enable 
him to discharge his statutory functions as well as certain 
administrative powers over the Indian Audit Department, 

56. Por an adequate discussion of the various issues that have arisen 
during the last eight years in connection with the exercise of these powers, 
it is necessary briefly to describe the very complicated financial system 
that has been gradually evolved in the course of the last fifty years or 
more. At the headquarters of each district in India, there is a Govern- 
naent treasury, usually called the district treasury, which has under 
it several sub-treasuries di.stributed throughout the district. Into these 
treasuries and sub-treasuries, which number over 1.500, are paid the 
entire public receipts of the Government of India as well ns of the Pro- 
vincial Governments and from them are made all the pajunonts on 
behalf of all the Governments. They are, however, wholly under the 
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administrative control of the Provincial Governments, who also hear 
the entire cost of the establishment. In places where there is a branch 
of the Imperial Bank of India, the treasury business is conducted for 
Government by the bank. There is nothing in the Indian arrangements 
corresponding to the system of exchequer issues in England which effec- 
tively prevents the spending authorities from getting possession of more 
money than Parliament has granted them. There is no periodical issue 
of credits to the various Departments, and provided orders for payment 
are issued b}’^ authorised Government officials, the banlc or the treasury, 
as the case may be. makes the payments, without enquiring whether 
the grant has been exceeded. 


Comjnhttioii of <tccomU(~. 

57. The process b}’’ which these receipts and payments are consoli- 
dated into the “ Finance and Kevenue Accounts of the Government 
of India ” ammally presented by the Secretar}' of State to both Houses 
of Parliament is briefly described below * ; — 


(ft) The receipts and payments made at the treasuries are compiled 
at each district treasury into a monthly account whichi s 
sent to the provincial Accountant General. In the case of 
certain large departments, however, the Eailway, Mili- 
tary, and Posts and Telegraphs, payments are made into 
the treasury through the departmental officers, who also 
draw money by cheques or otherwise from the treasury. 
These departmental officers send the monthly detailed ac- 
counts of their transactions with the treasuries to their own 
Accounts and Audit officers and not to the provincial 
Accountants General. At this stage so far as treasury trans- 
actions are concerned, no distinction is made between Central 
and Provincial items. 


(6) The next stage in the process is the classification of these re- 
ceipts and payments under the appropriate heads of account. 
A certain amoimt of classification work is done at the trea- 
suries and departmental offices, but the bulk of the account- 
ing work including the consolidation of the accoimts is done 
at the offices of the provincial Accountants General and 
other Accounts and Audit offices. 

(c) Then comes audit which, as regards receipts, is confined to 
seeing that all sums receivable by Government are duly 
received and recorded. The audit of receipts is mainly done 

. by the revenue authorities concerned. As regards -e^endi- 
ture apart from the limited preliminary check applied at 
the treasury, the audit is conducted by trained audit officers 


tn r f f ° accounting system is taken from Pritchard’, 

to Indian Government Aceounts ” and the Account Code. ' 


Introduction 
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(civil, railway, military, etc.), who with the aid of large staffs 
scrutinise expenditure over its whole extent and see that 
it is in accordance with the elaborate codes, sanctions and 
orders framed for its regulation, 

<d) The last stage is compilation. The monthly accounts received 
from the treasuries and departmental officers and already 
classified and audited are compiled into consolidated monthly 
accounts of pro\dnccs, railways, military districts and other 
audit circles. Extracts of the Cml, Posts and Telegraphs 
and E?iilway accounts are submitted to the Controller of the 
Currency, who consolidates them month by month. The 
functions of this officer will be presently described. 

The accounts of receipts and pa 3 'mcnts occurring in England, which 
are controlled, audited and finally booked against the respective Gov- 
ernments and heads of accounts in the offices of the Secretary of State 
and the High Commissioner for India, are also sent to India. The 
Auditor General consolidates the annual accounts of all public offices 
in India as well as the accounts of transactions in England into one 
annual account for the' whole country. Tliis account is presented by 
the Secretary of State to both the Houses of Parliament and is called 
the ‘'Finance and Revenue Accounts of the Government of India.’’ 

Ways and Means. 

58, As has already been explained, the Central Government is the 
sole custodian of the cash balances of all the provinces and on it there- 
fore devolves the duty of maintaining a cash Ijalnnce at all times during 
the year, both in India and in lilngland, sufficicJit to meet the demands 
on the Provincial and the Central Governments. These cash balances 
include not only the revenues of these Governments but also — 

(1) the large amormts borrowed by Government for capital expen- 

diture on railway and irrigation ; 

(2) the ‘ unfunded ’ debt of India, a term which is applied to a 

large number of interest-bearing obligations consisting of 

funds deposited for various purposes, such as — 

(а) Sendee Funds, 

(б) Post Office Savings Bank deposits, 

(c) Post Office Cash Certificate receipts, 

(d) Provident funds, 

(e) Postal Insurance and Life Annuity Funds, etc. ; 

(3) various statutory and other funds on which the Government 

of India have to pay interest, such as — 

(а) the Famine Insurance Fund, 

(б) depreciation, etc., fimds of certain commercial departments ; 
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(4) certain deposits, such as — 

(а) the deposits of local bodies, 

(б) departmental and judicial deposits, and various other ac- 

counts in regard to which the Government acts as banker, 
remitter, borrower or lender. 

These balances, it may be noted, are utilised not only for meeting 
the ordinary cash outgoings but in part also for financing the capital 
programme of the Government of India and for advances to the Pro- 
vincial Loans Fund. 

59. The process by which an adequate cash balance is maintained 
at the numerous treasuries and sub-treasuries scattered all over the 
country is briefly as follows : — 

A forecast is first made of the opening balances of the year and of 
the monthly incomings and outgoings of all lands belonging to the 
Central Government and all the Provincial Governments. By raising 
a loan or by reducing the amount proposed for expenditure, the esti- 
mated Government balance is normally never allowed to fall below a 
mim'Tnnm figure. The method by which this cash balance is distri- 
buted between the numerous sub-treasuries all over the country so that- 
each shah, have at all times sufficient funds to meet the demands on 
it is much more complicated and it is very closely connected with the 
working of the Indian Paper Currency Act. Under the provisions of 
this Act, the amount of currency notes in circulation at any time may 
not exceed in value the amount of coin, bullion and securities held in 
the Paper Cmrency Eeserve by the Secretary of State for India and 
the Government of India. The Security Eeserve consists of securities 
held by the Secretary of State in England and securities held by the 
Governor General in Council, which latter are kept in the custody of 
the Controller of the Currency. A portion of the metallic reserve is 
kept partly in currency offices and partly in what are called currency 
chests which are maintained at every district treasury and a large num- 
ber of sub-treasuries. The object of maintaining these currency chests, 
which are a peculiar feature of the Indian system, is to prevent money 
being unnecessarily locked up in treasury balances and to facilitate 
the transfer of funds as explained below : — 

“ Notes held in a currency chest are not in circulation within the 
meaning of the Indian Paper Currency Act, while coin held 
in a currency chest is part of the reserve held by Govern- 
ment against notes that are in circulation. Assuming that 
there are no transactions elsewhere, the deposit of notes 
in a currency chest decreases the amount of notes in circu- 
lation and the deposit of rupees in a currency chest increases 
the amount of coin in the Paper Currency Eeserve. A 
deposit of coin or notes in a currency chest thus enables 
Government to issue notes elsewhere up to the amount of 
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tlie deposit witlvout exceeding the limits of circulation laid 
down the Act. If, therefore, a transfer of funds from 
the treasnr}’' balance at A to the treasury balance at B is 
required, this can be effected at short notice and -without 
the actual remittance of coin or notes by transferring money 
from the treasury balance to the cmrcncy chest at A and 
transferring the same amount from the currency chest to 
the treasury balance at B. In this way transfer of funds 
between places where there are currency chests is effected 
■without the actual remittance of coin or notes ; and this 
is the normal method of -putting branches of the Imperial 
Bank of India, treasuries and sub-treasuries in funds and 
removing surpluses accumulating thereat to headquarters. 
The stock of currency notes and coin kept in a currency 
chest varies according to the needs of the respective districts. 
Eemittanccs are made periodically from currency chests to 
Currency Offices and vice versa in order to keep the stocks 
at the necessary figure.”* 

60. The policy of the Government has been to reduce the balances 
at these sub-treasuries to the smallest amount possible. By the provi- 
sion of currency chests at sub-treasuries, by the extension of power to 
selected sub-treasury officers to withdraw funds without previous sanc- 
tion and by encouraging treasury officers generally to reduce their 
balances by making use of the facilities for remittance provided by these 
chests, the balances at Government treasuries have been economised 
to an amazing extent. During the year 1927 •28 the average aggre- 
gate balance at all the 1,500 treasuries and sub-treasuries was only 
Rs. 2-.30 crores and in only one month during the )'enr was it over 
Rs. crores.j 

61. The Imperial Bank of India is responsible for the provision of 
funds at its branches which, as has already been explained, do treasury 
work on behalf of the Government. The Controller of the Currency 
keeps in the Government account at the Imperial Bank of India a sum 
sufficient to enable the bank to meet Government disbursements at 
all its branches, but the detailed distribution of this sum among the 
branches is left to the authorities of the Bank. To facilitate remittances 
to England, the bulk of the balances at the Imperial Bank of India is 
held at the principal commercial centres from which normally remit- 
tance operations are made. Unlike the balances at Government trea- 
suries, the balance at the Imperial Bank of India varies considerably 
from month to month and also from year to 3 'car, for the Imperial Bank 
balances are utilized not only for ordinary disbursements but also for 
certain currency operations. For instance, the balance in July 192G 
was over Rs. 36 crores, while in March 1928 it was as low as Rs. 6 crores. 


♦ Para. 105, “ An Introduction to Indian Governinont Acoounta,” page 55. 
t Annual Report of tlio Controller of Currency, 1927-28, 
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The average balance in 1926-27 was Rs. 10’99 crores while in 1927-28 
it was only Rs. 10'56 croies.* 

62. The provision of adequate cash balances in India has so far 
been dealt with. The provision of funds in London to meet the very 
large payments which the Secretary of State for India has to make in 
England is also an important part of the ways and means operations 
of Government, and the process by which it is made is very closely 
connected with the currency operations of the Government of India. 
Until recently the Secretary of State kept himself supplied with funds 
by the sale of what were commonly known as ‘ coimcil bills ’ and by 
means of telegraphic transfers payable at Calcutta, Madras or Bombay. 
The annual exports from India being normally in excess of its imports, 
ordinarily there has usually been a large demand from the public for 
remittance of funds from England to India. Partly to meet this demand 
and partly to provide himself with funds to meet the large payments 
he had to make in England on behalf of the Central and Provincial 
Governments, the Secretary of State sold these coimcil bills and tele- 
graphic transfers payable in India against funds supplied to him in 
England. This system, however, has now been discontinued and the 
requirements of the Secretary of State and the High Commissioner are 
met by the purchase of sterling by the Government of India in India 
from banks and firms on an approved list. These banks and firms 
arrange with their London agents by cable for the payment of the ster- 
ling purchased by the Government to the Imperial Bank of India in 
London for credit to the account of the Secretary of State at. the Bank 
of England. The rupee payments made by the Government arc met 
from their treasury balances with the Imperial Banlc of India. 

63. The Secretary of State does not make any monthly forecast 
of his requirements but intimates by cable at irregular intervals the 
amounts of money that should be remitted. The amounts required 
are remitted by the Controller of the Currency, provided exchange is 
not unfavourable and the Government balances in India are adequate. 
If, however, the rate of exchange is very low, remittances are not infre- 
quently made tlirough the medium of the Paper Currency Reserve. As 
has been pointed out in an earlier portion of the Memorandum, a por- 
tion of the Security Reserve is held in England and if monetary condi- 
tions render such a course desirable, these securities are sometimes 
transferred to the treasury balances of the Secretary of State, a cor- 
responding amount in the shape of notes or coin being transferred to 
the Currency Reserve in India. For instance, in 1926-27, owing to 
various reasons, Government were not in a position to remit any large 
sums of money through the market. Consequently large transfers of 
sterling securities to the treasury balances of the Secretary of State 
had to be made. The amounts thus transferred through the Paper 
Currency Reserve aggregated nearly Rs. 23-| crores between April and 
December 1926. The amount held in the Paper Currency Reserve in 

* Reports of tho Controller of Currency, 1926-27 and 1927-28. 
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the shape of sterling securities in England was Rs. 21 crores in August 
1926 while there were no securities at all in the Paper Currency Reserve 
in England in June 1927. The present figure (15th June 1928) is 
Rs. 4^ crores. 

64. Remittances made to England .are, however, not regulated en- 
tirely by the requirements of the Secretary of State. When the rate 
of exchange is very favourable and especially when it tends to leach 
the upper gold point, large amounts arc remitted by the Government 
irrespective of the demands of the Sccretar)’’ of State. In fact, the 
amount of monthly remittances varies considerably with the current 
rate of exchange. For instance, in 1927-28, the remittances in July 
and August were a little over one million pounds sterling, while in 
November, December and January, when the rate of exchange was very 
favourable, the amounts remitted aggregated £144 millions.* 

65. The Government of India, as the custodian of the balances of 
the Provincial Governments, provide the funds necessary for payment 
on behalf of the Provincial (Governments both in India and in England. 
The Provincial Governments make no remittances to England and all 
payments on their behalf are made by the Secretary of State and the 
High Commissioner and arc adjusted in the final accounts. For the 
purposes of adjustment, the rate of exchange is generally taken to be 
the average rate during the month in which the payment was made 
and not the rate at which the Government of India remitted funds. 

66. The Indian financial machinery of administration thus differs 
in several important respects from the English arrangements. In 
England all the public balances and accounts are kept at the Bank of 
England and the machinerj' of financial administration is consecpiently 
highly centralised. All public receipts ultimately reach the Bank of 
England and all original issues of pixblic money arc made from it. The 
•question of ‘ resource ’ therefore does not arise and even the problem 
of ways and means is simplified by being confined to revenue and ex- 
penditure proper and by the exclusion of debt and remittaxice which 
are separatelj^ dealt with. 

On the other hand, in India a highly complicated system has become 
necessary, partly owing to the absence of a central bank and the un- 
developed state of private banking and partly owing to the enormous 
area of the coimtry and its huge population. Tlie machinery that has 
been evolved is in many respects similar to that of one of the big 
modern banking organisations of Europe with its numerous branches 
scattered all over the country and with a highly centralised system of 
control from the head office. As has been observed, there are over 1,500 
treasuries and sub-treasuries at Avhich public receipts and payments occur. 
Corresponding to the fixed deposits of a bank, there are the Service 
Funds, the Provident Funds and various other funds on which Govern- 
ment pay interest. Similarly there are the Post OfiSce Savings Bank 


* Reports of the Controller of Curreney, 1020-27 and 1927-28. 
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deposits corresponding to tlie Savings Bank section of a bank. Corre- 
sponding to tlie current deposits, there are the revenues of Provincial 
Governments and local authorities and the departmental and judicial 
deposits on which normally no interest is paid. The Central Govern- 
ment also makes use of these deposits not only to finance its own capital 
programme but also to make advances to the depositors. Like at 
typical banker it receives deposits at a cornparatively low rate of interes 
and 'relends the money — in some cases to the depositors themselves — 
at a higher rate. Just as a big banking organisation aims at rediicing 
the surplus at its branches to a minimum and concentrates its balances 
at the head office and one or two branches where they can be most pro- 
fitably utilised, the Central Government in India has also evolved an 
elaborate machinery by which the balances at the sub-treasuries and 
treasuries have been reduced to a very low figure. This assumption 
by the State of the fvmctions of a banker and remitter has immensely 
complicated the problem of ways and means and the constant adjust- 
ment to each other of the fluctuating volumes of incomings and out- 
goings. 

67. The system has on the whole worked efficiently, but it has some- 
times been criticised as cumbrous and defective, both from the con- 
stitutional as well as the financial point of view. With the criticisms 
directed against the currency and exchange operations of the Govern- 
ment, this Memorandum is not concerned. So far as the financial rela- 
tions between the Central and Provincial Governments are concerned, 
the peculiarities which have evoked criticism are summarised below : — 

(1) In the first place, the apportionment of the cost of administra- 

tion between the Central Government and the Provincial 
Governments is not made on any logical basis. The trea- 
suries and sub-treasuries, as has been pointed out dready, 
deal with Central as well as Provincial transactions, but 
they are under the general administrative control of the 
Provincial Governments, who bear the entire cost of main- 
taining them. Actually the Provincial Treasury Officer is 
under the control of the Controller of the Currency so far 
as resource arrangements are concerned and under the 
Accountant General for accounts purposes. Both these 
are officers of the Central Governments. The Governor 
General in Council has also the power of issuing ‘ treasury 
orders ’ regulating the procedure to be observed at all the 
"treasuries. The Central Government bears the entire cost 
of the compilation of accounts and of the arrangements 
for remittance and resource. 

(2) In the second place, the Central Government, except in certain 

cases which will be referred to in a subsequent portion of 
this Memorandum, allows no interest on the balances of the 
Pro'""' ‘ '^•^vernments or on the departmental and judi- 
ci.T ' ’ i'’h are ail merged in the general balances 
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and are iifcilised not only for financing tlie capital programme 
of tlie Central Government but also for maldng advances 
to tbe Provincial Governments on -which, of course, interest 
is charged. Even as regards certain deposits, such as the 
Famine Insurance Fund, on which the Central Government 
• allows interest, the rate of interest allowed is normally lower 
than the ra-te of interest at which advances are made to the 
Provmcial Loans Fund. 

(3) In the third place, under the present S 3 ’^stem of accoimting no 
distinction can be made in the initial stages between a pay- 
ment on account of the Central Government and a pay- 
ment on account of a Provincial Government. It is only 
after a considerable lapse of time that the accounts are 
separated. It is impossible, therefore, at any given time to 
say whether a province has an overdraft or a surplus in 
its banking account and it is only after the lapse of months 
that ite exact position at the end of the financial year is 
ascertained. 

68. Certain minor criticisms which need not be mentioned here in 
detail have also been levelled against the system, and the question has 
often been discussed during the last eight years whether the present 
cumbrous .s 3 'stem could not be simplified and some of these defects 
removed by a decentralisation of the financial functions of the Central 
Government. It is a question for consideration whether decentralisa- 
tion, if desirable at all, should be on a territorial basis or on a functional 
basis. If it is held that political considerations should outweigh con- 
siderations of a financial character and complete financial as well as 
administrative autonomy should be conceded to the provinces, decen- 
tralisation on a territorial basis would seem to be almost inevitable. 
It would, however, involve provincial responsibility for accormts, ways 
and means, remittance operations, provincial loans, etc., and would 
necessitate the maintenance of trained financial staffs at the head- 
quarters of Provincial Governments. All these services would have to 
be paid for by the Provincial Governments. The latter method, f.e., 
de-centralisation on a functional basis, would be more in accordance 
with the development of non-govcrnmental financial organisations. The 
tendency in all banking and other financial organisations is towards 
amalgamation and centralisation of control, which renders possible 
the employment of highly paid experts and reduces the overhead charges. 
From the purely financial point of view, it might be argued that a more 
effective method of simplifying the present system would be by the 
transfer of certain definite functions to specially constituted bodies 
such as a central bank, which would deal with currency and remittances 
and be in charge of all balances or a Board of National Debt Commis- 
sioners who would be entrusted with the work of borrowing and invest- 
ment. It will be observed from a subsequent portion of the Memo- 
randum that the tendency in most modern federations is towards cen- 
tralisation rather than towards decentralisation. 
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69. Certain specific problems such as — 

(a) the separation of provincial balances, and 

(b) the separation of accounts from audit, which have arisen during 

the last eight years, will be dealt with in the succeeding 
Sections. 


P. — Separatiox of Pbovixcial Balaxces. 

70. The separation of provincial balances has been urged partly 
on financial grounds and parti)’’ on grounds of a constitutional charac- 
ter, Under the rules in force immediately after the introduction of the 
reformed constitution. Provincial Governments were not entitled to 
nny interest on their ordinary balances, which included loan funds. 
The Government of Bombay protested against this system and claimed 
interest on the temporarily surplus proceeds of the big loan that it had 
raised for development purposes. After some discussion, it was de- 
cided to make a distinction between ordinary balances and surplus 
loan funds on which the Provincial Governments were actually paying 
interest, and from June 1921 Provincial Governments were allowed 
interest on surplus loan funds equivalent to the current yield on treasury 
bills, provided an under-taking was given that these would not be with- 
drawn for a certain fixed period. No minimum amount or period was, 
however, fixed for such deposits. 

71. The Provincial Governments were not entirely satisfied with 
this arrangement and claimed that the Central Government should in 
fairness pay interest on the whole of their balances and pressed for com- 
plete liberty to the provinces as regards the disposal of their surplus 
moneys whether by investment in securities of the Goveriunent of 
India or by deposits in approved banks. In answer to this it was pointed 
out that such a course was neither practicable nor constitutionally 
desirable. It was also urged that since the Central Government did 
resource and currency work for Pro'vincial Governments, they were 
entitled to the free use of provincial balances. These services, however, 
have been rendered impartially to all provinces irrespective of the magni- 
tude of their balances, and an obvious criticism of the arrangements 
in force was that they benefited Governments which had small balances 
or none at the expense of those which had large balances. After some 
discussion the principle was definitely recognised that a Provincial 
Government should in certain circumstances be allowed interest on its 
balances and the Devolution Rules were amen led by the addition of the 
following sub-rule to rule 22 : — 

“ The Governor-General in Council may also pay to a local Govern- 
ment interest on its surplus balances on such conditions as 
he may, with the approval of the Secretary of State, pre- 
scribe.” ’ 
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72. There were, however, two practical difficulties in the wa_y of the 
adoption of this principle. 

(1) The first was to determine exactly the circumstances that would 
justify the payment of interest.. To overcome this, the following arrange- 
ments have been made : — 

(ft) No interest is allowed on deposits unless the amount deposited 
is not less than Rs. 25 lakhs and the period of deposit is not 
less than (5 months at a time.. In the case of Assam, how- 
ever. owing to special circumstances, the minimum has been 
fixed at Rs. 10 lakhs. 

(0) Interest is allowed at one per cent, less than the rate cliarged 

by the Government of India on advances to the Provincial 
Loans Fujid during the period on deposits which arc initially 
declared for 12 months ami over and at two per cent, less for 
shorter periods. 

(c) No interest is paid if the balance of a juovincc after taking 
the fixed deposit into account is overdrawn for more than one- 
third of the period of the deposit. Withdrawals within 
the period are treated as temporary advances bearing in- 
terest. 

(2) The second difficulty arose from the fact that under the system 
of accounting it. is not ea.sy to ascertain j)rcoiscly the balance at the 
credit or debit of a Provincial Government on any given date. A scheme, 
however, was worked out by the Atiditor General to overcome this 
difficultv. It is dc.scribed in .Article 29HA of the Account Code. . 

73. From the constitutional point of view, it has been urged that the 
sep.aration of ])rovincial balances from those of the Central Government 
is an essential preliminary to an ap]>reciablc advance towards provincial 
autonomy. In fact, it is stated that, until a Govenimont lias its own 
sejjaratc balances, it cannot ade(juately realise the im])ortance of finan- 
cial consider.ations. The following advantages are claimed by advocates 
of this measure : — 

(1) It would enable the Provincial Governments to know precisely 

whether they have an overdraft or a suq)lus in their banking 
accounts. 

(2) AVith the separation of Banking accounts, the Provincial Govern- 

ments and their Finance Departments would for the fir.st 
time be brought up against wa3’s and means que.stions. They 
would then Jiave to consider such matters ns attempting 
to spread their expenditure over the year in such a way 
ns to coincide with the periods when their revenue comes 
in. They would have to arrange for financing slack seasons 
of the year when expenditure exceeds revenue, bj' obtaining 
accommodation from their bankers for the jniqmse. They 
would have to study the ))roblcm8 connected with the lend- 
ing ont temporarily of .surpluses due eitlier to such excep- 
tional receipts ns the issue of loans or to temporary period.^ 
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■of revenue exceeding expenditure. The separation would 
also compel tlie Provincial Governments and their legisla- 
tures, who at present are sheltered from the complexity 
of ways and means questions, to realise a fuller financial 
responsibility. In short, it is claimed that the separation 
is essential in order to educate the Provincial Governments 
in matters of high finance. 

74. The theoretical and practical objections that might be urged 
to the proposal are summarised below : — 

(1) In the first place, the provincialisation of accounts, (audit 

remaining a central subject), which is an essential preli- 
minary to the introduction of the scheme, will involve heavy 
additional expenditure. It has been -estimated that the 
extra cost will be at least Es. 2 lalths per annum for each 
province. 

(2) In the second place, if provincial balances were separated, 

the ways and means programme, which is single at present, 
would have to be divided into ten portions, nine on behalf 
of the Provinces and the tenth on behalf of the Central 
Government. The combined balances after the separation 
of the banldng accounts would almost certainly exceed the 
single balance now regarded by the Government of India 
as the necessary minimum. There would be ten margins 
to meet, as the case may be, instead of one as at present, 
and the Imperial Bank of India, with whom all Government 
monies would presumably be kept under the new scheme, 
would be the gainer. 

(3) In the third place, the difficulty of ascertaining the precise 

balances of the Provincial Governments and the Central 
Government on any particular date arises from circumstances 
connected with the accounting system and will not be en- 
tirely solved, though it may be simplified to some extent, 
by the separation of the banldng accounts. 

-(4) In the fourth place, some of the advantages claimed for the 
separation are of a fictitious nature. The provincial balances 
after the separation would presumably be kept with the 
Imperial Bank of India, Avhich has branches all over India, 
and in actual operation the system would merely substitute 
the control of the Imperial Bank of India for the control 
by the Central Government. Centralisation would continue, 
but the amount saved by the present arrangements would 
be transferred to a private bank instead of being credited 
to the Central Government and set off against the cost 
of services which are rendered to the Provincial Govern- 
ments and which would otherwise be charged for To meet 
temporary deficits the Provincial Governments’ would be 
compelled to take advances from the bank or issue treasury 
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bills. They would also have to make their own arrange- 
ments for remittances abroad through the bank. Even 
if it were admitted that, under the present system, the 
Central Government makes considerable profits, it might 
be argued that a more appropriate solution would be an ap- 
portionment of the cost on more rational lines among the 
various Governments rather than the adoption of a system 
that would result in the transfer of the profits to a private 
bank. It is also doubtfril whether Imperial Bank would 
give more favourable terms as regards interest on deposits 
than those offered b}’- the Central Government at present. 

(5) In the fifth place, it is debatable whether the system would 
lead to a higher sense of financial responsibility in Pro- 
vincial Governments and Legislatures. Members of the 
Legislature even in the advanced countries of Europe ordi- 
narily take no interest in the intricate financial operations 
that are necessar}’’ for the carrying on the ordinary day-to- 
day administration. The problems of ways and means, 

. resource and remittances are dealt with by specially trained 

officers. The separation in India would probably involve 
the initiation of a few provincial officers into the mysteries 
of higher finance, but it is doubtful whether anything more 
would be achieved. 

76. The question of the separation of banldng accounts was discussed 
at the annual Conferences of Einancial Representatives held in 1922, 
1923 and 1924. The general view of the representatives in 1924 was 
that the necessity for an immediate change had not been proved. It 
was recognised generally that the separation of banking accounts was 
not a matter in which it was essential to move quickly and that it was 
not necessary to introduce the change sinaultaneously in all provinces. 
The Reforms Enquiry Committee, which examined the working of the 
constitution in 1924, recommended the separation of Central from 
Provincial balances as an essential preliminary to an appreciable ad- 
vance towards provincial autonomy. The Government of India accepted 
this recommendation, but were of opinion that the change could not be 
introduced at a moment’s notice and that the new system must be slowly 
•evolved with all possible caution. They considered that the immediate 
action to be taken on the recommendations of the Reforms Enquiry 
Committee should be limited to an extension of the experiment already 
undertaken with a view to the separation' of provincial accounts from 
audit, which was regarded as essential before the balances could be 
separated. 


G. — Sepabation op Audit peom Accounts. 

76. It will be observed from the description of the financial machinery 
given in Section E that under the present constitution the Auditor 

STAT. COM. — VOIi, II. T 
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General is not only responsible for tbe audit of Government transactions 
but is also entrusted witli tbe compilation of the Finance and Eevenue 
Accounts of India which are annually presented to Parliament. In 
order to enable him adequately to discharge this function, he has been 
invested by statutory rules with the power of prescribing the forms 
in which accounts should be kept by the combined audit and accounts 
staff under him. The actual work of compilation and consolidation 
is, it has been noticed, done in almost all the provinces by a Central 
staff under the Accmmtant-General except in the case of certain Depart- 
ments. The Auditor General is also required by statutory rules to make 
arrangements for the supply of any information derivable from the 
accounts that may be required by Provincial Governments and to 
render them such assistance as may be necessary in the preparation of 
the annual budget estimates. In practice, the Accountant General 
advises the Provincial Government unofficially on questions of leave, 
allowances, pay, etc., and also criticises departmental estimates in 
the light of past actuals. 

77. The system is thus in important respects different from that 
in force in England where the Comptroller and Auditor General is res-_ 
ponsible only for audit. Moreover, in England, to each of the great 
Departments which has financial functions to perform there is attached 
a financial staff and an accounting Department, the head of the Depart- 
ment, who is the Chief Accounting Officer, being held responsible 
for the maintenance of accounts, including an internal check of transac- 
tions. The system generally followed in India has in practice resulted 
in considerable inconvenience, and its defects have been pointed out 
in the Memorandum submitted to the Statutory Commission by the 
Government of the United Prordnces. The more important of these 
are briefly summarised below : — 

(1) In the first place, the system of sending bills in batches from 

the treasuries to a head office for classification, check and 
. audit before they are passed into the accounts has caused 
great delay in the preparation of the accounts, which are 
seldom ready for several weeks after the close of the monthly 
transactions. This has made it exceedingly difficult for 
the heads of Departments to control their expenditure, 
since they are not in a position to find out what their ex- 
penditure was on a particular date until about two months 
later. The system, moreover, discourages expenditure of 
money towards the end of the year and consequently un- 
necessaril)'" large sums have lapsed every year. 

(2) In the second place, since the auditor himself compiles tlie 

accoimts, the audit of accounts has been of a perfunctory 
character. 

(3) In the third place, since the Accountant General has no know- 

ledge of the working of the Departments whose estimates 
he criticises, his scrutiny is merely mechanical and based 
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on past actuals. In the absence of any close control of 
expenditure the system encourages overbudgetting on the 
part of Departments. r. ^ 


78. To remove these defects, the separation of accounts from audit 
was suggested in 1923. The question was first raised by the Indian 
Retrenchment Committee, who considered it purely from the point 
of view of Central expenditure. They pointed out that under the present 
rules the Provincial (Governments could demand from the Auditor General 
any information derivable from accounts without paying for it. They 
considered that the separation of accounts from audit would enable 
the Central Government to relieve itself of a portion of the expenditture 
which it now incurs in connection vdth the maintenance of accounts 
or, at any rate, it would prevent Provincial Governments from de- 
manding information relating to accounts that would involve imduly 
large expenditure from Central revenues. A scheme for the provinciali- 
sation of accounts was worked out in 1923 and put into practice in the 
United Provinces as an experimental measure. After a period of trial 
in two Departments, it was brought into force in all the Departments 
in these Provinces with effect from the 1st April 1926. The principal 
features of the new system are described in paragraph 99 of the Memo- 
randum submitted by the Government of the United Provinces, which 
is quoted below for facility of reference : — 


“ (1) To each department is attached a pay and accounts office, 
the head of which is knoAvn as pay and accounts officer. He 
is a gazetted Government servant of the status of an assistant 
accounts officer in the Indian Audit and Accounts depart- 
ment. The larger departments (Public Works department, 
Land Revenue, General Administration, Administration 
of Justice, Education and Police) have each an accounts 
office and officer of its own ; the smaller departments, ar- 
ranged in convenient groups, share such an office and officer. 

(2) These offices are located ■where possible in the office of the 

head of the department, or at all events in the same place 
and in convenient proximity to him. 

(3) Bills against the various departments are no longer presented 

at the treasury but sent to the pay and accounts officer 
concerned. He preaudits the bill and then pays it by cheque, 
subsequently passing the charge into the departmental 
accoxmts which he compiles. 

(4) Provincial accoimts are maintained in a central accounts office 

which is under the immediate charge of a deputy chief ac- 
counting officer of the status of a first class officer of the 
Indian Audit and Accoimts department, and in superior 
charge of the chief accounting officer, who is the finance 
secretary. This officer also deals with various accounts 
that cannot be easily departmentalised ; for instance, loans 

I 2 
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and advances, exchange accounts, etc. The deputy chief 
accounting officer further acts as pay and accounts officer 
for the forest department. 

(5) The pay and accounts officers prepare the revised and budget 

estimates in the same way and on much the same lines as the 
former accountant general. They subsequently s'end them 
to the finance department, which examines and passes 
them and subsequently prints the detailed estimates. 

(6) To each accounts office is attached an audit section, the duty 

of which is to examine its accounts. These audit sections 
are under a central officer, namely the director of audit. 
He also has staff sufficient to send out into the districts to 
inspect accounts there. Bills are no longer examined at 
the treasuries, which have become merely counters where 
moneys are actually paid or received.” 

79. The advantages claimed for the system, which are also des- 
cribed in the Memorandum submitted by the United Provinces 
Government, are as follows : — 

(1) It is stated that, under the new system, departmental accounts 

instead of being two months late are now ready within 
^ a fortnight of the end of the month to which they refer, and 
consequently heads of departments do not experience any 
difficulty in ascertaining the progress of their expenditure 
and in controlling it. 

(2) Audit under the new system is entirely independent of accounts 

and inasmuch as the accounting staff is an expert staff the 
amount of routine work that devolves on audit is greatly 
diminished. It is argued that the audit staff under the new 
system ought to be able to devote itself to more important 
enquiries and investigations. 

(3) The Pay and Accounts Officer, being attached to a single De- 

partment, is conversant with its needs and difficulties and 
prepares its budget and revised estimates accordingly. 

(4) Controlling officers are no longer tempted to leave margins 

and this renders more accurate budgetting possible. 

(5) Finally, the Provincial Government having to maintain its 

own accounts is made to entertain a greater sense of res-i 
pohsibility and has an ampler scope in directing its ad- 
ministration. 

80. The system has been worked with great enthusiasm by the Gov- 
ernment of the United Provinces with the assistance of a specially 
selected staff, and it is stated that the experiment has on the whole 
proved a success. It is, however, a question for consideration whether 
the advantages claimed for the system could not he obtained without 
a complete provincialisation of accounts. The following points might 
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be noted in considering tlic question wlietlicr tlie system shonld be adopt- 
ed nnvversally in India : — 

(1) In tlie first place, the advantages of a pre-andit, so far as the 

Provincial Departments arc concerned, may be overrated. 
It is stated that it functions beat where there is least possi- 
bility of leakage under the old system. It is debatable 
wJictlier it is \cry effective in tlic case of contingent ex- 
penditure and whotlier it can be nnivcr.=ally applied to works 
expenditure wlierc leakages most frequently occur. It has 
not been found practicable to introduce it in the Public 
Works Department of the United Provinces, tliough it is 
understood tliat the s 3 -stem of pre-audit lias been applied 
to big i)ublic works in a re.stricted area (c.c/.. the Lloyd Barrage 
Scheme of Bombay). 

(2) In the second place, as regards the .sj)cedy compilation of ac- 

counf.s for the use of heads of departments and the avoidance 
of c.xcesscs or savings in budget allotments, it miglit be 
pointed out that the liead of the de])nrtmcnt has relatively 
little interest in the progress of expenditure during the 
first six months of the financial year. He is vitallj' con- 
cerned in expenditure between October and Februarj’. 
In October he has to foreca.st his supjdeinentarv’ require- 
ments for the current j'car and frame his budget for the 
next year. The old tj'pe of Accountant General’s ofiicc 
has generally been re-organised on a departmental basis 
and there is nothing to prevent a weekly compilation of 
accounts provided the local Government pays for special 
siafi for the purpo.se. The erst of such staff would be only 
a fraction of the total extra expenditure which Jiniversal 
separation would entail. 

(3) In the third ])lace, separation would indubitably be exj)onsive. 

The accounts officer requires as man}’ men ns the older 
Account.ant General’s oflice contained and the specialised 
audit staff is a})proximatcly one-third of the accounts office. 
It is estimated that the system will involve an additional 
expenditure of at least Bs. 3 lakhs per annum in the major 
provinces. It is argued that sc})aration of balances might 
make good this extra cost to Provincial Governments, but 
it seems clear that so far ns the Central Government and 
the Provincial Governments taken as a whole arc concerned, 
there must be ext-ra expenditure ; nor is the separation 
of balances essential for the separation of accounting from 
audit. 

(4) In the fourth place, under the new .system there is a certain 

amount of du])licaf.ion of audit ])roper. The account offices 
exerci.se an internal check which is as extensive as under 
the former system, but owing to the necessity for quick 
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payments, liave to concentrate only on essentials. The 
super-imposed audit staff does an intensified check of the 
audit done in the accounts offices. It is claimed that the 
new system gives more time to the audit staff for what has 
been described as “ higher ” audit, i.e., enquiries and in- 
vestigations into the system of expenditure with reference 
to broad principles such as those indicated in the canons 
of financial propriety. It might be argued, however, that 
for the efficient conduct of higher audit the staff is more 
disadvantageously placed than before. The audit staff 
proper is debarred from daily touch through correspondence 
with executive officers and cannot readily appreciate the 
complexities of practical problems and if, as has been suggest- 
ed, local inspections were also entrusted to accounting 
offices, audit’s contact with the realities of administration 
would be gone. It might also be argued that the men best 
fitted to make enquiries into the system of expenditiue 
are executive officers independent of the Provincial Govern- 
ment and experienced in the practical work of the Depart- 
ments and not officers of the Audit Department who cannot 
claim a living knowledge of administrative affairs.' 

(5) Another danger is the possibility of the executive bringing 
undue influence to bear on the accounts officers, who rmder 
the new system will be entirely provincial officers directly 
rmder the control of the Provincial Government. The 
number of departments to which it would be necessary 
to attach these accounts officers is so large that normally 
these officers would be of a status lower than that of the 
All-India Services or even that of the Indian Audit and 
Accounts Service. It is doubtful whether these subordinate 
officers wordd be in a position to check extravagance and 
to criticise the executive on whom their promotion depends. 
There is also the possibility that in certain circumstances 
these officers under pres ure from the executive might be 
tempted to conceal facts from the audit officers. 


H.— Co-ORDIlfATIOX. 

81. Co-ordination of provincial activities is primarily an adminis- 
trative problem and the justification for mentioning it here lies partly 
in the fact that such co-ordination may be more necessary in the region 
of finance than in other spheres of administration and partly in the 
fact that in most other countries the control necessary for the purpose 
of ensuring co-ordination is exercised through the medium of the grant- 
in-aid. The necessity for co-ordination in financial matters arises from 
the fact that monetary operations are in most countries concentrated 
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in one or more large industrial or commercial centres. The question 
of co-ordination in respect of provincial borrowing, ways and means 
operations, resource arrangements, remittance arrangements, etc., has 
been dealt with in the preceding section and a brief reference may now 
be made to the problems that have arisen in the administration of other 
services. 

82. The history of the administration of many of the more advanced 
countries of the world, particularly those constituted on a federal basis, 
reveals a distinct tendency towards a co-ordination of the activities 
of the constituent provinces or states, especially in matters which are 
of more than provincial importance. A few instances relating to Canada 
and Australia are given below by way of illustration : — 

(1) Canada . — ^Although roads are essentially a State matter under 

the Canadian constitution, the Dominion Parliament, in the 
interests of the coimtry as a whole, found it necessary to 
pass the Canadian HigWays Act in 1919, which authorised 
the expenditure of $20 millions during the following five 
years for the purpose of constructing and improving the 
highways of Canada. A grant of $80,000 was made to every 
Province during each of the five years, the remainder being 
allotted in proportion to their respective populations. The 
co-operation and encouragement of the Domini n Govern- 
ment has done much to raise the standard of road main- 
tenance throughout the country. 

(2) Edircational administration is entirely a Provincial matter 

under the constitution, but the Dominion Government, 
realising the national importance of vocational education, 
has found it necessary to supplement the Provincial funds 
available for these pruposes. In 1913 the Agricultural 
Instruction Act was passed distributing $10 millions in 
ten years among the Provinces for the advancement of 
agricultural education. In 1919 a similar sum was voted 
for technical education, which was distributed among the 
Provinces approximately on a population basis subject 
to the condition that the Provinces spent at least as much 
on technical education out of their own revenues. This 
has given a great impetus to the development of vocational 
education particularly, it is stated, in the eastern manu- 
facturing Provinces. 

(3) Public health administration is also in the hands of the Pro- 

vincial Governments in Canada, but the Dominion Parlia- 
ment has, by an Act passed in 1919, created a Dominion 
Council of Health which co-ordinates the activities of the 
Provincial administrations. It meets twice a year to 
discuss health problems which are of interest to all the 
Provinces and, as a result of its efforts, there is now greater 
uniformity in the standards of public health administration. 
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83. Even in Australia, wliere tlie States have always been jealous 
of any interference in administrative matters by the Commonwealth 
Government, there is a distinct tendency towards centralisation and 
co-ordination of State activities : — 

(1) Inter-State conferences in matters of education are held fre- 

quently. 

(2) The Commonwealth Government has undertaken the super- 

vision of the treatment for venereal diseases and grants a 
subsidy of £15,000 per annum to the various States for the 
provision of hospital treatment for persons suffering from 
these diseases. 

(3) Under the Institute of Science and Industry Act of 1920, the 

Commonwealth Government is required to establish — 

(а) a bureau of agriculture, 

(б) a bureau of industries, and 

(c) such other bureaux as the Governor General detarmines. 

Power is also given for the establishment of a general ad- 
visory cotmcil and advisory boards in each State to advise 
the Director in regard to the general business of the Insti- 
tute and any particular matter of investigation or research. 
Under the Act, the Director is required to co-operate, so 
far as is possible, with existing State organisations in the 
co-ordination of scientific investigation. 

84. So far as India is concerned, the problem of co-ordination in 
matters of public health, communications, etc., has already arisen. 
It is the subject of a separate Memorandum submitted to the Statutory 
Commission and it is therefore not proposed to discuss it here in detail. 
The question of subsidies or contributions to Provincial Governments 
for purposes of co-ordination is dealt with in the next section of this 
Memorandum. 


I. — Contributions towards the Administration of individual 

Subjects. 

85. The constitutional and legal propriety of contributions from the 
Central revenues in aid of Provincial subjects and from Provincial 
revenues in aid of Central subjects has been questioned on more than one 
occasion since the introduction of the reformed constitution. The 
Committee on the Division of Eunctions recognized the difficulties 
involved in worldng out a complete scheme of classification of Central 
and Provincial subjects and in paragraph 14(4) of their report they 
remarked as follows with reference to the scheme recommended bv 
them 

“ It must, however, be remembered that in this case we are not 
attempting a division of powers which will be subject to test 
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in the courts, and we can therefore with greater confidence 
leave the effect of the division proposed to be worked out 
in the course of legislative and administrative practice in the 
light of accepted general principles. Our scheme has been 
devised on such a basis as to leave the way open for this 
. process of development.” 

The Joint Select Committee accepted with certain alterations the 
classification suggested by the Functions Committee subject to the 
following general observations : — 

“ It must not, however, be concluded that these partitions of the 
functions of Government are absolutely clear-cut and mutual- 
ly exclusive. They must in all, cases be read with the 
reservations in the text of the Functions Committee’s report 
and with due regard to the necessit)'- for special procedure in 
cases where their orbits overlap.” 

In cases in which the Central Government employs the agency of the 
Provincial Government for the admim'stration of a Central subject, the 
cost of the establishment is divided in the manner indicated in Devolution 
Exiles 47 and 48. There are, however, no statutor)’’ rules regarding the 
apportionment of expenditure in cases m which the functions of the 
Central Government and Provincial Governments overlap, although 
such overlapping was recognised to be inevitable xmder the reformed 
constitution. 

86. In section 20(1) of the Government of India Act it is provided 
that the revenues of India shall, subject to the provisions of the Act, 
be applied to the purposes of the Government of India alone. The 
Devolution Exiles made xmder section 45 A. of the Act effect a separation 
of the respective functions of the Central and Provincial Governments 
and a division between the Central and Provincial Governments of the 
revenues of India. The only rule which refers to contributions from the 
Central Government towards the administration of Provincial subjects 
is Devolution Eule 14 (l)(e) xmder which pajnnents made to a local 
Government by the Governor-Gexieral in Council or by other local Gov- 
ernments either for services rendered or othenvise are classified as a source 
of provincial revenue. It has, however, been held that the words “ or 
otherwise ” in this rule cannot justify Central contributions towards the 
administration of Provincial subjects xmless they are definitely in the 
natxire of pajmients for services rendered. Indeed, from the constitu- 
tional point of view, the continuance of such contributions has been 
viewed as subversive of the whole structure of the division of revenxxes 
between the Government of India and the Provinces afiected by the 
Act. This explains the foot-note to the Central Audit Eesolution issued 
by the Secretary of State in Coxmcil regarding the financial powers of the 
Governor General in Council. It rxms as follows : — 

“ Since the enactment of the Government of India Act, 1919, and of 
the Devolution Exxles, it is not permissible to incur expendi- 
ture from Central revenues on Provincial subjects or to make 
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assignments from Central to Provincial revenues for expendi- 
ture on a Provincial subject.” 

87. A different view, however, has been held as regards the propriety 
of Provincial contributions towards the administration of individual 
Central subjects. It was considered that Central expenditure on Provin- 
cial subjects was objectionable, because under such a practice there was 
a danger of the revival of the old system of doles and the control associated 
with it. This consideration did not apply to Provincial assistance to 
Central subjects and it was contended that if a local Government believed 
and could induce its legislature to agree that Provincial outlay upon a 
Central subject was in the Provincial interest, there was nothing in the 
spirit of the Act which rendered such expenditure improper. In the 
absence of specific legal prohibition, a large number of such contributions 
has been permitted during the last eight years. Instances of these are : — 

Bengal — 

(?) Payment of an annual grant of Rs, 25,000 towards the cost of 
maintaining the Victoria Memorial Hall. 

(ii) Payment of the actual cost of establishment employed in the 
Art. Section of the Indian Musemn. 


Assam — 

Contribution for expenditiue on establishment employed on Internal 
Emigration work. 


Madras — 

(?) Contribution of Rs. 8,000 for the investigation of Kala Azar. 

(ii) Contribution of Rs. 10,000 to the Andamans Administration 
for the construction of a mosque. 

(in) Contribution of Rs. 2,000 to the Military Department in connec- 
tion with demonstration march. 

Bihar and Orissa — 

(?) Contribution of Rs. 6,820 towards the cost of construction of the 
outpatient block of the hospital attached to the Pusa Agri- 
cultural Institute. 

(??) Annual contribution of Rs. 42,000 to the East Indian Railway 
Technical Institute at Jamalpur. 


Bombay — 

Proposed contribution of Rs. 5,000 towards expenditure on the 
erection of a Chatri over Shri Shivaji Samadhi at Raigarh. 

Punjab — 

Contribution from Provincial revenues for expenditure on the 
Aitoheson College, Lahore. 
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United Provinces — 

(»') Contribution of Rs. 10,000 to Alignrh University. 

(«) Contribution to the Army Remount Department towards con- 
struction of a Stallion Depot at Meerut. 

Central Provinces — 

Contribution to the Chiefs’ College, Raipur, paid during 1921-22 to 
1923-24 but since discontinued. 


Burma — 

Contributions payable by the Burma Government for the conduct 
of survey operations in that province. 

88. Doubts, however, have recently been expressed as to the legality 
of these contributions. It has been pointed out that there is no express 
provision cither in the Govermnent of India Act or in the Devolution 
Rules authorising such expenditure. Since both the Central and Pro- 
^^ncial Governments can possc-ss only such powers in this respect as arc 
conferred on them by the statute creating them or the rules mr.de there- 
under. it might be argued that neither Government is entitled to incur 
such c.xpenditure. 

89. From the administrative ])oint of view, the prohibition of Central 
contributions towards Provincial subjects lias also been found to be 
inconvenient. For instance, in 1925, when (he question of financial 
assistance from Central revenues to the London Scliool of Hygiene and 
Tropical Medicine, which affords facilities for the instruction of Indian 
students and officers of the Indian .scradccs, was under consideration, 
it was contended that the Government of India could not legitimately 
expend Central revenues in contributing to the School and that if a 
contribution on behalf of British India ns a whole was to be made, the 
charge should be distributed between Central revenues and the revenues 
of each Governor’s province in the proportion of the share of the benefit 
which was calculated to accrue to the provinces, Tlic question of Central 
grants for provincial purposes has been dealt with elsewhere. It is a 
point for consideration whether, in certain cases such as those indicated 
below, Central contributions towards provincial expenditure and Provin- 
cial contributions towards Central subjects should not be permitted : — 

(1) A provincial Government might be permitted to incur from 

Provincial revenues c.xpenditurc on a Central subject or rai^t 
make payments from Provincial revenues to another Province 
if by incurring that expenditure or by making such payments 
it confers a benefit on its own Province. 

(2) One Government might be permitted to pay another for services 

rendered or goods supplied. ID.xpenditure incurred by one 
Government for the requirements and at the request of 
another, when such expenditure would not ordinarily have 
been incurred for its own requirements or in the discharge 
of its oivn responsibility, miglit be re-imbiused bj' the latter. 
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(3) The Goverrunent of India might be permitted to incur expendi- 
ture for the purposes of co-ordinating the activities of Provin- 
cial Governments in cases in which such co-ordination is 
essential in the interests of India as a whole. 


J. — Famine Insurance. 

90. Famine expenditure was recognised as an Imperial charge until 
the year 1875 when the doctrine was first enunciated that though it was 
the duty of the State to preserve the lives of the people, the primary 
responsibility for providing for their own support ought to rest upon 
the people themselves. The theory of the division of responsibility for 
this class of expenditure was laid down in the following terms in 1877 : — 

" Distress should be met from local resources so far as is possible ; 
district resources should only be responsible when local re- 
sources fail ; provincial resources when district resources fail ; 
and Imeprial resources last of all.” 

Partly owing to its lack of definition and partly owing to the limited 
nature of local and district resources, this principle was not applied in 
^practice to any appreciable extent, though famine expenditure was 
formally provincialised in the settlement of that year. For nearly 30 
years the cost of famine relief was actually met from provincial revenues 
so long as they were able to bear the burden and thereafter it was accepted 
as a charge upon Imperial revenues. 

91. In 1878-79, what is commonly known as the Famine Insurance 
Fund was established by the Government of Lord Lytton. The great 
famines which had ravaged India between 1874 and 1878 had involved 
an expenditure of over Es. 14 crores and a review of the effect of this 
heavy expenditure had revealed the fact that it had in reabty been 
defrayed from loan funds, the ordinary revenue of the country just 
sufficing to meet the normal expenditure of the Government. Since 
famine was at that time an ordinary incident of the Indian administra- 
tion (there were about two famines in every ten years), the Government 
of India came to the conclusion that it was financially unsound to depend 
on loans for meeting such charges. They accordingly decided to streng • 
then their financial resources by one million sterling recurring revenue 
per annum, which was estimated to be the average amount which the 
Central revenues might be called upon to provide against the cost of 
periodical famine in supplement of the expenditure on famine relief 
incurred from provincial funds. The required amount was raised by 
means of a famine cess levied upon land and a license tax imposed upon 
persons following particular trades. The object of the Fund was “ by 
increasing the revenue to avoid constant additions to the debt of India 
which the prevention of periodical famine would entail either by applying 
that increase of income to works likely to avert famine and thus obviate 
fannne expenditure or by reducing annually the debt contracted for 
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famine, so that if the famine expenditure should again become inevitable, 
the reduction of debt made in years of ])rosperity would compensate for 
the liabilities incurred during a scarcity.”* The Fund, however, did not 
escape, during periods of financial stringency, the fate of other similarly 
situated funds. Almost immediately after it was instituted it was 
raided to meet the ex])enditure arising out of the Afghan War. It was 
again applied to other purposes during Lord Diifferin’s administration 
and the annual contribution was reduced to Rs. one crorc by Sir James 
Westland, who justified the reduction on the ground that there was an 
improvement in the economic condition of the country and in the capacity 
of the people to resist famine. It was restored to the original figure by 
Lord Curzon. 

92. For several years after the establishment of the bind, the surplus 
iimds which remained after actual expenditure on famine relief during 
the previous year had been mot were applied to the reduction of old debt. 
The Government of India, however, were at that time borrowing largely 
for productive purposes and they soon recognized that there was nothing 
to be gained by pn 3 'ing off old loans and incurring new debts simultane- 
ously’. It was therefore decided that, so long as borrowing continued, 
the surplus in the Famine Insurance Fund should be approjuiated to the 
avoidance of new rather than to the liquidation of old loans. Tlie 
administration of the Fund was briefly on the following lines — 

(«) Out of the annual provision of Rs. 150 laldis, the actual c.xpendi- 
turc during the year on famine relief was first met. 

(6) The surplus was partly utiH.sed for the construction of protective 
irrigation works and railways, and 
(c) the balance was applied to the avoidance of new debt or the 
reduction of old debt. 

93. It will thus be seen that although in theory famine expenditure 
was Provincial, in practice large sums were contributed by the Central 
Government out of the so-called Famine Insurance Fund described above. 
The stage, however, at which the burden shifted from the Pro\’incial to 
the Imperial account was wholly indefinite and no provision was made 
for the cost of famine relief in fixing the standards of expenditure in 
Provincial settlements. In view of the many serious objections urged 
to the system, a new famitic scheme was devised in 1906, by which the 
Government of India placed to the credit of each Province e.xposed to 
famine out of the Famine Insurance Fund a fixed annual amount which 
could be utilized in case of famine without drawing on its normal re- 
sources. A maximum of these annual credits was also fixed for each 
Province with reference to its liability to famine, the maximum expendi- 
ture which it incurred during a year on famine and the conditions as 
regards railway communications and irrigation facilities under which its 
famine administration would be conducted in the future. When the 


• Heport of the Pnrliamontftrj’ Committee appointed in 1870 presided over by Lord 
Ccorco Hamilton. 
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amount ficcumulated by this i^rocess was exhausted, further expenditure 
■was shared equally by the Central and Provincial Governments and in 
the last resort the Central Government gave the Province further assist:- 
ance from their own revenues. 

94. In 1917 the arrangement described above was modified and 
famine relief became a divided head, the expenditure being apportioned 
between the Central and Provincial Governments in the proportion of 3 : 
1, which coincided approximately with the actual incidence under the 
system introduced in 190G. The Famine Insurance Funds, however, 
continued to exist and an annual provision of Es. l.J crores was made in 
the budget up to the introduction of the Reforms. 

95. Such was the position when the question of provincial settlements 
was examined bj^ the Mestou Committee. Under the new distribution 
of the sources of revenue suggested by this Committee, a net increase 
was expected in the spending power of the provinces aggregating Es. 18,50 
lakhs, on which, as has been described elsewhere, the Committee assessed 
the initial contributions to be paid by the Provincial Governments to 
the Central Government to meet the deficit in the Central Account result- 
ing from the introduction of the new system. In determining the increase 
of spending power, the expenditure relating to famine relief and the 
construction of protectwe irrigation works, which had been made Provin- 
cial under the Reforms Scheme, was deducted from the noraial revenue 
of each Province. In the case of expenditure on famine relief, an average 
was taken of the expenditure in each province for a period of 20 years 
(189G-1916), while as regards protective irrigation works similar averages 
were taken for a period of ten years (1907-17). The reason for the 
adoption of a different period in the latter case was that it was thought 
that in the case of famine relief expenditmre it was proper to take figures 

„over a period representing an average cycle of varying seasons, whereas 
in the case of protective irrigation works it was more suitable to have a 
shorter period representing expenditure -under more recent conditions. 
According to this calculation the average expenditure on famine relief 
and protective irrigation works amounted to : — 


Madras 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihnr and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


(In tlionsands 
of rupees.) 
0,61 

03.00 
2,00 

39.00 
3,81 

07 

11,02 

47,20 

10 


On the above basis a new system of provision for famine expenditure 
was evolved as follows. Every Provincial Government was required 
by Devolution Rule 29 to establish and maintain out of provincial reve- 
nues a Famine Insurance Fund in accordance with the principles laid 
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dovm in Schedule IV to the Devolution Rules. Each Provincial Govern- 
ment vras required to contribute to its own fund for famine insurance, 
an annual contribution on the scale indicated in the statement above. 
Tliis annual contribution was to be devoted in the first instance to the 
construction of jirotectivc works and if necessary to relief measures, 
the sum not required for these purposes being utilised in building up a 
balance in the Famine Insurance Fund. The balance at the credit of 
the Fund was regarded as invested with the Central Government which 
pays interest on it at a rate one per cent, less than the rate charged for 
advances made by the Central Govenunent to the Provincial Loans 
Fund. The Fund, i.c., both the annual contributions and the accumulated 
credits were available for application whenever necessary either for actual 
famine relief or for construction of protective works or for the grant of 
advances to cultivators. 

9G. It may be observed that the surplus credits in the Central Famine 
Insurance Fund that remained after meeting the annual expenditure 
on famine relief was up to 1921 utilised by the Government of India 
for the reduction of their ordinary debt, only a very small fraction, if any, 
of which was incurred for purposes of famine relief. There was in realit}’’ 
no separate fund in existence. Even after the introduction of the 
Reforms, no separate Fund has been created, the annual as.signments of 
the Provinces being merged in the general balances of the Government 
of India. Since these balances are largely utilised for financing the capital 
programme of the Government of India and for advances to the Provin- 
cial Loans Fund, one result of the present system is, as has been pointed 
out in the section of the Memorandum relating to Provincial Balances, 
that the amounts which arc contributed by the provinces to the Famine 
Insurance Fund are in practice rc-lcnt to them at a rate of interest which 
is one per cent, higher thau the rate at which interest is allowed on the 
balances in the Fund. 

97. The principal criticism directed against the now arrangements 
introduced under the Reforms was that in the case of certain provinces 
(Bombay, the United Provinces and the Central Provinces), the a.s.sigu- 
ments had been pitched too high. In 192G, therefore, the Government 
of India examined the question of revising the constitution of the Famine 
Insurance Fund and the regulations governing it. A review of the famine 
expenditme in the 20 years 190-5-192.5 showed that under greatly im- 
proved conditions due to the deveIoj)ment of irrigation and communi- 
cations and increased prosperity in the general community a considerable 
reduction could be effected in the contributions required to be made to 
the Fund without endangering the objects for which it was created. 
The figures also revealed that in another direction the system required 
revision. The rules then in force did not compel any province to maintain 
a minimum balance for meeting expenditure on famine relief proper ; 
and from this cause in certain cases the annual contribution had been 
heavily drawn upon for irrigation works, the strictly protective character 
of which was open to some doubt and little had been accumulated to 
meet the direct demands of a really bad season or series of seasons. The 
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Governraent of India, therefore, in consultation -mth the Provincial 
Governments formulated certain proposals for the re-constitution of the 
Fimd on a different basis, the principal features of which are as follows ; — 

(1) The famine fimd should provide solely for expenditure on famine 

relief proper and the financing of protective irrigation works 
should be undertaken by the Province as part of the ordinary 
administration. 

(2) The annual contribution was recalculated with reference to the 

average amoimts spent annually on famine relief proper 
during the period 1905 to 1925. 

(3) The financing of loans to cultivators should hereafter be carried 

out by means of advances from the Provincial Loans Pund. 

98. One effect of these proposals, which have been approved by the > 
Secretary of State in 1928 as a tentative measure, has been a substantial 
reduction in the Provincial contributions to the Famine Insurance Fimd 
and consequently in the maxima amounts required to be accumulated. 
The assignment of Bombay has been reduced from Rs. 64 lakhs to Bs. 12 
lakhs, of the United Provinces from Bs. 40 lakhs to Bs. 16 lakhs, of the 
Central Provinces from Bs. 47 lakhs to Bs. 4 lakhs and of Bihar and 
Orissa from Bs. 12 to Bs. 3 lakhs. 


APPENDIX I TO SECTION D. 

Suggested scheme fob the constitution of a Body of National 
Debt Commissioners in India. 

1. The principal funds deposited with the Government of India on 
which interest is paid are as follows ; — 


Balance 


(1) Special loans and treasury notes — 

These aro various old endowments on which the Government 

have guaranteed payment of interest rates varying from 
to 8 per cent. ........ 

(2) Service Funds — 

These are not tuider the control of Government, but they 
have been deposited with them at favourable rates of- 
interest varying from 5} to 6 per cent. .... I .55 

(3) Provident Funds — 

of which the principal aro — 

(а) The State Railways Provident Fund, 

(б) Company Railways Pror-idcnt Fund, 

(c) General Provident Fund and the 


on 

31-3-26. 
(In crores 
of Rs.) 


1'69 
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Balanco- 

on 

31-3-20. 

(In ororcs 
of Rg.) 

(d) I. C. S. Provident Fund — 

Contributions to those arc compulsojy for cortoin classes of 
Government servants and optional for others. In the 
case of Railways, the contributions of employees are 
supplemented from Railways funds. The rate of interest 
is li.xcd periodically, and the accumulated deposits with 
interest arc paid to the employees on the termination of 


their service ........ 40-42 

(4) Postal Insurance and Life Annuity Fund — 

Interest is allowed at the rate of 31 per cent, on the balanco 

in the Fund ......... 2-05 

(5) Post OlTico Cash CcrtiOcatcs — 

Interest is paid in the shape of a bonus which works out on 
an average to about 5 to G per cent, iwr annum compound 
interest ......... 20-0G 

(0) Post OfTico Savings Bank Balances — 

Interest is allowed at 3 per cent. ..... 27-23 

(7) Railway Depreciation Fund — 

Interest is allowed at 3J per cent. ..... C-74 

(8) Railway Rcsen-e Fund — 

Interest is allowed at 3J per cent. ..... 0-32 

(0) Posts and Telegraphs Depreciation Fund — 

Interest is allowed at 3J per cent -33 


(10) Famine Insurance Fund — 

which consists of Provincial contributions made under statu- 
tory rules — 

Interest is allowed at 3J per cent. ..... 4-82 

(11) Depreciation Fund of commercial Departments under the 

Government of India — 

Except in the ease of the Northern India Salt Revenue 

Department, no interest is paid on these deposits . . -13 


114-84 

The departmental and judicial deposits of the Central and Protdncial 
Governments have been excluded, partly because no interest is paid on 
them and partly because it tvould be extremely difficult to hand over 
these deposits to a body such ns the National Debt Commissioners for 
investment. 

2, Practically the whole of this amount (Es. 114-84 crores) is now 
included in the Government of India’s balances and interest is credited 
on these deposits at a rate which is either fixed in advance or which 
varies from time to time with the variations in the rate at which Govern- 
ment can borrow in the open market. The greater portion of the amount, 
if not the whole, is normally utilised for finaneing the large capital pro- 
grammes of the Central Government and the Provincial Governments., 
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The system is open to serious objections wliicb are briefly indicated 
below — 

(a) Under this system money has to be borrowed whether it is wanted 
or not. From the practical point of view, however, this 
objection is not serious so long as the (government has a large 
capital programme in hand. 

(h) As worked at present, Government pays on money lent to it at 
a time when interest rates are low, not the low rate of interest 
that it would pay for a long term loap issued in the market 
at such a period but a short term rate varying with the condi- 
tions of the market which may rise ?ind has, in fact, risen 
high in recent years. 

(c) Government undertakes the liability of paying out a portion of 
tie money to cfeposrtors- ^'iJr exampfe, acfvances from Provi- 
dent Fimds) at imcertain interval^, but this liability is 
ignored in fixing the rate of interest. 

{d) The position is also unsatisfactory from the point of view of the 
depositor, who is forced to accept a rate of interest based on 
sh'ort term deposit rates which frequently is demonstrably 
less favourable than terms which he could secure for himself 
if he were at liberty to invest the moiiey, which he does not 
expect to require for a long time, in soipe long period security. 

3. These defects arise mainly from the fact that there is no body 
•corresponding to the National Debt Conunissionei:s in England to whom 
these Funds could be handed over by the Government for investment. 
It is therefore proposed that a similar body might be constituted in India 
■on the following lines ; — 

(1) It would consist of — 

{a) a Managing Governor of the Imperial Ijank of India, 

(i>) a representative of the Bailway Board, 

(c) a legal adviser, possibly the Advocates General of Bengal or 

Bombay, 

(d) two representatives of Government servants to be nominated 

by Government (when Provident Funds are under consi- 
deration), and 

(e) the Controller of the Currency. 

(2) To this body would be transferred all monies in the Govermnent 

balances in India described in para^aph 1 above, except 
the Post Office Cash (Certificates and tbe Post Office Savings 
Bank deposits. The inclusion of these last two items would 
mvolve considerable administrative difficulties. It is there- 
fore proposed to exclude them fpr the present. 

The monies would be transferred in the shape of Govern- 
ment of India stock, the precise nature of which would have 
to be determined at a later stage. 
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(3) The management- of the Provincial Loans Fund would be trans- 

ferred to the proposed Board. The liabilities of this Fund 
on the 31st i\Iarch 192G amounted to IM-DO crores and the 
interest iraid amounted to 6-21 crores. Tlic overage rate of 
interest was 4-o-i per cent. The whole of this debt could be 
given the form of l-l per cent. Provincial loans stock issued 
t-o the Government of India on such terms as to yield the same 
amount in interest as the total amount of interest payable 
by the Provinces on their debt to the Government of India. 
If the management were transferred to this body, it would, 
of course, be possible for it to invest a considerable portion 
of its surplus money in this stock. 

(4) The class of security in which the Commissioners could invest 

their money in future would be subject to the approval of the 
Government. This would neces-sarily vary according to the 
nature of the Fund. 

(6) As regards Provident Funds, the relations between Government 
and the contributors to the Funds so far as guarantee of 
capital. repajTuent, etc., arc concerned, would remain the 
same as at present. In other words, the Commissioners 
would only be an inve.sting body and the present guarantee 
as regards depreciation of capital, etc., ^Yould continue. The 
Government would continue to do all the work in regard to 
recchdng money from subscribers, papng out advances to 
them, etc., and also the keeping of accounts. The cost of 
keeping the accounts, would, however, be debited to the 
Funds. 

(6) Separate accounts would bo kept for the different Funds so as 

to exhibit clearly the contribution of the tax-payer to the 
Service Funds on which a favourable ratc[of intrest is paid. 

(7) A minimum rate of interest (say 4 per cent.) would be guarantci^ 

by the Government. At the end of ever}’^ year the liabilities 
to the subscribers would be compared with the value of the 
assets in the hands of the Commissioners in order to deter- 
mine whether there is a surplus or a deficit. A portion of 
the surplus, if any, would be transferred to a reserve fund to 
provide for any contingent liability under the guarantee 
against depreciation and the remainder credited proportion- 
ately to the accounts of the subscribers. 

(8) Since the class of securities in which the Board could invest 

their surplus money would depend on the nature of the 
Fund, it would be necessary to maintain separate accounts 
for different classes of Funds. For instance, a separate 
account would be maintained for the Provident Funds, 
another for the Eailway Reserve and other depreciation funds 
and so on. 
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Memorandum on the development and working of re- 
presentative institutions in the sphere of local self- 
government. 

PART I.— HISTORICAL. 

Local self-government in India, in the sense of a representative' 
organisation, responsible to a body of electors, enjoying wide powers of 
administration and taxation, and functioning both as a school for train- 
ing in responsibility, and a vital link in the chain of organisms that make 
up the Government of the country, is a British creation. The ancient 
village communities were constituted on a narrow basis of hereditary 
privilege or caste closely restricted in the scope of their duties — collec- 
tion of revenue and protection of life and property w'ere their main, 
functions — and were neither conscious instruments of political education, 
nor important parts of the administrative system. 

2. Municipal Government in the three Presidency towns prior to 1870.. 
— ^Municipal Government was first introduced in India in the last quarter 
of the 17th century in an urban area — Madras. In 1687, the Court of 
Directors ordered that a corporation, composed of European and Indian 
members, should be formed for purposes of local taxation. The experi- 
ment had a brief and unsuccessful trial. A Charter of 1726 superseded 
the corporation by a Mayor’s Court, which was more a judicial than, 
an administrative body. No further mention of municipal legislation, 
is to be found in any presidency for the next 50 years. When the Regu- 
lating Act of 1773 (33 Geo. Ill, Cap. 52) came into operation, the Justices 
of the Peace, whom the Governor-General in Council was empowered 
to appoint for the presidency towns from among covenanted civihans 
and other British inhabitants were in turn invested with authority to. 
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p^o^’ide for the samtation and protection of Madras, Bombay and Cal- 
cutta. But the principle of election was not recognised until 1845 in 
Bombay and 1847 in Calcutta. Act XI of 1845 established a Board of 
Conservanc}’ in Bombay and empowered the Justices of the Peace, who 
were appointed under the Regulating Act of 1(73. to elect 5 members. 

Ror aalcutta, Act XIT of 1847 set up a board for 7 “ commissioners for 
the improvement of the city.” of whom four were to be elected in accord- 
ance with a scheme agreed upon by the riite-payer.s and approved by the 
Government. In Jladras no stoj) towards the recognition of the elective 
principle was taken at this period. Two Act.s. Nos. XIV and XXV. 
wliich Avere passed in 185G. and applied to all the three presidency towns, 
prescribed for them an uniform system of administration and defined the 
functions of civic administration. But between 185(> and 1858 the elec- 
tive principle suffered a .sct-b.nck. Act.s were passed which created in 
each of the three pre.sidcncy towns a body corporate consisting of 3 
nominated .salaried members in whose hands all municipal functions 
were concentrated ; only in Bombay the Justicc-s of the Peace were 
alloAved to retain the right to elect rcprc.scntativcs. but, the number was 
reduced from 5 to 2. Advantage was taken by ojich prc.sideiuiy Govern- 
ment of the local legislative independence granted by the Indian Councils 
Act of 18G1 to remodel the sy.stcm of municipal administration in the 
three presidency towns ; but Madnis alone took jiowcr (which was never 
acted on to allow election by ratc-iiayers). 

3. Miniiciprd Government and Lord .)Loi( 0 . — The first .substantial step 
towards the c.stablishmcnt of municipal Government in the jire.sidcncy 
towns on an elective basis was taken during the viceroyalty of Lord 
Mayo. The need for financial decentralisation as an aid to economy 
and efficiency of administration jirovidcd the occasion for a departure in 
policy ; Lord iIa)’o’s state.sman .ship widened the objective. By a 
resolution No. 3331, dated the 14th December 1870. the Government of 
India made over to local Governments certain departments of the admi- 
nistration of Avhich edneafion, medical .scrvia^'i and roads, are. for the 
purposes of this memorandum, important, as they still constitute the 
principal activities of local bodies. One great object of this decision Avas 
to afford opportunities for the development of self-government, for 
strengthening municipal in.stitutions, and for the association of Indians 
and Europeans to a greater extent than heretofore in the administration 
of affairs. The result was considerable legislative activity, which had Pamgraph 23 
the effect of introducing a real measure of municipal self-government 
into India. Bombay Act III of 1872 fixed the number of members to 
be elected to the corporation of Bombay at onc-lialf of the total ; Act IV 
of 187G fixed the corresponding proportion for Calcutta at. 2/3rds, By 
Act I of 1878 the rate-payers of Madras were erajxiwered to c-lcct onc-halj 
of the municipal commissioners. Bombay allowed the corporation to 
elect its own chairman : in Madras and Calcutta, the power of nominat- 
ing this functionary was reserved to Government. For each town the 
qualifications of electors were prescribed as («) attainment of the ago of 
majority— 21 years, and, (b) jiayment of a minimum sum annually in 
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imiiucipal taxc.s. The amounts were Hs. ^50 in Bomt)ay anfl Bs. 25 in 
Calcutta, and I^Iadras. In Bombay fellowship of the university also 
constituted a qualification. 

4. ^fiipicipal qovcrmnc.ut out.cidr. prrMdrnc.ij Inv'iis . — The history of 
municipal Government in urban areas out.sidc the three presidency 
towns does not begin until the fortie.s of the last century. Act.s were 
pa.«.sed, for Bengal in 1842 (Act X of 1S42) and for the whole of British 
India in 1F50 (Act XXVI of 1850). ])erniitting the formation, on the 
application of the inhabitant.s. of local committees to make belter pro\’i- 
.sion for purposes connected with public health and convenience, and to 
mise taxes in jiursuance of this object . The Bengal Act failed conqdetely. 
The Act of lf-50 worked with some 6ucce.«.s in the North-Western Pro- 
vince, now known as the province of Agra, and in Bombay. It had no 
effect in Jladras and Bengal. In 1803 the report of the Royal Army 
Sanitary Commission prominently directed attention to the unhealthy 
condition of towns. Action was taken by the different local Govern- 
ments, by Bomba}' in 1802. by Bengal in 1804. by Itladras in 1805, by the 
Punjab in 1807. by the North-Western Province in 1808 and by the 
Central Provinces under the Bengal Act of 1804 and the Punjab Act of 
1807. to do away with the voluntary principle on which alone muni- 
cipalities could bo constituted under Act XXYI of 1850. and to invc-st 
local Governments with power to set up committec.s to look after the 
water supply, lighting and sjinilation of towns. The Bengal Act (Act 
VI of 1808) — wliich applied only to the smaller towns — the North-West- 
ern Province Act (Act VI of 1808), the Punjab Act (.\ct XV of 1807) aUo 
rccacjuiscd the postnbilili/ of a number of members of mvnicipal commitlecJ! 
being elected with tlie permi.s.sion of the local Government. In the Central 
Provinces the elective principle was actually introduced in the majority 
of the towns in 1808. 

Besolntion of ford Mayo's Gorcrnmeiit . — The re.solufion of Lord 
Mii\o’s Government was responsible for inclusion of the principle of 
election in the municipal law of provinces wlieie the sy.stcm was not 
alrejvdy recognised. In iSIndrns jnnvcr was taken under Act III of If 71 
to allow the Tate-payer.s, sul jeet to rules framed by the local Govern- 
ment, to elect the non-official members of muniei})al committees'. In 
Bombay, by Act VI of lf-73, the elective system was made peimissivc 
in regard to two-thirds of the body of comnn.-^siouers in tlie larger muni- 
cipalities which were designated “ city " municipalities. Bengal Act II 
of 1873 empowered the Government to authorise the rate-payers to elect 
municipal commissioners in the large towns in w^ ich the Act of 18G4 
was in force. 

5. Be^oltiHon of Lord Liijion's Goi'cnmcnt on local scif-govcn.nuni.-- Tlie 
effect on local self-government of the policy inaugirrntcd by Loid Alayo 
was reviewed in 1882. Considerable progress was recorded since 1870, 
both in the number and usefulness of municipalities. But progress was 
found to have been more unequal in different parts of the country than 
varying local circurrrstances seemed to wannnt. In many places, ser- 
vices adapted for local management wore found to be still reserved in 
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tive authority whicli sliould exercise control over tlie administrative 
functions of the High Courts and should perform the other functions 
relating to the administration of justice which afiect these Courts. 

The Normal Case. 

2. The authority to establish by Letters Patent a high court of judica* The appoint- ’ 
ture in any territory in British India rests in His Majesty alone, and “ 

all High Courts now existing in India have been established by the and their ^ 
exercise of tliis authority. Every judge of a High Comt holds office tenure, 
diuing His Majesty’s pleasure. Additional judges, however^ who may 
be required for any period not exceeding two years, are appointed by 
the Governor-General in Council, and temporary vacancies in the office 
of Chief Justice or other judge may be filled b}’- appointment made by 
the local Government. The salaries and certain other conditions of 
service of judges of High Courts are fixed by rules made by the Secretary 
of State in Council. The local limits of the jurisdiction of a high court 
may be altered by. order of the Governor-General in Council. A Judge 
on assumption of office makes his declaration before an authority pres- 
cribed by the Governor in Council ; on demitting office he tenders Ids 
resignation to the local Government. 

3. The administrative functions of the High Courts, apart from Tho adminis- 
particular quasi-administrative or judicial functions assigned to them poVcre of * 
by specific Acts, are described in the Government of India Act and in High Courts, 
the Letters Patent by which each court was established. Section 106 

of the Act confirms to the several high courts “ all such powers and autho- 
rity over or in relation to the administration of justice, including power 
to appoint clerks and other ministerial officers of the coiut, and power 
to make rules for regulating the practice of the coiut, as are vested in 
them by Letters Patent, and, subject to the prolusions of any such 
Letters Patent, all such jurisdiction, powers and authority as are vested 
in those courts respectively at the commencement of this Act.” Section 
107 recites the Court’s powers of superintendence over nil courts for the 
time being subject to its appellate jurisdiction, and its particular powers 
to call for returns, direct transfer of suits or appeals, make rules regulat- 
ing the practice of subordinate courts, jucscribe forms and settle tables 
of fees. The Letters Patent confer on the Chief Justice powers to aji- 
point clerks and other ministerial officers and to make rules for the quali- 
fication and admission of advocates, vakils and attorneys. The powers 
conferred on the Coiut by particular Acts need not at present be set 
out in detail, but it is important to refer to the powers conferred by 
various provincial Civil Courts Acts in the matter of the recruitment 
and control of the subordinate civil judiciary. In hladras and Burma 
the appointment of JIunsifs or Sub-judges is made by the High Court ; 
in Bombay and the Central Provinces such appointments are made by 
the local Government, while in Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, Assam, the 
United Provinces and the Punjab the appointments are made by the 
local Government on the nomination of the High (or Chief) Court. 
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the commissioners as the general rule. It also fixed one quarter of a 
board's number as the maximum that could consist of oiliccrs. The 
Bengal Latv (Act- III of 18S1) provided a municipal constitution, of wliicli 
the chief feature.s were : — 

{«) election by the rate-pa 3 ’cr.s of Itm-lhinh- of the municip<al com- 
missioners ; 

(6) election by the commissioner.s of a chairman for all municipali- 
ties except 20, which were scheduled ; 

(o) election b}* all municipalitic.s of tlie viec-chnirmau ; and 

(d) fixation of the mnximunj number of official members at one- 
fourth of the total. 

In the North-Western Province and Oudh Act NVof ]8>S3 provided, for all 
the munici])alities to which it applied, election by nite-payens of three- 
fourth}! of the members and of the chairman and vice-chairman by the 
municipal committee. The latter privilege was subject to the right of 
the local Government to aj)point a chnirman in any sj)ccificd municipa- 
lity. In the Punjab, Act XIII of 188J,lcft the introduction of the 
elective principle to the discretion of the local Government, but gave 
municipal committees power to elect tlicir own j)re.sidents and vice- 
presidents, subject to Government approval. As regards the election 
of incrabcrs it introduced one condition, I'i:.. that once the elective 
principle was introduced into a municipality, it could not be withdrawn, 
except on the application of the majority of the electors, or for reasons 
affecting the public interests. For Burma the Imperial Legislative 
Council passed Act XVII of 1884 which was practically identical with 
the North-Western Province Act of 1883. As-sam and the Central Pro- 
vinces adopted no new legislation, 'fhe former continued to follow the 
provisions of Bengal Act V of 187G ; the latter of Act XI of 1873. 

7. Hi^ftonj of local 'sclf-yovcrnmcut in rural areas . — The qualifications of 
electors and members prescribed for municipalities in provinces and the 
Government control to wliich the}' were subject are set forth briefly in 
*appendiccs II-IV. A summary is now attempted of the effect i>roduced 
by the resolution of ISth 3Iay 1882 on local self-government in'* rural 
areas. Prior to 1882 the evolution of local self-government outside 
cities took the form of the establishment of local funds for local improve- 
ments. These funds were raised on a semi-voluntary basis or under 
executive orders, and were managed either by local officials or small 
local committees, some of which had a nominated non-official element. 
Such legislation on the subject as was passed before 1882 merely had 
the effect of giving (a) statutory sanction to the levying of rates, and 
(6) power to create local committees. But the elective principle was 
not introduced. Thus, in Slndras, Act A^I of 186G authorised the levy 
of a road cess, but did not provide for the association^a^pqpulnr element 
in the administration of the fund. Act IV of IS-' ^ Teplaced the 
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Act of 1866 legalised tlie levy of (1) a cess on the rental of all occupied 
land, (2) a house-tax and (3) tolls on vehicles. The increase from these 
imposts \Yas to be devoted to the development of communications, edu- 
cation, medical relief and sanitation— duties ^Yhich even to-day arc the 
principal concern of rural boards. The presidency AYas divided into 
local fund circles, and boards AYere formed in each circle, of \A-hich half 
the members AYere non-officials. But these members. AA’ere iiol elected, 
and all the executive poAver aaus vested in the Collector Avho AA'as ex- 
officio president. In the Bombay Presidency, Act of 1865. proAuded 
for the levy in Sind of a cess on land and sair revenue, and of a tax on 
shops. Part of the income Avas paid to local committees for expenditure 
in AA'orks calculated to promote public health, comfort or convenience. 
But the laAY AA-as silent as to the composition of these committees. For 
the rest of the presidency, the Bombay Local Funds Act of 1860 (Act 
III of 1869) AA-as passed. This established local fund committees, at 
least o)w-halJ of the members of irhich irerc to be )t on -officials, to ascertain 
and jAroAude for local public health, education, and conA'cnience. These 
bodies Avere empoAvered to levy a cess of one anna in the rupee on land 
revenue. But election to these bodies aa-as not recognised. In Bengal 
a Eoad Cess Act aa-os passed in 1871. It established local committees 
to ascertain and proAude for local needs in regard to means of eommunica- 
tion. TA\-o-thirds of the members had to be either elected or nominated 
from among the rate -payers. But in practice election to these committees 
AA-as not adopted. For the North-Western Province the Government of 
India passed Act X^^II of 1871, AA-hich empoAvered the local Government 
to raise certain ce.sses from land, and proA'ided for the constitution of 
district boards or committees to administer the funds so raised. In 
these there AA-ere no elected members. In the Punjab, by Act XX of 
1871, provision aa-as made for the appointment of committees in each 
district to control (1) the funds AA-hich Avere raised under the Punjab 
Local Bates Act of that year, and (2) certain land cesses, already'' imposed 
at the time of land settlements, for expenditure on roads, schools and 
local purposes. The.se bodies AA-cre composed of nominated officials and 
non-officials in the proportion cf tAA-o-thirds to one-third. In the Central 
Provinces certain cesses AA-ere raised by executive authority, but the 
people AA-ere in no AA-ay associated AAith Government in their administra- 
tion. In Assam, ferry fund committees and ed\ication committees AA'ere 
set up by executive order in 1872 and 1873 respectively to adA'ise the 
Deputy Commissioners in the maiiagement of the allotments made for 
district roads and education. The Assam Local Rates Regulation of 1870 
empoAvered the Chief Commissioner to establi.sh district committees 
for the purpose of determining and controlling the expenditure of the 
rates leviable under the regulation. But the non-official element Avdiich 
Avas fixed at not less than 2/3rds of the total membership Avas entirely 
nominated. 

8. Effect of the resolution of 1882 on local self-government in rural 
areas . — The resolution of 18th May 1882 defined the imit and scope of 
local self-government in rural areas, sought to relate its development,. 
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to the ancient system of village government known as panchayat and 
gave a powerful impetus to the remodelling of such units as already 
existed. 

(a) Madras . — ^Madras Act V of 1884 provided for the establishment 
of a hierarchy of units of local Government. At the bottom was the 
village panchayat or union, exercising jurisdiction respectively over a 
village or group of villages. These bodies were to attend to the general 
sanitary aiTangements of the villages and to the diffusion of education. 
Above the unio ■ s were taluk boards, normally exercising control over 
the village and union panchayats comprised within the revenue division 
of the district. The talulf boards were made siibordinate in turn to 
district boards. Power %vas taken by the local Government to make appoint- 
ments to these three classes of boards either wholly by nomination or partly 
by ; omina.ion and partly by election. A limit was imposed on the 
proportion of members that could be nominated to district and taluk 
boards in which the elective element was introduced. Election to 
district boards could only be by members of taluk boards from among 
themselves. Only to the village union, memljers other than the 
headmen of the villages comprised within it could be elected by the 
rate-payers. To a taluk board which had no unions under it, elections 
could be made by the tax-payers ; to a district board with no sub- 
ordinate taluk organisations, elections could be made by the unions 
and panchayats or finally by the tax-payers and inhabitants generally. 
Election of presidents and vice-presidents coidd be allow.ed to all the 
units of this hierarchy ; but where permission was not given, the 
Collector was to be ex-officio president of the district board, and the 
Divisional Eevenue Officer of the talulc board. The president of the 
panchayat, when not elected, was to be appointed by Government. 

(6) Bombay . — The main constitutional featme of the Bombay Local 
Boards Act of 1884 (Act I of 1884) was the recognition of the elective 
principle. Otherwise, it reproduced the mam provisions of the Bombay 
Local Fimds Act of 1869. The taluka sub-committees which. that Act 
had created were re-named “ taluka boards ”, and became the primary 
imits of riual local self-government ; the district committees were desig- 
nated local boards, having control over the taluka boards. Each board 
teas to co7isist partly of elected a7id partly of nommated tnembers ; at least 
one-half of the members were to be elected, and not more than one-foiuth 
were to be salaried officials of Government. The ])oivcr to appoint the 
pi'esident or allotv him to be elected was left to Government. If the presi- 
dent was a salaried official, the board had the right to elect its vice- 
president. No village unions or panchayats were created. 

(c) Bengal . — The Bengal Government proceeded on the principle of 
differentiating between different portions of the province on the basis 
of their fitness to exercise the powers of local self-government. In the 
more advanced districts, local boards were given jruisdiction over sub- 
divisional areas, and district boards were created with independent 
functions as well as with controlling authority over local boards. In 
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less advanced portions,, only district boards were established and llie 
power of creating local boards was left to the local Government. As 
regards the village, the Bengal scheme rc.sembled the Madras plan, 
except that it left to the local Government the power to create village 
imions on suitable occasions. In the advanced districts, the pruiciplc of 
election to local and district boards wax introduct'd : with regard to the less 
advanced parts, Government retained the power to nominate all members. 
The election to local or sub-boards was by qualified votens ; to district 
boards by members of su])-boards, wliich could elect their own chair- 
men. The cliairman of the higher organisation could be either elected 
or noramated at the discretion of Government. The members of union 
committees, where established, were to be elecled from among the rate- 
payers. 

(fZ) A’^or/Zz-ircs/crn Province. — In the North-Western Province, Act 
XIV of 188.3f provided for the establishment in each disti'ict of a district 
board ha^^ng authority over the entire di.strict, for the division of dis- 
tricts into sub-districts, and for the setting up of local boards for each 
sub-district. The local or sub-boards were to be the agents of the dis- 
trict boards for the e.xcrcise of .such authority within their jurisdiction 
ns might be delegated to them by the larger unil. The district board 
was vested with authorit}' to revise or vary any ])rocecdings of a sub- 
board by a resolution passed bj' two-thirds of the members present. 
The local board was to consist of members, parthj elected and partly nomi- 
nated. The proportion of the latter could not exceed one-fourth of the 
total membership. District boards consisted of all the members of local 
boards, but, if Government so directed some of them were to be elected by 
members of the sub-boards from antoiij themselves, and the remainder, not 
exceeding one-fourth of the total, were to be nominated by Govern- 
ment. Local boards elected their own chairman. District boards had 
the option to elect their own chairmen or to ask Government to select one 
for them. Government had the right to veto any election made by a 
district board. No provision was made in the law for the creation of 
village panchayats or unions. 

(e) Punjab. — Punjab Act XX of 1883 provided for the establishment 
of district boards. Discretion to create local boards or sub-district 
boards was left to the local Government, which was also invested with 
the power to fix the number of members of each class of board, subject 
to a muiimum of six, and to decide whether appointment should be by elec- 
tion or nomination or by a combination of both methods. The proportion 
of salaried or official members was generally not to exceed one-third of 
the entire membership. Government was to decide whether the chair- 
man should be elected or nominated. 


(/) Central Provinces. — In the Central Provinces, Act I of 1883f en- 
joined the Chief Commissioner to “ aggregate the several villages into 
circles ” and to aggregate “ circles ” into “ groups.” For “ circles ” 
no self-governing agency was established. For each “ group ” of circles, 
a local board was set up, and for each district a districi. council having 
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authority over the entire district. The district council was to mchtde 
members elected by members of group circles from among themselves, nomi- 
nated or elected representatives of the mercantile and professional classes 
and nominees of Government not cxceedhig one-third of the total number of 
members. The subordinate or local boards were to be composed of one 
or more headmen of the villages composing the group, of elected or 
nominated representatives of the commercial or professional classes 
resident in the group, and of nominees of Government who were limited 
to one-third of the total. Both classes of boards could elect their chair- 
men out of the members. 

(g) Assam . — In Assam, the elective system was not applied to Indians. 
But resident members of the European plantmg commimity were per- 
mitted to elect representatives to the board of the sub-division which 
became the territorial imit of self-government. 

9. The importance of the policy adumbrated by Lord Ripon’s Gov- 
ernment in the history of rural local self-government is best illustrated 
by contrasting the institutions it created with those which it replaced. 
As has already been stated, in form, units of local self-Government had 
existed in some provinces for a considerable period ; in others, nominally, 
diuing a period of time shortly preceding 1882. “ But ”, in the words 
of the late Lord Macdonnell, “ as administrative bodies the earlier 
bodies were mere shadows. Their members met only under pressure. 
They merely registered the orders of the executive. They rarely ex- 
hibited anything like public spirit.” They were not schools for training 
in self-government. Lord Ripon’s pronouncement laid down in clear 
language that they were to be treated as vital links in the administrative 
chain and as schools for training the inhabitants of the countr)'' in respon- 
sibility ; and that their formation was to be encouraged. It gave them 
legal status, and provided local Governments with the ideal to which 
their growth was to conform. 

10. In 1896, the Government of India reviewed the results of the legis- 
lation which was passed in regard to municipalities in 1883-85. A 
similar review relating to district and local boards was issued in 1897. 
But these resolutions marked no change or advance in policy. They 
are useful mainly as showing that the income and expenditure of local 
bodies had increased ; that in the bulk of the provinces, municipal expend- 
iture on objects of public utility, such as water supply and drainage, 
conservancy, public works and public instruction represented a subs- 
tantial proportion of the total ; that in the rural areas local boards 
devoted the greater portion of their resources to civil works — principally 
communications, education coming next and medical relief last. The 
verdict regarding these bodies was “ that much useful work was done 
by them and that they had made substantial progress in the work of 
administration.’ ’ 

11. Local self-government and the Royal Commission on Decentralisa- 
tion . — ^In 1907-09 the subject of local self-government was considered 
by the Royal Commission on Decentralisation. The Commission made 
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a number of detailed proposals to enlarge powers of local bodies and to 
make tbcm more democratic. But the pronouncement of the Govern- 
ment of India on these recommendations, which is embodied in a resolu- 
tion issued by them in 1915, though favouring a general policy of further 
jjrogress, left to local Governments the decision as to its pace. 

12. The declaration of 20th August, 1917 . — The next step forward was 
the direct outcome of the declaration of 20th August 1917 regardmg the 
future policy of constitutional advance in British India. In comment- 
ing on this pronouncement, Lord Chelmsford explained to the Imperial 
Legislative Council on 5th September 1917. that the first road along 
which advance could be made towards “ the progressive realisation of 
responsible Government in India ” was in the domain of local self- 
government. The authors of the Joint Report on Indian Constitutional Para. 188, 
Reforms took the same view. They thought that popular growth must P- ^3 of 
be more rapid in the lower than in the liigher level of the structure of 
Government, and were of opinion that the. largest measure of respon- 
sibility shoidd be introduced in the sphere of local self-government. 

One reason for this was that local bodies constitute the base of the ad- 
ministrative p}Tamid. The second reason was that as these bodies 
concerned themselves with matters which immediately and ultimately 
concern the individual, i.c., local sanitation, local communications, 
local dispensaries and local schools, the elector would take a keen personal 
interest in their working, and his representative an efficient part in the 
administration by virtue of his understanding of local luoblems. To 
make local self-government both fully representative and responsible 
they suggested the following formula : — 

“ There .should be, as far as po.ssible, complete popular control in 
local bodies, and the largest possible independence for them 
of outside control,” 

13. Resolution of 16th Mag, 1918 . — The recommendations of the 
authors of the Joint Re])ort, in so far as they aimed at fundamental 
changes in the powers and duties of the Secretary of State, the Govern- 
ment of India and local Governments, had to be given effect to by legis- 
lation in the Imperial Parliament. Their suggestions regarding the 
development of local self-government needed no such sanction, and were 
elaborated in a resolution which the Government of India issued on 16th 
May 1918. The principles enunciated in this document were as fol- 
lows : — 

(1) That in both municipalities and rural boards, a substantial 

elective majority should be secured. 

(2) That the representation of official experience should be secured 

by the nomination of experts for purposes of discussion and 
advice only and without the right of voting. 

(3) That special representation of minorities, where this was neces- 

sary, should be secured by nomination rather than by a 
system of communal or proportional voting. 
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(4) That the franchise for election to local bodies should be sufih- 

ciently low to obtain constituencies which will be really re- 
presentative of the rate-payers. 

(5) That there should be general replacement of nominated official 

chairmen of municipalities by elected non-officials and, 
that for rural boards also ; the election of non-official chair- 
men should be encouraged wherever possible. Where nomi- 
nation was necessar}’-, endeavour should be made to nomi- 
nate non-official chairmen. 

(6) That boards, both municipal and rural, with substantial elected 

majorities, should have full liberty to impose or alter taxa- 
tion within the limits laid down by the municipal laws ; where 
no limits were imposed by the law, the sanction of oiitside 
authority should be required to increase the existing tax. 
Boards which w'ere indebted to Government should not be 
allowed to reduce a tax without the sanction of Government. 

(7) That local bodies should, subject to such general principles as 

Government may prescribe, have full control of any fluids 
that they themselves may raise for any particular object. 

(8) That, subject to the requirement of maintaining a minimum 

standing balance to be prescribed by Government, local 
bodies should have a free hand with regard to their budgets, 

(9) That the system of requiring local bodies to devote fixed portions 

of their revenues to particular objects should be done away 
with. But, if Government gave a grant for a particular 
object, the grant must be applied to that object. 

(10) That an advance should be made toivards the emancipation 

of boards from the restriction to seek outside sanction for 
public works expected to cost more than a certain amount. 

(11) That, except with regard to the appointment, removal and 

conditions of service of the principal executive or of expert 
officers, outside control over the - establishments of local 
bodies should be eliminated. Government only prescribing 
general rules in respect of such matters as leave allowances, 
maximum salaries, pension or provident funds. 

These principles aimed at a thorough democratisation of the elec- 
torates and the composition of local bodies, and at as complete a measure 
of emancipation from outside control as local circumstances and consi- 
derations of prudence seemed to warrant. Control, in fact, it was sought 
to limit to taxation and borrowing, and to interference in the event of 
grave default or dereliction of duty. 

14. Village panchayats . — ^The Decentralisation Commission had de- 
voted a special chapter to the discussion of this subject, and to the for- 
mulation of proposals for fostering village government. The Govern- 
ment of India resolution of 1915 had laid down certain guiding, principles, 
but, during the three years that had elapsed since its issue, there had 
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been no practical developments in this field, presumably, the war was 
responsible for this inactivity. Tim resolution of 1918 dealt afresh with 
the question of the formation of village panchayats, viewed not as mere 
mechanical adjuncts of local self-government but as associations designed 
to develop village corporate life on the basis of the intimacy existing 
between the inhabitants, who had not only common civic interest, but 
were also connected by tics of tradition and of blood. In this resolution 
the danger of insistence on the pursuit of a rigid uniformitj’’ of model 
when so much depended on local tradition and local aptitude was recog- 
nised. But the need for making an effective beginning in the field was 
also impressed on local Governments. Simplicity of legislation which 
would allow the maximum of elasticity for the regulation of the ex- 
periment was enjoined. Bor geimral guidance it was suggested (a) 
that \dllage officials sliould be associated with panchayats, the other 
members being chosen b)' informal election b}’' the villagers, (b) that their 
functions should be to look after village sanitation, village education 
and petty litigation, both civil and criminal, and (c) that they should 
have powers of permissive taxation, but that the assignment to them 
of a portion of the village cess should be the normal way of financing 
their activities. 

lu. HesuU of resolution of 1918 . — The result of the 1918 resolution 
was fresh legislation to give effect to the principles enunciated in that 
document. In the major presidencies some or all of it was passed before 
the introduction of the reforms. Madras for instance passed four Acts, 
f.e., the Madras City I\Iunicipal Act in 1919 and the District Municipalities 
Act, the Local Boards Act, and the Village Panchayats Act in 1920. 
Post-reform legislation in this presidency embodies no important advance, 
Bombay also passed an Act in 1920 to constitute or increase the powers 
of village committees. Bengal passed a Village Self-Government Act 
in 1919 which incorporated the policy of constituting at the earliest 
possible date union boards, comprising groups of villages, throughout 
the Presidency, and the Central Provinces, a Local Self-Government 
Act, relating to rural boards. But rules under this last Act were pro- 
mulgated by the reformed Government. 

IG. Under rule G of the Devolution Rules framed under Section. 45A 
of the Government of India Act, local self-government was classified 
as a provincial transferred subject. From 1921, therefore, the practical 
application of the p jlicy and principles formulated in the resolution of 
May 1918 fell to Ministers. The power was fully exercised as is proved 
by the number of laws relating to local self-government which were passed 
by provincial Legislative Councils between 1921 and 1926. In December 
1922, the Bombay Legislative Council passed a Bill to amend the various 
Acts relating to local or rural boards. This measure extended the 
franchise, removed the sex disqualification and gave increased powers 
to local boards. Act No. XVIII of 1925, relating to “ city ” muni- 
cipalities raised the proportion of elected members to four-fifths of the 
total number, gave to women the franchise and the right to stand for 
election, and made special provision for the representation of the de- 
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pressed classes. In Bengal, the Calcutta Municipal Act was passed in 
1923. It recognised the principle of one man one vote, gave the 
Muhammadans a separate electorate, and removed the sex disquali- 
fication. The constitution of the corporation was also democratised, 
the office of both Mayor and Chief Executive Officer being made elective. 
In the United Provinces, a private Bill, moved by one of the hlinister’s 
followers, was passed in 1922 reducing the qualifications for the muni- 
cipal vote. In November 1922, the Legislative Council of the same 
province passed an Act relating to district boards (Act X of 1922) which 
reduced the franchise, gave the Muslims a separate electorate, completely 
de-officialised the composition of boards, and conferred on them power 
to impose taxes on circumstances and property and to increase the local 
rates. The Punjab passed no less than five laws on the subject of local 
self-government. The Punjab Municipal Amendment Act of 1921 
increased the power and independence of municipalities. The Punjab 
District Boards Act passed in the same year, also generally lowered 
the franchise. The Punjab Small Towns Act, the Village Panchayats 
Act and the Town Improvements Act aimed, according to a report of 
the local Government, at creating “ a democratic and self-reliant spirit ’ 
and at setting up “ a better organisation ” in these smaller units of 
population “ for purposes of sanitation and public health.” A re- 
distribution of seats on local bodies was also carried out on the basis of 
the mean ratio between the population of the different commimities 
inhabiting the province, and their relative voting strength. In muni- 
cipalities, the communal system of elections, which was an inheritance 
from the pre-reform Government, was extended. In district boards, 
commimal electorates as such were not introduced. The nominated 
element on all local bodies has been substantially reduced and muni- 
cipalities have been encouraged to elect non-official presidents and 
vice-presidents. In Bihar and Orissa, one of the first acts of the Minister 
was to call a conference to discuss a Bill drafted by the pre-reforms 
Government to amend the Bengal Municipal Act of 1884. The main 
features of the law, as finally passed, were — 

(i) extension of the franchise to all persons paying Ks. 1-8 in 

municipal taxes and also to educated women, otherwise 
qualified, 

(ii) disqualification of salaried servants of Government for election 

as chairman and vice-chairman of a municipality, and 

(iii) creation of a local self-government board, with a majority of 

members elected by the Legislative Council from its own 
ranks, to exercise such powers of co-ordination and control ' 
as Government may delegate to it. 

The law to amend the former Local Self-Government Act was also 
influenced by the discussions which took place m the conference con- 
vened to consider the Bill relating to municipalities. It introduced, 
for the first time, direct election to district boards, and removed the 
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boards froni the s^lpe^^^sion and conirol of local officers. The election 
of salaried officials of Government to bold the post of chairman or vice- 
chairman of a board was made impossible. The central machinery 
proAnded for district boards was a Public Health Board, constituted with 
functions similar to those of the Local Self-Government Board . A Villr ge 
Administration Act was also passed which provided (o) for the forma- 
tion in \nllages of union boards, charged with certain administrative 
powers to be exercised under the control of district boards in respect of 
schools, sanitation, etc. ; and (b) for the constitution of village pan- 
chayats with power to try petty civil and criminal cases. In the Central 
Pro\dnccs a ^Municipalities Act was passed in 1922, of which the chief 
features were extension of the franchise, reduction of official and nomi- 
nated members, extension of the powers of municipal committees, and 
reduction of official control. In Assam, the Minister of local self-govern- 
ment was responsible for the passage into law in 1923 of the Assam Muni 
cipal Act which had the effect of (a) substituting Government control 
for control by the commissioners in certain matters. (6) subjecting the 
rule-making power of Government to the approval of the Legislative 
Council, and (c) the cstabli.shmcnt by rule of communal rcpre.sentation 
on municipal boards. In 1926, the .Assam Lcgi.slative Council jiassed 
three more Acts, relating to local bodies, of which the .Assam Rural 
Self-Government .Act (VH of 1926) and the Assam Local Self-Govern- 
ment (Amendment) .Act (AHII of 1926) arc imjjortant. Act No. VTI 
of 1926 provided for tJie creation of village autliorilics on a wliolly 
elective basis to undertake the management of village affairs, c.g., water 
supply, communications and public health. Success in the field of 
administration first entrusted to these bodies can be rewarded by its 
enlargement so as to include control of village forests or the management 
of any local institution or work of public utility within the village area. 
Control over them is to be exercised, not by local boards, but by a pro- 
vincial registrar, i.c., by Government direct. Act VIII of 1926 followed 
the Municipal Act of 1923 in increasing the number and proportion of 
elected members, in making Government officials only supernumeraiy 
members without a vote, and in prescribing election as the normal 
method of appointing a chairman. The boards have been giveir addi- 
tional powers of taxation and the power of control over them of the 
executive officers of Government has been reduced. In Burma, the 
Municipal Act of 1884 (Act No. X of 1884) is still in force but a Bill to 
amend it has been introduced in the provincial Legislative Council. 
Bor rural areas, tin Act was passed in 1921 (Act No. lA^ of 1921) which 
empowered the local Government to e.stablish circle boards and di.strict 
councils in the districts. The circle board is the .smaller unit of local 
self-government. It embraces, within its jurisdiction aggregations of 
villages called groups and derives its duties and funds from the district 
board. The members of a circle board consist of (<f) jiersons elected by 
groups of village tracts and (b) of co-opted officials of the Medical, 
Public AVorks, Sanitary and A’’eteiinary de])artmcnls. These latter 
cannot vote. The district council consists of members elected by circle 



boards witbiii tbe district;, of co-opted officials, and of members nominat- 
ed by Government. The number of nominated members cannot exceed 
three, or one-sixth of the number of elected members, whichever is less. 
The elected members of both classes of boards elect the chairman. In 
areas in which no district councils are established, independent circle 
boards maj'- be formed with or without subordinate village committees. 

17 . From the preceding summary it will be observed that the principles 
laid down by the Government of India in 1918 have by now been embodied 
in^the local self-government law of practically every province. The 
account of the existing structure of municipal and rural boards which 
is given in the following section will show how far the elective element 
on these bodies has been strengthened, and to what extent control has 
actually been reduced and made external. Broadly speaking, it may 
be said that boards, both municipal and rural, are now predominantly 
non-official in all Governors’ provinces, and that the control of Govern- 
ment has been made completely external by ebmination of officers of 
of Government from the position of chairman. And even external control 
has been limited to the ensuring of public safety and the maintenance 
of the public peace, to the protection of the public from the effects of 
grave incompetence and persistent default on the part of civic authority 
and to the safeguarding of civic finances from the risks of inexperience 
and imprudent zeal. 

Complete figures to show the growth in the size of the electorate 
are not available, but table III compares the available data for 1919 
and 1926 for various classes of local bodies. 


PART II.— THE STRUCTURE. 

A. — Municipalities. 

The units of urban local seff-government are municipalities. In 
1925-26 there were 745 municipalities in British India* (excluding the 
municipal corporations of Madras, Bombay, Calcutta, and Rangoon), 
■i.e., 80 in Madras, 156 in Bombay, 115 in Bengal, 85 in the United Pro- 
vinces, 104 in the Punjab, 58 in Bihar and Orissa, 65 in Central Pro\dnces, 
25 in Assam and 57 in Burma. 18-24 million people or 7-5 per cent, 
of the total population of British India* were living within municipal 
areas. , 

2. Composition and stTcngth . — All the municipalities now have a 
majority of elected members. In Madras, the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and Burma, the law fixes the minimum of such members at 
fths of the whole number ; in Bombay the statutory minimum is 4/5ths 
for city municipalities and J for others ; in Bengal it is 2/3rds • and in 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam 4/5ths. In the Central Provinces 3/5ths 


*Governors’ provinces only. 
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of the members are elected direct by the rate-})ayers, and another fifth 
“ selected ” by the elected and nominated members from the members 
of the retiring committee. TJ.c strengtli of each municij^^ality is cadi- 
nnrily fixed by the Government, though in some provinces maxima or 
minima or both are fixed by the law. The number of elected and nomi- 
nated members serving on municii)alities at different periods, ending 
with the year 1926-26 is shown in Table I. 

3. The electorate . — In ever)’’ prorince the voter must be a British sub- 
ject.. 21 years of age, qualified by residence, the period of which varies 
from 120 days to a year, and registered on the voters roll. 

Madras . — The fiscal qualifications in Madras are pa)Tnent of a pro- 
perty tax, or a tax on companies, or a profession ta.x, or a surcharge on 
income-tax, 

Bombay . — In Bombay the voter must be the owner of a house or 
building of a minimum annual rental value of Rb. 12 (a little less than a 
pound sterling), or a capital value of Rs. 200 (a little over £15). 

Bengal . — In Bengal payment of Rs. 1-8-0 in rates or payment of or 
assessment to income-tax, or the possession of certain educational, or 
professional qualifications, or occupancy of a holding or part of a holding, 
in respect of which a sum of Rs. 1-8-0 (or 2} sh. in Englisli money) has 
been paid, constitute the other conditions of eligibility. 

United Provinces . — In the United Provinces the qualifications of 
candidates are prescribed by rules which lay down the minima of amounts 
payable in municipal taxes, other than octroi or toll, to qualify a person 
for the municipal vote ; other, b\it alternative, qualifications arc possess- 
ion of a university degree, pa)Tnent of income-tax, ownenship or occu- 
pancy or tenancy of landed property, or enjoyment of a certain income. 
Monetary minima relating to the la.st four quTilifications are also pres- 
cribed by rule. 

Punjab . — In the Punjab, the qxialifications of voters are prescribed 
by rules framed by the local Government. The monetary qualifica- 
tions are different for different groups of municipalities. The main 
qualifications are receipt of a certain income, or ownership or occu])ancy 
of premises paying a specified rent, or payment of income-tax or Jand 
revenue. 

Burma . — In Burma the qualifications are ownership of fixed property 
or payment of prescribed rates. Graduates arc eligible to vote e^ en if 
the proprietary or fiscal qualification is not fulfilled. 

Bihar and Orissa . — In Bihar and Orissa every male person who has 
paid municipal taxes or fees to the maximum amount of Rs. 1-8-0 or 
has paid or been assessed to income-tax, every male or female who has 
been resident in any holding or part of a holding in respect of which a 
sum of Rs. 1-8-0 has been paid in taxes, and every authorised pleader, 
medical piactitioner or holder of a recognised certificate in certain oriental 
languages, or a retired pensioner or discharged officer or soldier of the 
regular army can be enrolled ns a voter. 
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Gentral Provinces . — In the Central Provinces the qualifications are 
enjoyment of an income of Es. 120 (a little over £9) or more ; assess- 
ment in municipal taxes to a sum of Es. 2 or such smaller amoiuit as 
may he prescribed, or ownership of house property of an annual rental 
value of not less than Es. 60 or such smaller minima as may be prescribed. 
Eor special constituencies, the nature and amount of taxes to be paid, 
and the educational qualifications for the franchise are prescribed by 
rule. 

Assam . — In Assam the local Government is invested with power to 
make rules to specify the qualifications of voters, but the law lays down 
certain conditions which must be fulfilled, i.e., pajunent in rates of a 
Tninimiim amount of Es. 2, or payment of or assessment to income-tax, 
or possession of a degree of a university, or practice of certain professions 
or occupancy of a holding or part of a holding which has paid not less 
than Es. 2 in rates, or* for a manager in charge of a company or firm 
occupying land or buildings within the mum'cipal limits, the occupancy 
of a building of a minimum annual rental value of Es. 50. 

The figures in table III give an idea of the growth in the size of the 
municipal electorate since 1919. Unfortunately, data for a complete 
comparison are not available. It will be observed that for the earlier 
year some provinces have only been able to supply figures for a number 
of municipalities. In the case of Madras, for instance, statistics for 12 
‘municipalities could not be furnished. In Bmrma, the number of muni- 
cipalities has increased since 1919 by 11, but the increase in the electorate 
was about 31,000. On the whole, it seems safe to assert that in all the 
provinces the electorate has strikingly increased. Thus, both in Madras 
and Bombay, even allowing for the fact that figures for certain muni- 
cipalities are not available for 1919 the increase from 58,554 and 166,776 
respectively to 215,348 and 505,091 is remarkable. An exact assess- 
ment of the proportionate increase is impossible in regard to the Central 
Provinces, where the 1919 figures do not give the number of 18 out of 
69 municipalities. Nevertheless, the rise in totals from 47,290 to 177,835 
is most significant. In the United Provinces and the Punjab the elec- 
torate has grown more than twice its i)revious size, while in Bihar and 
Orissa and Assam it has nearly doubled. 

4. Qualifications of candidates . — Every candidate for election to a 

municipality must be enrolled as a voter. In Madras, Bengal and Assam 
only male voters are ebgible for membership ; subject to this condition 
every voter can stand for election. In Bombay, the Central Provinces 
Bihar and Orissa and Burma any one who is enrolled as a voter can stand 
for election. Both in the United Provinces and in the Punjab, quali- 
fications of members are prescribed by rule. ’ 

5. Method of appointment of chairmen and vice-chairmen. ~bx Madras 
members of a municipal council elect the chairman from among them- 
selves unless Government otherwise direct. They may also elect one 
of them to be vice-chairman. 
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In Bombay both the chairman and vice-diairman, called president 
and vice-president, respectively, are elected in “ city ” municipalities. 
In others, the president is elected or appointed from amongst members 
ns directed by Government and the vice-president is elected subject to 
approval, in certain cases, of the Commissioner or the local Government. 

In Bengal, the law divides mimicipalities into those which can elect 
their chairmen and those which cannot. All vice-chairmen are elected. 

In the United Provmres the chairman is ordinarily elected but Govern- 
ment has the power to witlihold the privilege from any mimicipality. 
Vice-chairmen are elected. 

In the Pmijab election is the usual practice, but is subject to the 
approval of the local Government or the Commissioner according as the 
municipality is of the first or second class. A municipality can, however, 
petitition Government to appoint a president. Vice-presidents are 
elected. 

In the Central Provinces election of the president and \fice -president 
is prescribed by law. The distinctive feature of this province is that 
persons who are not members of the municipal committee, but are resi- 
dent within the municipality, are eligible for election. 

In Bihar and Orissa election is prescribed by statute and Govern- 
ment has the power to nominate a chairman, only if the Commissioners 
fail to elect one, and in some baclrward areas. All vice-chairmen must 
be elected. 

In Assam the chairmen of all, except a few scheduled municipalities, 
are elected. All vice-chairmen are elected. 

In Bombay, the United Provinces, Bihar and Orissa; the Central 
Provinces, and Assam no salaried servant of Government can be elected 
as president, and the election of such persons in the Central Provinces is 
subject to the sanction of the local Government. 

The number of elected and non-elected chairmen in municipalities is 
compared for the years 1884-85, 1894-95, 1907-08, 1918-19 and 1925-26 
in Table I. 

6. The ejreculive.— In Madras the chairman exercises the executive 
power of the municipal councils and is directly responsible for the carij’-- 
ing out of the municipal law. In Bombay the chairman’s duty is to watch 
over the finmcial and executive administration, and to exercise super- 
vision and control over Abe acts and proceedings of all municipal em- 
ployees. The executive power for the purpose of carrying out the pro- 
visions of the Act vests in the Chief Officer appointed by the municipality. 
In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, the Punjab, and the Central Provinces, 
the municipal committee itself transacts most of the business. The 
position in the United Provinces is similar, except that in municipalities 
which have no Executive Officer, the chairman is empowered to make 
appointments to and exercise disciplinary control over municipal servants 
drawing salaries below a specified amount and to make certain temporary 
appointments. He can also exercise such general powers as the board 
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may delegate to kim. The chief executive authority for o'rdinary ad- 
ministration is the executive officer who is appointed by the board by a 
special resolution. 

7. The establishment. — In Madras appointments to posts under a 
municipality are, with certain exceptions, made by the chairman in 
accordance with a schedule of establishments approved by the municipal 
committee. 

In Bombay the staff of officers and servants to be employed by the 
municipality, the respective designations, salaries, fees or other allowances 
of such officers and servants and their powers and duties are determined 
by rules made by the municipality. Appointments to posts carrying a 
salary not exceeding Es. 50 are made by the Chief Officer. 

In Bengal the number of subordinate officers and servants necessary 
for the municipality and the salaries to be paid to them are determined 
by the municipal commissioners. Subject to the scale of establishment 
decided upon, the chairman has the powers of appointment and dismissal 
of functionaries whose salary is Rs. 50 or less. 

In the United Provinces the power to appoint and to fix the salaries 
of temporary servants in case of emergency rests with the chairman, 
but the strength of the permanent staff (other than the executive officer, 
secretary, engineer, and health officer) required for the discharge of the 
duties of the board and the salaries to be paid to them are determined 
by a special resolution of the municipal board. The appointment of 
Secretar}' is made by the board but is subject to the approval of the Divi- 
sional Commissioner. 

A mimicipal board may, by a special resolution, appoint an executive 
officer, but such appointment and the salary and other conditions attached 
to it are subject to the approval of the local Government. 

In the Punjab, the municipal committee employs such officers and 
servants as it may consider to be necessary or proper for the efficient 
execution of its duties and determines their remuneration. But the 
Deputy Commissioner can require it to dismiss any officer or servant 
whom he considers to be incompetent, and the Commissioner is em- 
powered to prevent extravagance by requiring reduction of the number 
or the remuneration assigned to employees. 

In the Central Provinees, with the exception of the secretary, the 
health officer or any other special executive officer specified by the local 
Government by rules made under the Act, a municipal committee is 
empowered to employ such officers and servants as may be necessary 
for the efficient discharge of its duties. 

In Bihar and Orissa the commissioners determine from time to time 
what officers and servants are necessary for the municipality, and fix 
their salaries and leave allowances. The chairman has power to make 
appointments the salary of which is Rs. 50 or less. The creation of any 
appointment, the maximum salary of which is Rs. 100 and the increase 
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ill the maximum pay sanctioned, to an amount exceeding Rs. 100, is 
subject to the sanction of the local Government. 

In Assam the board determines the appointments and status of 
employees and fixes the salaries and allowances to be paid by it. But 
the appointment of any officer whose pay is wlioll}' or paitially contributed 
by local Government cannot be created or abolished without the local 
Government’s sanction and nomination to or dismissal from any such 
ajipointhient is subject to confirmation bi' the Commissioner of the divi- 
.«ion. 

Provincial Acts also provide for the ajipointment of committees for jmdras, soo-.' 
the disposal of business in some special branch of the administration, 
or for investigating and repoiting on sjiecial questions, or for the manage- 37 ^ 30 . 
ment of wards. The parent board delegates to these committees or sub- C. P., sec.3t, 
committees powers for the discharge of such duties as may be assigned , . 

to them. U. P., sees. 

104 & 112. 

sec. 

41. 

B. Si 0., 

SCO. 49. 
Bengal, 
secs. 50 & 

53. 

8. Fintclions . — ^Thc functions of municipalities in mo.st provinces arc 
similar. Generally, their duties arc to provide, maintain and promote 
the amenities of life for the civic pojnilation. Their activities fall under 
five heads, viz., education, public health, sanitation, medical relief and 
public works. 

Education . — Under education, their primary concern is the construc- 
tion, maintenance or aiding of elementary, and, not infrequently, of 
secondary schools. In some provinces, they are also the jirincipal agents 
for the introduction and promotion of the policy of comjmlsory primary 
education. 

Public health and sanitation . — In the sphere of public health they 
concern themselves with drainage, waten supply, conservancy, the pre- 
vention of epidemics and regulation of offensive and dangerous trades, 
vaccination and the registration of births and deaths. 

Medical relief . — To provide medical relief they may establish and 
maintain or aid public hosjiitals and dispensaries, including infectious 
ho.spital.s. 

Public works . — The public works under their control include the 
construction and maintenance of light railways and tramways, of roads, 
bridges culverts, and of public markets and slaughter houses, the removal 
of dangerous buildings, obstructions and projections in or upon streets 
and otlier public places, the lighting, watering and cleansing of public 
streets, the establishment and maintenance of public g.ardens and parks, 
libraries, museums and jiicture galleries, and the planting and maintain- 
ing of trees along the public highways. In times of famine they may 
also open relief works. 
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Municipalities also construct and maintain veterinary hospitals and 
fire brigades and hold fairs and industrial exhibitions. 

9. Soiores of levenue. — ^Municipal revenue is derived mainly from 
two sources — (1) taxation and (2) Government grants. Table IV com- 
pares the revenue derived from these sources for each of the six years 
ending 1925-26. 

The income from the principal taxes in force in different provinces 
is shovTi for different periods in table XII. .The taxes may be grouped 
under the folio vdng heads ; — (1) taxes on persons, (2) taxes on income, 
(3) taxes on fixed property, (4) taxes on profession, (5) taxes on animals 
and vehicles, and (6) taxes on trade. 

The taxes imposed on persons are the servants’ tax, the pilgrims’ 
tax and the tax relating to the occupancy of buildings or holdings based 
on circumstance and property. The tax on income is the surcharge on 
the income-tax. The property tax includes rates on buildings or lands 
o- on both. The profession tax includes taxes on companies, trades and 
callings. Most provincial laws permit taxes on animals and vehicles 
entering municipal limits or kept or plied for hire within such limits and 
taxes on dogs kept within municipal limits. 

Taxes on trade are the octroi and the terminal tax. Besides these 
taxes there are imposts which may be comprehensively described as rates 
levied for public services. In this class would fall the water rate, the 
drainage tax, the lighting tax, the conservancy tax, the special educa- 
tional cess and the sanitary cess. 

Poivefs of control of local Governments and their officials, over municipalities. 

The powers of direction, superintendence and control over munici- 
palities vested in provincial Governments are more or less similar in all 
the provinces, and maj' be grouped under four heads : — 

I. Powers of creation constitution, supersession, suspension and 
abolition. 

II. Powers over personnel, i.e . — 

(ff) office-bearers and members ; and 
(6) municipal servants. 

III. Financial powers in regard to — 

(al taxation ; 

(6) loans ; and 
(c) budgets. 

R’'. Powers of direct action in emergency. 

The local officers of Government, generally district officers and com- 
missioners of division, have powers of inspection and criticism. They 
can enter upon municipal property for inspection and call for information 
and records. District officers also have powers of direct action in an 
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emergency wliicli involves danger to life or threatens the public peace. 
The following description of the position in Madras will help to give 
nn idea of the nature and scope of these powers, 

I. Poivers of crmtion, consfitutio)), supersession, suspension and abolition. 

The local Government alone can create a new or modify the territorial 
limits, or abolish, an existing municipality. If a municipal council 
is, in its opinion, incompetent, or a persistent defaulter in the performance 
of its duties or guilty of exceeding or abusing its powers, the local Govern- 
ment can dissolve it or supersede it, for a period not exceeding two 
years. In the event of supersession, the local Government appoints a 
person or persons to carry on all or a portion of its duties. 

The local Government also fixes the proportion of elected to nominated 
members, subject to the minima prescribed by the law ; nominates the 
non-elected members and can remove certain disqualifications for mem- 
bership. 

II. Pou'crs over personnel. 

The local Government have to sanction the salary fixed by a muni- 
cipal council for a paid chairman ; and where a municipality is first 
created, may appoint all the members for a period not exceeding 18 
months. They can remove a chairman who, without sufficient e,xcuse, 
omits or refuses to carry out any resolution of the municipal council. 
They may require a municipality, in certain circumstances, to employ a 
health officer and a municipal engineer, fix their salaries and even appoint 
them, if the municipality fails to do so within a prescribed period. Where 
a municipality makes either of these aiipointments, its action is subject 
to Government approval. Nor can these officers be removed without 
such approval. Government servants in municipal employ cannot be 
dismissed without Government sanction. 

III. Finaneial powers. 

Taxation. — Every resolution of a municipal council, reducing or 
abolishing a tax, has to be'rcported to Government when a municipality 
is in debt either to Government or to the public, and is subject to Govern- 
ment’s approval. Approval is also required for the imposition of certain 
taxes, e.g., a surcharge on income-tax, and a pilgrim tax, and to the 
levying of a property tax on buildings at special rates. Exemption of 
any part of a municipality from the payment of certain municipal taxes, 
or the exemption from any tax or toll of any person or class of persons 
requires Government sanction. 

Budgets. — Every municipal council has to submit its budget to the 
local Government, which have the ])owcr to alter it if, in their opinion, 
adequate provision has not been made for the due discharge of liabilities 
in respect of loans, and for the maintenance of a working balance ; 
uor can the provision made for these purposes and approved by the local 
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Govemnient be altered at any time within the financial year without 
Government approval. 


IV. Poioers of direct action. 

The Government can ask for information and papers, suspend the 
execution, or cancel, any order of a chairman or of a resolution of a mum- 
cipal council, or suspend or cancel any license or permission granted by 
it, if such resolution, permission or license is considered to be xdtra vires, 
or likely to cause danger to human life, health or safety, or to lead to a 
riot or affray. In case of default by a council or its chairman in the 
performance of any dirty imposed by or under the municipal law, the 
local Government can order its performance within a prescribed period, 
and, if the duty is not performed, can entrust it to a person appointed 
b}'' themselves and recover the cost. 

The district officer can inspect municipal property and works, call 
for information and papers and suspend any resolution, order, license, 
permission or act of a municipal council if he considers immediate action 
to be necessary in the public interest. In an emergency he can also direct 
or provide for the execution of any work or the doing of any act which 
is within the power of the council or its chairman, if such immediate action 
is, in his opinion, dictated by confiderations of public safety. 


B. — Rural boards. 

In rural areas, the principal unit of local self-government is the 
district board. Local or taluk boards are their agents, which generally 
discharge such duties as may be entrusted to them by the parent board, 
under the latter’s control. In 1926-26 there were 196 district and 581 
taluk or local boards in the Governors’ provinces.* The jurisdiction 
of these bodies covered 727,379'733* square miles and included a popula- 
tion of 211,127,308,* 

Oomposition . — In Madras, not less than Jths of the members of a 
district board must be elected. The remaining Jth are nominated by 
Government, nomination being made partly 'with a view to providing 
for the representation of the Muhammadan community and the depressed 
and backward classes. The proportion of elected to nominated members 
in taluk boards is the same as in district boards. In Bombay, both in 
the district and taluk boards the proportion of elected members is the 
same as in Madras. In Bengal the law provides that not less than one- 
half of the members of a district board and not less than |rds of the 
members of a local board may be elected. In the United Provinces 
all members of district boards except two have to be elected. Of the 
two members nominated, one is ordinarily selected to represent the 
backward and depressed classes. In the Punjab, the proportion of 
elected and non-elected members is determined by the local Govern- 

*Exoluding Burma for which information is not available. 
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ment for both district and local boards. In Burma, the proportion of 
elected members is fixed at 6/7ths of the total number of members as 
regards “ circle ” boards, which correspond to local or taluk boards in 
other provinces. As regards district coimcils, the provision is that 
ordinarily all members' other than those co-opted shall be elected by 
members of “ circle ” boards. In Bihar and Orissa, the elected members 
of a district board must not be less than -^ths of the total. Nomination 
of the remainder is designed primarily to secure representation of mino- 
rities and of expert Icnowledgc or exj^erience in the administration. 
The same rule applies to local boards. In the Central Provinces, the 
proportion of elected to nominated members is 5 : 1 for district councils, 
while for local boards it is 3 : 1 . In Assam not less than 4/5ths of the 
members of a local board have to be elected. Botli in the Central Pro 
vinces and Assam Government officials arc not eligible even for nomin i 
tion. 

The actual numbers of elected and nominated members in the dilferen' 
provinces in 1925-2G, and, where available, for earlier years, are give", 
in respect of both district and .subordinate boards in Table II. 

The electorate . — In all provinces, an elector must ordinarily be a 
British subject, of 21 years of age (except in Burma, where the age limit 
is 18 years), of sound mind and possessed of a residential qualification. 
In JIadras, except where there is no taluka board, election to district 
boards is made by members of the taluka board. The basic electorate, 
therefore, is the talulca electorate, which rests on a proprietary or tenurial 
intere.st in land of the annual rent value of not less than Bs.lO, or on 
payment of income-tax or a profession tax or a tax levied on companies, 
or of Rs. 3 a year as house tax. A retired pensioner or discharged non- 
commissioned officer or soldier of Ilis ^lajcsty’s regular forces is exempt 
from the proprietary, tenurial and fiscal qualifications. In Bombay 
qualifications of electors for district and taluk boards are identical. 
The monetary value of the interest in land qualifj-ing for a vote varies 
from Rs. 8 to Rs. 32. Assessment to any ta.x imiioscd by a local board 
other than toll or octroi is an alternative qualification to the possession 
of an interest in land. In Bengal, as in Madras, members of district 
boards are elected by the local boards. At elections to local boards, 
persons possessing the franchise for union boards ma)- vote in area? 
in which the Bengal Village Self-Government Act of 1919 is in force. 
Only male persons of 21 years of ago or over, who have a place of resi- 
dence within the union and have paid a minimum cess of Re. 1 under 
the Cess Act of 1880 or a union rate have the union board franchise. 
In areas not affected by that Act, the qualifications of a voter are mem- 
bership of a union committee or payment of a minimum amount of 
Re. 1, either ns a road cess or on account of the chaukidari tax, or posses- 
sion of a minimum annual income of Rs. 240 or, in the case of graduates 
or licentiates of a university or pleaders, membership of a joint family, 
one of whom is qualified for election. In the United Provinces the 
qualifications arc tenancy of land, of which the rent may be as low ag 
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Rs. 25 per annum for permanent or fixed rate tenants and as liigli as 
Rs. 50 for otlier tenants, assessment to income-tax or to a tax on cir- 
cumstances and property or possession of certain stated educational 
qualifications. In the Punjab also, interest in land or the payment of a 
tax forms the basis of the franchise. Por instance, an owner of land, 
within the board’s jurisdiction which is assessed to land revenue in a 
sum not less than Rs. 15 per annum, or an assignee of land revenue 
amounting to not less than Rs. 30 per annum, or a tenant or lessee of 
Crown land for a minimum period of 3 years on which u minimum annual 
rent of Rs. 15 is payable, or an occupancy tenant of land assessed to 
a land revenue of not less than Rs. 15 can be a voter. The other financial 
qualifications are assessment to income-tax, or payment in the preceding 
year of a minimum sum of Rs. 2 on account of a cess, rate or tax pay- 
able to the board. Besides these, there is a limited class of voters, whose 
qualification is status or office. To the former category belong the 
retired or discharged non-commissioned officers or soldiers of His Majes- 
ty’s regidar forces ; to the latter, functionaries known as zaildars, inam- 
dars or lambardars. In Burma, election to district councils, which, 
is the name given to district boards, is by members of circle boards. 
The age of majority is 18 years. The fiscal qualifications are payment 
of land revenue, or capitation tax, or a tax on circumstances and pro- 
perty or income-tax or, in the case of non-residents, ownership of pro- 
perty, or payment of a tax on the income derived from such property, 
or assessment to land revenue on not less than 10 acres of land for a 


minimum period of 6 years. In Bihar and Orissa, holding an estate, 
which pays a minimum cess of Rs. 12 p. a., or tenure of land which is 
assessed for purposes of local cess to a minimum of Rs. 100 p. a. or hold- 
ing as a raiyat land which is liable to an aggregate rent or local cess vary- 
ing respectively between Rs. 16 and Rs. 64, and 0-8-0 and Rs. 2, or 
assessment to income-tax or to a cess in a minimum sum of Rs. 1-8-0, 
quabfies for a vote. Professional men, such as barristers and pleaders, 

! nd persons possessing certain educational qualifications, e.g., matricula- 
tion and school leaving certificates, can also become voters, provided 
that they have been resident within the electoral circle during the pre- 
ceding 12 months in any holding in respect of which a chaukidari tax 


has been paid during such period. In the Central Provinces, 2/3rds 
of the members of district councils, as the boards are called, are elected 
by members of local boards from among themselves, and l/6th are 
“ selected ” by the elected members. The qualifications of voters for 
local boards are (1) the holding of land assessed to a minimum 
land revenue varying between Rs. 50 and Rs. 100 or (2) tenancy of land 
in respect of which an annual rent varying between Rs. 10 and Rs 25 
is paid, or (3) possession of a minimum annual income derived from 
sources other than agriculture, of Rs. 250, or payment of a special annual 
school rate of Rs. 3, or more m Berar. In Assam, assessment in respect, 
of mumcipal or cantonment rates or taxes to an aggregate minimum 
amount which vanes between Rs. 1-8-0 and Rs. 3, or to income tax or 
to a ta, of „ot loss than He. 1 in a onion nndor Chap. HI of Z Bengll 
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Municipal Act, 1876, or in certain constituencies, to a chaulcidari tax of 
not less than a similar amount confers the franchise in the Muhammadan 
and non-]\Iuliammadan constituencies. In other constituencies, owner- 
ship of land of assessable value of not less than Es. 15 per annum or 
liability to pay a local rate of not less than Ee. 1 per annum constitute 
the proprietary and fiscal qualifications. In addition, a retired pensioner 
or discharged officer, non-commissioned officer or soldier of His Majesty’s 
regular forces or the Assam Eiflcs and, in the Assam Valley and Surma 
Valley planting constituencies, superintendents or managers or engineers- 
or medical officers emploj’ed on a tea estate are also eligible to vote. 

The general disqualifications arc conviction for a criminal offence 
involving imprisonment for a specified period or possession of an unsound 
mind. 

The deficiency of the figiucs supplied for 1919 makes an accurate 
estimate of the increase in the size of the electorate of rural boards — 
both district and taluk — or similar smaller organisations difficult. Never- 
theless, as in the case of municipalities, the broad conclusion that there 
has been a substantial or even remarkable increase can be safely drawn. 
Thus, in Madras the figures increased from 1'12 to 8'G2 lacs or more than 
seven-fold. In Bombay, the increase would seem to have been cquall)’' 
striking, though the fact that tire figure of ’65 lacs for 1919 omits all 
the taluk boards in the Northern Division and 66 'taluk boards in Sind 
and the Central Division, besides a few such boards in the Southern 
Division, imposes a caution on generalisation. In the Punjab the 
electorate has more than trebled ; in the United Provinces, the 1919 
statistics do not include information about 13 out of 48 areas. Still, 
it is impossible to describe an increase in the number of voters from a 
little under ten thousand in that year to over a million in 1926 otherwise 
than as most striking. In the Central Provinces, direct elections arc 
made to local boards, and not to district councils. In this province, it 
seems safe to state that the electorate has probably increased fourfold. 
In Assam the increase of approximately 1*55 lacs represents a percentum 
rise of nearly 179. For Bengal, figures for 1919 are not available. In 
the case of Bihar and Orissa comparison is impossible as in 1919 the 
elective sj’^stem was not in force in the province. Burma shows an un- 
accountable decrease of 1*80 lacs approximately as compared with 1922,. 
which is the first year in which elections were held. 

Qualifications of candidates . — In Madras, Bombay, the United Pro- 
vinces, the Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Provinces 
and Assam, every candidate for election to a district or its subordinate 
board must be registered on the proper electoral roll ; no other special 
qualification is prescribed. In Bengal, every male person of the age of 
21 who is a member of the union committee within the area under the 
authority of a local board, or has during the year immediately preceding 
the election has his fixed place of abode within the subdivision for which 
the local board has been established and has either (a) paid a sum of not 
less than Es. 5 as road cess ; or (6) been possessed of a clear annual 



■income of Ks. 1,000 or belongs to a joint family, one of whose members 
fulfils either of the qualifications described above and is also a graduate 
or licentiate of a university or a pleader or a muktear,^is qualified for 
election as a member of the district or local board. 

The disqualifications for membership are a sentence of imprisonment, 
bankruptcy, interest in a subsisting contract made with or in any -work 
done for a local board, except as a share-holder of an incorporated com- 
pany, or service under the board. The disqualification imposed by a 
sentence of imprisonment can generally be removed by the local Govern- 
ment. In Madras, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, 
the Central Provinces and Assam salaried ofiicials of Government are, 
broadly speaking, disqualified for election. In Bombay disqualification 
on the ground of Government service is confined to judges of a civil court. 
In Bengal and Burma, Government service is not a disqualification for 
election. 

The executive — 

(a) Appointment of chairman or president . — ^In Madras, the president 
is appointed by the local Government unless election is authorised by the 
board. In practice, however, nearly all the chairmen are now elected. 
In taluk boards the election is the normal procedure. In Bombay, 
the law provides for ejection of the president of both classes of boards. 
No salaried servant of Government is eligible for election. In Bengal, 
the position is the same as in Madras, except that the election of president 
is subject to the approval of the local Government. In the case of local 
boards, the approval of the Divisional Commissioner is required instead 
of that of the local Government. In the United Provinces, the office 
is elective but Government sanction is required if a person is elected to 
be chairman for more than two successive terms. In the Punjab, the 
local Government decides whether the chairman shall be elected or 
appointed. In 1925-26, there were only two elected chairmen of district 
boards in this province. The legal position in regard to local boards in 
the Punjab is the same. In Biu'ma, the chairmen of both district councils 
and circle boards are elected in accordance with rules made by the local 
Government. In Bihar" and Orissa, the chairmen are elected everywhere 
in the province, except in the Chota Nagpur division, where they may be 
either elected or appointed. In case of local boards, election is the prac- 
tice, though it is subject to the approval of the district board. In the 
Central Provinces, the chairman is elected ; while in Assam also the office 
is elective, unless a board requests the local Government to appoint its 
chairman. 

(b) Appointment of staff. — In Madras all officers other than the Dis- 
trict Engineer and the District Health Officer are appointed by the 
president subject to rules made by the local Government. Appoint- 
ment to the office of District Engineer or District Health Officer is sub- 
ject to the approval of the local Government. In the case of taluk 
boards all officers are appointed by the president subject to rules. In 
Bombay, the district local board appoints its officers and those of the 
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taluk local board, subject to Government control which is exercised to Sec. 11! 
prevent extravagance. But Government contribute 2/3rds of the salary 
of the Chief Officer, Engineer or Health Officer if appointment of any 
of these officers is approved by it. In Bengal, the appointments are 
made by the boards, subject to rules made by local Government and to 
approval by the Divisional Commissioner wlicn the .salarj' involved is 
Es. 100 or more. The Inspector of Local Works is appointed by the 
local Government. In the United Provinces, the Punjab and Burma 
officers and servants arc appointed by the board itself, subject to rules 
made by the local Government. In Burma, confirmation by the Com- 
missioner is required in respect of appointment to the posts of Secre- 
tary and Health Officer and of any other officer specified by the local 
Government. Appointments of officers of circle boards are made by 
the boards subject to bye-laws made by the di.strict council. In Bihar 
and Orissa, all appointments, including those of the District Engineers 
and District Health Officers, are made by the board, but the sanction 
of the local Government is required to appointments carrying a salary^ 
of Rs. 300 p. ni. or more. The Inspector of Local Works, as in Bengal, 
is appointed by the local Government. In the Central Provinces the 
approval of the local Govermnent is required to appointments to certain 
posts under the council. The officers of local Boards are also appointed 
by the district council, subject to similar conditions. In Assam appoint- 
ments are made subject to rules or conditions prescribed by the local 
Government whose approval is required to appointments to certain 
offices, e.g., that of the Board Engineer and Health Officer. Assessors 
and Collectors of taxes for the construction of railways and tramways 
and Inspectors of Tx)cnl Works arc appointed by the local Govern- 
ment. 

(c) Apj)ointmenl of co7umit(ccs . — Por the convenient and expeditious 
dc.spatch of business all provincial Acts provide for the appointment 
of standing and ad hoc committees and of joint committees to consider 
matters of importance to more than one board. 

(d) Disposal of business . — In Madras the president is the chief exe- 
cutive officer of a Iward, In Bombay, the president lias powers of 
general control but the chief executive is the Chief Officer. In Bengal, 
the United Provinces, the Punjab, Burma, Bihar and Orissa, the Central 
Provinces and Assam, the board is the principal executive though certain 
powers may be delegated to the chairman. 

Functions , — Like municipalities district borads are charged generally 
with the adoption and promotion of measures calculated to improve the 
safety, health, comfort and convenience of the people living within 
their jurisdiction. Such differences of detail as exist between the two 
classes of bodies arise from the different requirements of rural and urban 
areas. The principal duties of rural boards arc the construction and 
maintenance of roads, the planting of avenues along public highways, 
the provision and protection of the water-supply for human use, and 
of canals, tanks, etc., for irrigation, for the use of cattle and generally 
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for purposes connected with, agriculture, the opening, aiding and main- 
taining of hospitals, dispensaries and schools, the dissemination of 
sanitary knowledge, the establishment of rest houses, markets, etc., the 
management of poimds and ferries and properties and institutions 
entrusted to them, the inception and control of relief works in time 
of famine, and the aiding of agriculture by the promotion of agricul- 
tural exhibitions or the establishment of model farms. Except in Bengal 
and Bihar and Orissa, these bodies are also specifically empowered to 
undertake the construction of light-railways, tramways and ropeways. 
The maintenance of veterinary hospitals is a duty common to boards 
in all provinces ; the provision of facilities for improving the breed of 
cattle is specially entrusted to them in some provinces. Vernacular 
education is their principal charge ; but other forms of education are 
not outside their purview. The training of teachers, school inspection 
and the granting of scholarships are also included in their duties. 

Sources of revenue . — The main tax in force in rural areas for the use 
of district boards and their subordinate units is the local rate which is 
levied on the annual value of land,. In Madras this is known as the land 
cess and consists of (a) a compulsory rate of 6^ per cent, on the annual 
rent value levied and (6) an optional rate of not more than three pies in 
the rupee which may be levied separately for the purposes of both dis- 
trict and taluk boards. In Bombay also the cess may be made up of 
two elements, viz., the obligatory rate, which is the same as in Madras 
and the optional which can be imposed only on the application of the 
board and may be any multiple of 3 pies, subject to the maximum per- 
centage of one anna in the rupee, or per cent. In Bengal the impost 
is called the road cess, and is levied under the Cess Act of 1880 at a 
rate not exceeding \ anna per rupee on the annual value of lauds and 
the annual net profits of mines, quarries, railways, etc., the rate being 
fixed by the board. In the United Provinces the maximum rate is 6| 
per cent, on estates which are not subject to the Benares Permanent 
Settlement Eegulation, 1795, and 2h annas per acre in areas subject to 
the regulation. In the Punjab the maximum rate is 12 pies in the rupee 
of the annual value of land. In Bihar and Orissa it is levied at the same 
rate as in Bengal. In Assam the maximum rate is one anna and four 
pies for every rupee of the annual value of land. In the Central Pro- 
vinces the maximum rate is per cent, of the land revenue. In addi- 
tion special cesses upto the same maximum percentage, i.e., per 
cent, may be imposed with the approval of the local Government for 
the maintenance of schools and roads. 

The other forms of taxation vary. In Madras they include a tax 
on companies, a profession tax, a tax on houses, and tolls on vehicles 
of transport, besides a tax on persons entering or leaving by railway 
any place of pilgrimage. This last tax requires the previous sanction 
of the Governor General in Council before it can be imposed and has to 
be earmarked for the improvement of places of pilgrimage. In Bombay 
the additional taxes are (i) a cess on water rate and (ii) generally, any 
tax which a local anthority may be authorised to impose by any laws 
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made by the local legislature unthouttho previous sanction of the Gov- 
-ernor General in Council. In Bengal the additional sources are receipts 
from tolls and fei-rics. In the United Pro\'inccs a tax may be levied 
according to tlieir circumstances and property on persons 'wliose income 
is at least Bs. 200 per annum, subject to a maximum of i pics in the 
rupee as to the rate, and to an aggregate prescribed by rule. In the 
Punjab, a district board may impose with the prenous sanction of the 
local Goveinment any tax scheduled ns exempted from Section 80-A 
(3) (a) of the Government of India Act and. with the previous sanction 
of the Governor General in Council, any other tax. Besides these taxes 
receipts from ferries may be a source of revenue. In Bihar and Oris.sa 
additional sources of revenue are tolls on bridges, fees charged at fairs 
and exhibitions and for the use of staging bungalows, serais and veteri- 
nary dispensaries. In the Central Provinces license fees, tolls on vehi- 
cles, market fees for the right to expose goods for sale and fees on the 
registration of animals arc leviable. In addition a .special occupancy 
rate may be imposed according to circumstanOes and property on persons 
occupying houses, buildings or lands to be applied cxolusivcl}' to the 
maintenance of schools. In Assam a license fee on carts and carriages 
maj' be levied. 

Powers of control of local Governments and their officials over rural boards. 

As in the case of municipal board.s, the powers of direction, superin- 
tendence and control vested in local Governments relate to — 

(1) the creation, supervision and-abolition of boards ; 

(2) the composition of boards, i.c., approval or determination of 

the number of members to be {a) elected and (b) nominated, 
and (c) regulation of the method of appointment of presi- 
dents ; 

(3) the regulation of the qualifications of (i) candidates and (ii) 

voters ; 

(4) the modification of the territorial jurisdiction of boards ; 

(6) the nomination of a proportion of the members ; 

(6) the lev^nng of new and the abolition or the reduction below or 

increase above prescribed minima and ma.xima rc.spectively 
of rates of taxation already in force ; 

(7) the scrutiny of budgets ; and 

(8) the suspension or cancellation of orders of chairmen or the 

resolutions of boards to prevent annoyance to the public, 
danger to human life, or disturbance of the public peace and 
the adoption of measures to ensure (i) the doing of certain 
acts, and (ii) the recovery of the expenditure involved. 

Tlie power to create new boards and modify the territorial limits of 
existing ones, to supersede them temporarily or abolish them for incom- 
petence or persistent default of duty or for abusing or exceeding their 
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powers is enjoj-ed by all local Governments. The emergent powers 
referred to in (8) can be exercised by local officials, viz., the district 
officer or the divisional commissioner. A report of the action taken with 
reasons in full for the exercise of such powers has to be submitted to 
Government. Government can, however, require a board to perform 
any duty imposed on it by the law, in respect of which default has 
occurred, within a specified time, and, if the order is not carried out, 
can have it carried out through an agency appointed by itself. 

In Madras the boards fix in the first instance the total number of 
members and the proportion of elected members, subject’ to the legal 
minimum. The local Government has the power to modify or cancel 
the decision of the board after giving reasons and considering explana- 
tions. In Bombay and the Central Provinces the local Government 
prescribes by rule the number of members and the proportion of elected 
and nominated members subject to the statutory minima or maxima. 
In Bengal, the Pimjab and Assam the same power is exercised by noti- 
fication. In the United Provinces the local Government has only the 
power to nominate 2 members.'^ 


The qualifications of electors and candidates are prescribed by law 
in Madras, Bombay, the United Provinces, the Central Provinces and 
by rules made by the local Government in Bihar and Orissa, Burma, 
the Pimjab, Bengal and Assam. 

The powers of rural boards with regard to taxation have already 
been generally described. As regards the budget, procedure varies. 
In Madras each district board has to submit its budget to the local 
Government which can require modification of it in case of failure to 
provide for the due discharge of liabilities in respect of loans or for the 
maintenance of a working balance ; and, if a supplementary budget 
has to be made in the course of a financial year, changes with regard 
to provision for debt require Government sanction. In Bombay, the 
local Government have retained no power of intervention. In Bengal, 
the power of revision and approval is vested in Commissioners. In 
the United Provinces, the local Government can require the revision 
of a district board budget which must be submitted to it for approval, 
so as to ensure the maintenance of a prescribed balance, or the appro- 
priation of a Government grant to the purpose for which it was allotted, 
or adequate provision for the repayment of loans, or for any other object 
for which the board is legally liable. In the Punjab, the power of 
approval is vested in the Deputy Commissioner and the final power of 
re\’ision in the divisional Commissioner. In Burma, the position is 
practically the same as in Bengal, the Conunissioner being the approv- 
ing and revising authority, and the sanction of the local Government is 
required only to the reduction of the standing balance prescribed by 
rule. In the Central Provinces, mamtenance of the standing balance 
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or tlie central Government. But it altered the bases of general adminis- 
trative authority. Prior to the coming into operation of the constitu- 
tion set up by the Government of India Act, 1919, there was no classi- 
fication of subjects as central and provincial, and consequently no 
formal assignment of general administrative responsibility in relation to 
any particular function of government to the Government of India as 
opposed to the local Government or mce versa. In the financial sphere 
there was no real separation between central and provincial revenues, 
but inasmuch as the revenue and expenditure of all the High Courts 
were included in a so-called provincial head, that revenue and expendi- 
ture figured in the annual financial statement of the local Government 
concerned and was open to discussion in the local Legislative Council 
in accordance with rules made under sub-section (3) of section 80 of the 
Government of India Act, 1915. 

7. The scheme propounded in the Report on Indian Constitutional TUeaUoca-^ 
Reforms and thereafter embodied in the Government of India Act, t;ons°between 
1919, necessitated a formal classification of all the subjects of govern- executive ^ 
ment as central and provincial subjects and the treatment proposed 
for the High Courts in tliis respect by the first authority charged with Revolution 
the duty of formulating proposals for the classification of subjects, Buies, 
namely, the Peetham Committee, would have made the constitution 
and powers of all the High Courts a central subject. For entry 16 in 
the list of provincial subjects proposed by that Committee ran as fol- 
lows : — 

“ Administration of justice, including constitution, maintenance 
and organization of courts of justice in the province both of 
civil and criminal jurisdiction, but exclusive of matters 
relating to constitution and powers of High Courts, and 
subject to Indian legislation as regards constitution and 
powers of courts of criminal jurisdiction ” 

and the exclusion of matters relating to constitution and powers of High 
Courts would have brought those matters within the Committee’s pro- 
posed central subject 39, namely, “ all matters expressly excepted 
from inclusion in the provincial list.” 

The Government of India, commenting on the proposed provincial 
entry in question in paragraph 64 of their 4th reforms despatch,[^observ- 
ed as follows : — 

“Item 16 would give the provincial legislatures power to alter 
without previous sanction the jurisdiction of civil courts. 

Changes may possibly be made wliich will react^not merely 
on the public but on the High Courts and the Privy Council, 
but we are prepared to face this contingency. We think 
that in addition to matters relating to the constitution of 
High Courts, matters relating to the constitution of^^Chief 
Courts and the Courts of Judicial Commissioners should 
also be excluded. The definition of the item as],^a^whole 
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In Madras union boards are a pre-reforna creation. Provision for 
their establishment was, in fact, made in the Madras Local Boards 
Act, 1884 (Act V of 1884). Village panchayats are also a pre-reform 
creation, but provision for creating them was made in the Village Pan- 
chayat Act, 1920 (Act XV of 1920), which was passed after the issue of 
the Government of India resolution of 1918. Similarly, in Bombay, 
village panchayats are the creation of the Bombay Act IX of 1920^ 
The Bengal union boards are now governed by the Bengal Village Self- 
Government Act, 1919, (V of 1919), which amended Act III of 1885. 
In the United Provinces village panchayats are governed by Act VI of 
1920, and in the Punjab by Act III of 1921 — a post-reform measure. 
In Bihar and Orissa the new imion boards come imder the Bihar and 
Orissa Village Administration Act of 1922, which amended the Bengal 
Local Self-Government Act of 1885. In the Central Provinces provi- 
sion for the creation of village panchayats was made by the Village- 
Panchayats Act of 1920, while the Act which regulates their creation, 
powers and functions in Assam is the Assam Rural Self-Government 
Act of 1926, which amended the Assam Local Self-Government Act of 
1915. 

Composition . — The effect of the Madras Local Boards Act, 1920 
(Act XIV of 1920), on the composition of union boards was that the 
number of elected members of union boards was fixed at a minimmn 
of Jths ; the president was made elective, and the board was given power 
to appoint standing and other committees. The village panchayats 
established imder Act XV of 1920 in this presidency are elected in the 
manner prescribed by the local Government and the president is elected 
by the panchayats. In Bombay, also, the members of village panchayats 
are elected, the only ex-officio member being the local revenue Patel. 
The office of president is elective. The Bengal Village Self-Govern- 
ment Act of 1919 did not alter the legal provision made in this behalf 
in the earlier Act of 1885. The practice, however, of the post-reform 
Government has been to increase the number of elected members. The 
chairman is elected and the election is not subject to the approval of 
the district board. In the United Provinces the members of a village- 
panchayat as well as the sarpanch are appointed by the Collector of 
the district. In the Punjab both the members and the sarpanch are 
elected in accordance with rales made by the local Government. In 
Bihar and Orissa all members of the union boards and village panchavats- 
are elected. The president of a union board is either elected by" the 
members or appointed by the chairman of the district board, and, if 
he is a member of a panchayat he is himself sarpanch. Otherwise, the- 
panchayat selects its own sarpanch. In the Central Provinces the 
members of village panchayats are partly elected. Every resident 
Muhadam (a village official) is ex-officio panch. The chairman is 
elected. In Assam, the village authorities and their chairmen are all 
elected. 

The electorate . — ^In Madras every male person resident in the village- 
who has completed his 25th year is entitled to vote. In Bombay, the 
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tige of majority is 21 and there is an additional qualification which enforces 
xesidence in the village for 3 months before the publication of the voters’ 
list. As in hladras, only men are eligible. In Bengal the restrictions 
as to sex and the age of majority are the same as in Bombay. In addi- 
tion, an elector must be pa 3 dug Re. 1 as cess. These qualifications are 
•enforced in areas in which the Bengal Village Self-Government Act of 
1919 operates. In areas where the older Act of 1885 is still in force, 
the pajnnent of a road cess or a chaukidari tax to a minimum amount of 
Re. 1 during the yejir preceding an election constitutes the fiscal quali- 
fication for eligibility as a voter. In the Punjab everj' male British 
subject or subject of an Indian State of sound mind and not less than 
21 years of age residing in the village is entitled to vote, if he is a voter 
for a district board election or as.scssed to the chaukidari tax. In Bihar 
•and Orissa the age of majority is 18. Tlie other qualifications arc owner- 
ship or occupancy of a dwelling house within the union or panchayati 
circle, together with the pajunent of any sum as chaukidari or union 
tax. This applies to areas in which the Village Chaukidari Act of 1870 
and the Chota Nagpur Rural Police Act of 1914 arc in force. In other 
areas qualifications are prescribed by the local Government. In the 
Central Provinces the electorate is composed of all adult persons resid- 
ing or holding property in the panchayati circle. In Assam, every 
male person of sound mind over <hc age of 25, who is a resident in the 
village is entitled to vote. Only the Central Provinces appear to allow 
non-purdanashin women to become voters. All the other provinces, as 
has been indicated, confine the franchise to males. 

Qualifications of candidates . — In Madras all persons qualified ns voters 
are eligible for election as panchaj'atdars. In Bombay, non-residence, 
conviction by n criminal court to a term of imj)risonmcnt e.xcccding 6 
months, or removal from office on account of unfitness or persistent 
remissness in the discharge of duties during a period within 5 3 'ears 
from the date of election, constitute disqualifications from membership. 
In Bengal, Bihar and Orissa, and Assam, the qualifications for member- 
ship are identical nith those prescribed for voters, except that in Bengal 
the person must also be able to read and write, in Bihar and Orissa he 
should not be less than 21 years of age and in Assam conviction or im- 
prisonment for more than one month for an offence involving moral 
turpitude, or for bankniptcy or insolvency or requirement to furnish 
security for good behaviour are disqualifications. For union boards in 
Bengal the condition of litcracj' is not prescribed. In the Punjab one 
panch must be literate. All the others, provided they are not less than 
25 years of age, must be either lambardars or sarbarahkars or persons 
who have paid not less than Rs. 5 as local rate on land of which thej’’ are 
recorded as oAvners, or who pay the district board not less than Rs. 10 
per annum in the form of an)'' other cess or rate or tax. Conviction for 
an offence implying a defect of character and insolvency constitute 
disqualifications. In the Central Provinces ownership of houses and 
proprietorship or tenancy of land are additional qualifications required 
of candidates. Also candidates must not be less than 21 years of age 
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Dismissal from public service, conviction by a criminal court to impri- 
sonment exceeding 6 months or the holding of a share or interest in 
contracts with or on behlaf of panchayat are disqualifications. 

The executive . — The executive is the panchayat itself. But in Madras 
officials of a union board are appointed by the president subject to rules 
made by the local Govermnent. In Bombay, the sarpanch appoints 
all officials other than the secretary who is appointed by the panchayat. 

Functions . — The functions of ^dliage panchayats and union boards 
are more or less similar to those entrusted to their larger prototypes in 
the niral as well as the urban sphere. Village communications, village 
lighting, village conservancy, village works of public utility, such as 
the sinking and repairing of wells, and village protection are their prin- 
cipal duties in Madras. The district or taluka board within whose 
jurisdiction the panchayat has been constituted may, at any time, mth 
the panchayat’s consent, delegate to it some of its own faunctions, of 
which the establishment and maintenance of elementary schools, and 
the provision of medical relief arc the most important. The local Gov- 
ernment may also, subject to conditions, transfer to a panchayat the 
management, protection and maintenance of village forests, or any 
village irrigation work. The Bombay Village Panchayat Act; 1920, 
makes similar provisions. In Bengal, imion boards have the additional 
responsibility of securing the due performance by dafadars and chauki- 
dars of the duties imposed upon them. The union committees appointed 
under the Bengal Act of 1884 are agents of and subject to the control 
of the district board, but the nature of their functions does not differ 
materially from that of other bodies of this class. In the United Pro- 
vinces the local Government may also call upon a panchayat to assi.st 
officers of Govermnent in the performance of their duties, and, to make 
local inquiries on the requisition of a magistrate or a revenue officer. 
Further, they have certain judicial functions. In the Punjab, the local 
Government may impose cetrain duties of police on village pancha3’^ats. 
In the Central Provinces the obligation to co-operate with the officers 
of Government is prescribed. In most ])rovinces, provision for the 
delegation of fimctions to village authorities by the district boards, or, 
in some cases, also by officers of Government is made on the same lines 
as in the Madras law. 

Poioers of control of local Governments and their officials over village 
authorities . — The powers of control over union boards and panchayats 
vested in local Governments are generally similar to those enjoyed in 
respect of municipalities and rural boards. The main difference is that 
in some provinces a greater measure of control is vested in the district 
officer or commissioner. In all provinces the number of members con- 
stituting a panchayat, their method of election and the removal of dis- 
qualifications for membership are regulated by local Governments by 
rules or otherwise. Powers of suspension or abolition vest in the local 
Government in Madras, Bombay, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, Central 
Provinces, and Assam. In Bengal and the United Provinees, the com- 
missioner and the district officer respectively can exercise this power^ 
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Appointment and removal of servants is regulated by rules framed b} 
tbe local Government in Madras, tbe United Provinces, and Assam. 
In the Punjab, only the election, suspension and removal of the panch 
and sarpanch are subject to rules made by the local Government. In 
Bombay the local Government only has. power to hear appeals against 
reduction of the number or the emoluments of panchayat employees. 
In Bangal and Bihar and Orissa, such powers of control over establish- 
ment as are entrusted to an outside authority vest in the district officer. 
Powers of inspection and examination are retained in most provinces 
and entrusted either to special officers or to the district magistrate or 
the divisional commissioner ; Bombay is the only exception. Local 
Governments also have powers to make rules to regulate such matters 
as the transfer of functions to these bodies, the preparation and sub- 
mission of budgets, audit of accounts, procedure for the conduct of 
meetings. Assessment and collection of such taxes as these village 
institutions are permitted to levy under the law is also subject, in most 
jirovinces, to Government rides or to Government approval. 

D. — Representation of minorities. 

The provision made by the various local Governments for the re- 
presentation of minorities or classes of the commmiity, whether by 
nomination or by the creation of separate electorates, is summarised 
in the following statement. In Bombay and the United Provinces 
provision exists for the separate election of Muliammadans to both 
municipal and district boards. In Assam such provision is confined to 
local or district boards, and does not extend to mimicipalities. In the 
Punjab the local Government can prescribe the number of representa- 
tives of each class in municipalities. Provision also exists for the sparatc 
representation of Muhammadans in the Calcutta Corporation. In Madras, 
the Central Provinces, Bihar and Orissa and Bengal excluding Calcutta, 
the representation of minorities is secured by nomination. On the 
Rangoon corporation the proportion of members of each community or 
interest is fixed. 


Statement showing means of representation of minority communities on 
municipal and rural boards in different provinces. 


Madras city . . Ropresontation of Muhammadans and Section 6 (/) of 

other minorities is secured by nomi- Madras City Muni- 
nation. cipal Act, 1919, as 

amended upto date. 


Madras district muni-. Ditto 

cipalities. 


Section 7 (3) of 

Madras District 
Municipalities Act, 
1920, as amended 
upto date. 


Madras local board? 


Ditto 


Section 9 (6) of 

Madras Local 

Boards Act, 1920, as 
amended upto date. 
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Statement showing means of representation of minority communities on 
municipal and rural boards in different provmces — contd, 

Bombay city . , Tlioro ore no separoto special consti- .... 

tuenoios for represontntion of Mu- 
hommodana and other minority com- 
munities. Inequalities of represen- 
tation arc corrected by nomination. 

Bombay district muni- Governor in Council proscribes by rules Section 11 (c) (ii) of 
cipabties. the number to bo elected inter alia Bombay District 

by sections of inliabitants. Model JIunicipalities Act, 

rules provide for separate election by 1001, as amended 

Muhammadan and non-JIuham- upto date, 
madan wards. 

Bombay eity muni- Government has power to make rules Section 10 (1) (c),of 
cipalities (major prescribing the number of wards to Bombay Citj' Muni- 
towns). bo constituted for Muhammadans, cipalities Act, 1925. 

non-Muhammadans and depressed 
classes in each Municipal borough 
and the number of councillors to be 
elected by each. 

Bombay local borads . Government has power to secure by .Section 5 (4) of Bom- 
nomination representation of do- bay Ijocal Boards 
pressed classes if and where ncces- .\et, 1923. ns amend- 
sary. Rules provide for separate cd upto date, 
election by general and Miiham- 
madan constituencies. 

Calcutta . . , The local Government is competent to Section 6 (i) (ii) of 

appoint councillors to secure rcpro- Calcutta Murn'ctpal 
sontation of minoriliex including Act, 1923, ns amend- 

backward and labouring classes. Tlio od upto date and 

law also provides for separnto repre- schedules III and 
sentation of Muhammadans by elec- IV. 
tion. 

Bengal district muni-' 

cipalities. Representation of Muhammadans and .... 

> other special communities on local 

Bengal local and dis- bodies is secured by nomination, 
trict boards. J 

United Provinces The local Government makes provision .Section 11 (1) (6) of 
municipalities. by rule for the special represontntion United Provinces 

of classes of the community such ns Municipalities Act, 

Muslims and non-Musljms. 1910, as amended 

upto date. 

United Provinces dis- Proportion of elected members to be .Sections 4 and 6 of 
trict boards. elected by Muslim electorates is laid United Provinces 

down by law. District Boards Act, 

1922, ns amended 
upto date. 

Punjab municipalities The local Government has power to Sections 12 and 240 
prescribe by nde the number of re- (1) (c) of Punjab 

prosentatives of each ward or class. jfunioipnlities Act, 

1911, as amended 
upto date. 

Punjab district boards The mode of appointment or election Sections 11 and o.'i (1) 
of members is doterraiiiod by rules (rf) of the Punjab 

made by the local Government. District Boards Act, 

• 1884, as amended 

upto date. 
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Statement showing means of representation of minority communities on 
municipal and rural boards in different provinces — concld. 

Rangoon municipality Theie is a fixed proportion of members Section 7 and Schedule 
of each community and interest. I, Chapter I, 

Rangoon Municipal 
Act, 1922, as amend- 
ed upto date. 

Burma municipalities The local Government has power to Sections 7 and of 
determine the number of members Burma Municipal 
and manner of their election, so as to Act, 1898, as amend- 
provide, among other things, for the ed upto date, 
representation of classes of inhabi- 
tants. 


Burma district coun- There is no specific provision in law for Section 7 of Burma 
cUs and circle the representation of Muhammadans Rural Self-Govom- 

boards. and other communities, but rules ment Act, 1921, as 

provide for separate representation amended upto date, 
of different communities. It is possi- 
ble for such clashes to be represented 
. . by nomination. 


Representation of minorities and Section 13 (1) (ft) of 
special interests is secured by ap- Bihar and Orissa 
pointments made by local Govern- Municipal Act, 1922, 
ment as far as possible. and seetion 8 (2) («) 

of Bihar and Orissa 
Local Self-Govern- 
ment Act, 1923, as 
amended upto date. 

Central Provinces') Local Government has power to make Section 10 (4) of Cen- 
municipalities. rules regulating the mode of election, tral Provinces Muni- 

sclection and nomination of mem- cipalities Act, 1922, 

beis. But there are no sepaiate as amended upto 

>■ electorates or reservation of seats date. 

Central Provinces dis- for Muhammadans or minority com- Section 79 (1) (iii) of 
trict councils and munities on municipalities or rural Central Provinces 

local boards. boards. Deficiency in the repre- Local Self-Govern- 

sentation of minorities is made up by ment Act, 1920, as 

J nomination. amended upto date. • 

Assam munici|)alities . Elected members are elected by joint Section 296 (2) (1) of 
electorate of all communities. Gov- Assam . Municipal 
emment may correct inequalities by Act, 1923, as 
nomination. amended upto 

date. 

Assam local boards . Muhammadans and non-Muhamma- Section 4 (2) of Asssam 
dans form separate electorates. Local Self-Govein- 

Rules require that claims of castes, ment Act, 1916, as 

communities and interests not ad- amended upto date 
equately represented by , elected 
members should be taken into con- 
sideration in appointing nominated 
members. 


Bihar and Orissa muni-' 
cipalities. 

Bihar and Orissa dis- 
trict borads. 
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PAET III.— WORKING OR LOCAI. BODIES. 

The following account of the working of representative institutions 
in the sphere of local self-government is based mainly on annual reports 
issued by provinces, and on special reports submitted to the Govern- 
ment of India in 1923, 1924 and 1927. It does not pretend to be com- 
plete, or to be founded on first hand observation. 

A. — IMUNICIPALITIES. 

In Madras two factors are said to have affected local self-govermnent 
during the quinquennium ending 1926. The first was the increase of 
non-official membership and control ; the second finance. The first 
factor is reported to have resulted in a quickening of civic consciousness. 
The electorate showed this in a steady increase of the percentage of 
voters who cast their votes in contested elections. In 1920-21 the figure 
was 58-3 per cent., in 1925-26, the percentage was CO or above in 64 
municipalities. The financial feature of the period was the prevalence 
of high prices which restricted both the scojie of municipal activity 
and the ability of the local Government to enlarge the measirre of their 
financial assistance. Nevertheless steady, if not striking, progress was 
made in the domain of medical relief and education. The number of 
municipal hospitals and dispensaries rose from 94 in 1920-21 to 101 in 
1925-23, the number of out-patients treated at these institutions from 
1.887,897 to 2,150,802. There was also increase in the number of mid- 
wives maintained for maternity work. The number of boys in elementary 
schools rose in the same period from 48.039 to 74,870; of girls from 
16,490 to 28,218. The number of schools maintained for depressed 
classes or in their interest increased from 160 to 192. By 1924-25, 11 
municipalities had taken up the question of town-planning. Incidence 
of taxation per head of population living Avithin municipalities showed 
an increase Avithin the period, and ordinary receipts exceeded ordinary 
expenditure. The main complaints were that the general percentage of 
the revenue collected to the demand was deteriorating, that municipal 
accounts were not being properly kept, and that resort to fresh taxa- 
tion to improve the amenities of civic life was a duty which few boards 
cared to face. 

Like iMadras, Bombay reports a growth of civic consciousness. In- 
terest in elections increased ; attendance of members at meetings was 
satisfactory. Men whose one object is promotion of the public weal 
are said to be coming forward -to play their part in civic affairs. Two 
branches of administration, education and public health, which pro- 
foundly affect the life of the community, evoked both interest and 
endeavour. Expenditure on education increased from 30 to 43 lacs; 
on pubhc health and cognate conveniences such as drainage, water 
works, etc., from 70 lacs, to 1*1 crores. Even smaller municipalities 
showed a tendency to push on with schemes of drainage and water 
supply. The larger municipalities, such as Karachi or Ahmedabad, 
financed big projects of this nature by means of loans raised in the open 
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markct, at a reasonable rate of interest. nV.. 5 per cent, per annum. 
Tliey also did not hesitate to resort to additional taxation for the service- 
of these loans. For primary education, some municipalities raised 
more money by taxes. The incidence of taxation increased from 
Es. 3-11-5 in 1920-21 to Es. 5-7-G in 1924-25, and the yearly revenue 
proved adequate to meet existing standards of expenditure. The main 
defects of financial administration were reported to be neglect and delay 
in the disposal of audit notes, and faulty and perfunctory collection of 
revenue. Thus arrears of revenue -which aggregated Es. 2-96 lacs in 7 
municipalities in 191G-17 rose to 11-37 lacs in G4 municipalities in 1924- 
25. The defect of financial policy is said to be reluctance to resort to 
additional taxation which is vital to the improvement of civic amenities. 

The psychological faults of the electorate arc reported to be loj'alty 
to caste rather than conviction, and allegiance to caprice rather than 
reason. ^Members of committees are said to have been swayed no less 
by considerations of community and caste, principally in Sind and in 
the Deccan. Azotes are .stated to have been cast at elections for caste 
candidates. ^Members of committees, it is said, favour men belonging 
to a particular community for appointments, and are liable to be partial 
to them after appointment if things go wrong. Tlie example is given 
of eleven, school bo.ards where teachers were selected not for competence 
but because they belonged to a particular community. 

In the United Provineex. according to the Governor in Council, there 
has been marked deterioration in municipal administration. In some 
municipalities, it is .said, meetings arc called to discuss matters of com- 
paratively trivial import, and adjournments are numerous owing to 
prolixity of debate. The spirit of caste and communal or political 
parti.sanship is often prominent. Hindu and Muslim cliques are not 
unknown. Eoads maintained by municipalities arc reported to have 
progressively deteriorated. The water supply was in a precarious con- 
dition in many areas. Bad organisation of the sanitary staff was. it is 
reported, reflected in defective sanitai-y administration in several places. 
Education alone is said to have roused interest and activity. 

Financially. 1925-2G marked an improvement. During the years 
immediately preceding, the tendency was for recurring expenditure to 
outstrip recurring income ; the excess was met from balances. Direct 
taxation has not grown in popularity. There is said to be a tendency 
to revert to octroi. Accounts were only tolerably kept. The percentage 
of collections, though slightly improving, onl}’ touched 79-93, and was 
lower than in cither Bengal or Bihar and Orissa. The record of the 
larger municipalities is described as “ not unencouraging'’. 

There have been two elections since the inception of the reforms. 
Both are reported to have been keenly contested. The general election 
of 1922 was fought on political lines because the Swarajists made a bid 
to capture the municipaliti s. Ii. 192: the elections turned largely on 
communal and personal issues. 
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In Bengal municipalities outside Calcutta seem to have taken great 
interest in public health. The question of improving the water supply 
received attention. Preventive measures to check the spread of epi- 
demic diseases, of which cholera and malaria are the more formidable, 
were a common feature of municipal administration. Municipahties are 
reported to be beginning to utilise their power under the Food Adul- 
teration Act, to have foodstuffs like ghee and milk examined in order 
to ensure a pure supply of these articles. In the history of adminis- 
tration, there is little else of special importance to record. The incidence 
of taxation showed a steady increase, from Rs. 2-11-7 in 1920-21 to 
Rs. 3-1-5 in 1925-26. But the increase is said to be inadequate to meet 
the demands of a pohcy of real civic development. For this, fresh 
taxation is required ; and municipalities in Bengal are said to be no 
more eager than municipal bodies elsewhere in India to face the task. 
The tendency to treat audit notes wdth indifference extends also to this 
q)residency. According to the Bengal report for 1925-26 replies to 9 
references made by the audit department were received after a year ; 
while in 77 cases the period was six months. The percentage of collec- 
tion to demand is described as low ; though an average of over 90, which 
is typical of the province, will be treated as high in other parts of India. 

Elections are said to have aroused interest. The annual reports 
apeak of a high percentage of voters going to the polls. Thus in 1923-24 
in Kalna town 75 per cent, of the electors voted ; in 1924-25, the attend- 
ance in one town was 80 per cent. ; in 1925-26, North Barrackpore 
recorded the remarkable figure of 85 per cent. It is reported that in 
Bengal unsuccessful candidates frequently resort to civil courts and take 
out injunctions against their successful rivals. The result is interference 
with municipal administration. Not a small proportion of meetings — 
the figure varies, but was as high as nearly 1 in 8 in 1924-25 — fail for 
want of a quorum. 

In the Punjab, also, the figures reflect a growing interest in elections 
on the part of the electorate. Thus in 1923-24, elections were held in 
27 municipalities, 61 per cent, of the seats were contested and 50 per 
cent, of the registered votes were polled. In 1924-25, 418 seats out of 
270 were contested and in one municipahty, viz., Kasur, 80 per cent, 
of the electors voted. In 1925-26 general elections were held in 16 
municipahties, and about 70 per cent, of the electorate participated. 
But the expansion of representative institutions is reported to have 
given new scope and direction to communal activity. Municipahties 
have not escaped the influence of communalism. The redistribution of 
seats among communities according to their population as modified by 
their voting strength adversely affected Hindu and Sikh representation, 
and caused resentment among both these communities. The removal 
of official control from within is stated to have widened the arena for 
the clash of communal rivalry and party factions. This has not been 
without its effect on admimstration, which, it is said, has suffered 
especiaUy by the elimination of Hindu members with long experience 
in municipal affairs. But there were also municipahties which were 
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free from tliese unfortunate influences, wliicli worked only for civic 
good, and in whicli tlie withdrawal of official control only had the effect 
of stimulating the interest of the non-officials. In 1921-25, the attend- 
ance of members was reported to have been satisfactory. Laliore and 
Amritsar are said to have shown originality and initiative in the conduct 
of affairs. Both maintained night-classes for labourers, and Amritsar 
.started a campaign of edac.ation in hygiene for the populace. Mooltan 
introduced compulsory primary education and other municipalities 
followed suit. Expenditure on public health had increased from 18-65 
lacs in 1920-21 to 73-13 lacs in 1923-24. Schemes of drainage, water 
works and electrification were receiving attention. Municipal accounts, 
however, were 5<aid to be defective, and, the management of municipal 
properties not sufficiently organised or energetic to make the properties 
properly remunerative. 

The reports from Bihar and Ori'fm also speak of deterio”ation. Tliis 
is attributed directly to action taken in the spirit of the reforms. The 
withdrawal of internal official control from bo.ards is said to have been 
one of the responsible factors; the hold which the nen-co-operation 
movement acquired over the province the other. The inexperience and 
ignorance of the increased electorate is reported to have provided uon- 
co-operator.s with their opportunity. The result is s,aid to have been 
defiance, in m'lny cases, of Government. Centralisation of Govern- 
ment control is dc-scribed as having made interference difficult. Local 
officials have onlj’’ advisory functions, and theii- advice, it is .said, was 
often disregarded. The ultimate dependence of the minister on the 
politicallj^ minded is said to have weakened the effectiveness for practical 
purposes, of liis powers of control. The disturbing influence, it is said, 
IS not confined to the political factor. ,Even in fairly well-administered 
boards, caste and communal rivalry a.rc considered to have baneful 
plaj'. The electorate is regarded as being, on the whole, apathetic ; 
and to be re.sponsive primarily to the n.ppeal of comraunalism. 

Concrete examples of a fall in the level of administrative efficiency 
are stated to be unsatisfactory assc.samcnt and collection of revenues, 
a high percentage of remissions, .slack supervision over the staff, neglect 
of conservancy and roads. In 1925-26 the liabilities of 10 muiucipalitics 
are reported to have exceeded assets owing wholly, or in part, to the 
failure of the administration to collect their dues. In 1932-23, cases 
of misappropriation of public money were discovered in (! municipa- 
lities. 

The inclination to resort to new taxation, or evep to raise rates of 
taxation now in force to the statutory maxima, is said to be absent ; 
and continued stagnation is predicted ns the inevitable result of finan- 
cial timidity and inertia. 

In the Central Provinces the widening of the electorate is said to h.ave 
stimulated interest in municipal elections. For instance, the reconsti- 
tution of 8 municipalities under the Act of 1922 brought a large number 
of electors to the polls. The attendance of voters is said to have averaged 
StAT. Co.M. — VOL, TI. T, 
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60 per cent. A similar stimulus might be said to have been suppbed 
by the policy of emancipating committees from internal official control 
wbicb was started earber. Some committees were not free from poli- 
tical bias, but, on the whole, politics did not appreciably influence the 
policy or administration of municipal bodies. Relations with the 
officials of Government remained friendly. Education and pubhc health 
claimed the attention of the popular element, and some municipaUties 
are reported to have introduced compulsory primary education, and to 
have assumed control of public dispensaries. They have also shown a 
desire to take charge of their own water and other public works. Gene- 
rally they are described as not being averse or indiflterent to schemes of 
development. The real obstacle to expansion would appear to be the 
narrow difference between income and expenditure which has not always 
been on the credit side. The impact of the more democratic constitu- 
tion of the boards on the administration is reported to have affected 
efficiency by making the exercise of authority over the staff less impartial, 
and the collection of demand less effective and prompt. 

The Assam reports pay tribute to the interest taken by mimicipal 
commissioners in the work. Average attendance at meetings was well 
over 50 per cent. Party feeling hampered administration in some 
places, but instances of this are said to have been rare. The defects of 
administration were said to consist in slack supervision, indifferent 
observance of account rules, delay in disposal of audit notes. Einance 
is described as the most formidable bar to progress. In 1920-21, the 
financial position of most boards was said to have been unsound. In 
1925-26, the income was 9*5 lacs, and expenditure 9-25 lacs. The change 
was not sufficient to justify an access of optimism. The need for resort 
to increased taxation is, therefore, frequently emphasised in the annual 
reports. Without fresh taxation, it is pointed out, essential civic require- 
ments, such as improved conservancy, better water supply, more effective 
lighting, or a wide dissemination of elementary education cannot be 
satisfied. 

B. — ^Rurai. boards. 

Madras . — ^In Madras Presidency, education and Public Health are 
reported to have claimed special attention from district and taluk boards 
during the period 1920-21 to 1924-25. Both elementary and secondary 
schools showed a steady increase in numbers and enrolment. The 
number of elementary schools for boys and girls rose from 8,240 to 
W,947, that of secondary schools from 115 to 163. The corresponding 
increase in the number of pupils was 185,000 and 10,000 respectively. 
The chief event in the Hstory of pubhc health administration was the 
introduction with government aid, of a complete and self-contained 
samtary staff m each district which is stated to have worked with sus- 
tained energy. Tffie boards also maintained a number of hospitals and 
dispensaries-the figure was 415 in 1924-25-which treated, on an average, 
over J imlhon out-patients m a year. The boards maintained mero 
than 25 thousand miles of roads at a cost, which in 1924-25 amounted 
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to Bs, 103'S1 laklis. The fimncbl position of these bodies, ho\vcvor, 
is said to have been unsatisfactory except towards tlic end of the period 
under review, expenditure Iiaving been in excess of rccciiits. In 1023- 
21. income exceeded o.xjienditurc. and 1021-25 was a year of equilibrium. 
Audit rcport.s arc stated to have disclosed an unsatisfactory state of 
affairs in .come boards. Genera }I\' the record of administration would 
nppear to have been one of steady and useful progress. 

The following figures showing the percentage of votes polled in circles 
or ward.s where elections wore contested ma}’ be of interest. They 
show, on the whole, a stc,idy increase during the last 3 yeans in the pro- 
portion of elcctons actually taking part in contested elections : — 
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required for public works. The increase in revenue, whether derived 
from taxes or from government grants, which has enabled boards to- 
meet the rise in expenditure has evidently left no margin for expansion. 

Bengal- The Bengal reports also pa)^ tribute to the keen interest, 
sense of duty and good work of non-official chairmen of district boards 
and of their colleagues generally. The libera li.^ation of these bodies 
is reported to have increased their popularity by enlarging the field of 
service open to public spirited non-officials. Special attention is said 
to have been devoted to the expansion of medical relief, the improvement 
of the water supply, and the encouragement of primary education. In 
the domain of public health, the record of progress shows an increase 
in the number of dispensaries, the formation of anti-malaria societies, 
the inauguration of an active campaign against Knla Azar. the dissemi- 
nation of simple precautionary information about cholera, and the 
distribution of medicines and disinfectants during outbreaks of the 
disease, the subsidising of private doctors to settle in rural areas. Ap- 
pieciation of the need of imprornng the water supply is stated to he 
widespread. and efforts made in this direction are er'idcnced by the 
increase in exiienditure on inauitcnance and new works from 0-8 lakhs 
in 1920-21 to O-O lakhs in 1924-25. mo.st of the money being provided 
by government. The number of schools is reported to have risen in the 
same period from 37.871 to 41.490. Vocational and technical education 
is also said to have claimed attention. For instance. Mymensing main- 
tained a school for specialising in bamboo work ; and there Avcrc tech- 
nical schools at Midnaporc and Kliulna. The main complaint, which 
is not peculiar to Bengal, is of the inadequacy of the existing revenue 
to provide for the growing needs of a population of 42 millions scattered 
over 70.000 square miles, and of the reluctance of local bodies either 
to raise loans or to utilise their powers of taxation. For instance, in 
1919. a conference of representatives of district boards is reported to 
have been opposed to increasing the cess. 

United Provinees . — Until 1st February 1923, when the new District 
Boards Act came into force, district boards in the Ujiitcd Pxo^mces 
were governed by the Act of 1906. The popular complaint against the 
older boards was that they were too much under official control. The 
tahsil committees appointed by the boards were considered to be of 
little value. According to the Commissioner of Fyzabad, it was difficult 
to infuse any enthusiasm and sense of responsibility into them, partly 
owing to the fact that literate members could not easily be found. The 
record of the old boards was described as one of substantial achievement. 
They had expanded facilities for education, organised medical relief, 
created^ veterinary departments for the care of cattle in rural arciis, 
and paid careful attention to such minor, but, to the Aullager, important 
matters as pounds, femes and road-side arboriculture. In the sphere 
of sanitation they had not made much headway j since 1920-21 reports 
on the condition of metalled roads had become gloomy, and the financial 
condition of most boards was said to be discouraging. In 1920-21 all 
boards showed deficits on a comparison of normal receipts and expendi- 
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ture. In 1921-22 aggi-egate expenditure was in excess of the aggregate- 
income and boards met the deficit from accumulated balances. The 
new boards which came into being on a wider franchise, with a larger 
non-official membership and under non-official chairman were heirs to 
this cramping heritage, though the law gave them power to levy a tax 
on circumstances and property. According to the report for 1924-25. 
only one district board had made use of this power. Elsewhere the two 
sources of revenue namely Government grants and the land cess were 
not added to, but expenditure was kept below the income. Objectively 
the new boards are reported to have shown no advance on the old. 
Administration is reported to have been carried on in tolerable fashion. 
Primary education received more interest. The control of local metalled 
roads was taken over by the boards from the Public Works Department. 
Two districts were brought under the operation of the District Health 
Scheme which aims at providing a local organisation for grappling with 
local health problems. The only notable features are said to have been 
an increase in the attendance of non-official members, more meetings 
and. in some cases, longer and less fruitful debates, and a tendency 
to interfere in details which is said to handicap the boards’ executive- 
officials. The new non-official chairmen are stated to have maintained 
their authority and the majority of boards did not let extraneous political 
issues distract their proper business. According to the report for 1925- 
26. the elections, in most cases, were keenly contested. 

Punjab . — In the Punjab de-officialisation has, so far, taken the form 
of an increase of elected members ; only two district boards have asked 
permission to elect their chairman. Communal antagonism and sus- 
picion which are reported to have marred the history of local self-govern- 
ment in this ' province might partially explain this phenomenon. But 
the reconstitution of these bodies with a larger elected element is reported 
to have increased public interest in their activities. Most boards meet 
regularly once a month, and the practice of appointing sub-committees 
for expeditious despatch of business is extending. Boards have not been 
slow to raise local rates to the maximum permitted ; in 1924-25 all 
except two had done so. Some boards have also introduced a tax on 
profession or haisiyat. But the income from these sources, though it 
has increased, has not grown sufficiently to meet the expanding wanta 
of the community or the demands of progress. The local Government 
are reported to be contemplating a policy of assistance for improving 
medical relief in rural areas, and for stimulating the commmiications 
of the province. This has already been done in the domain of 
elementary education, expenditure on which rose from 44'41 lacs in 
1920-21 to 62'18 lacs in 1924-25. Enthusias m among boards for 
educational progress is said to be marked. The number of students 
has increased and has been balanced by an increase in the nmnber 
of teachers. But though one or turn districts have shown keenness 
and made interesting experiments, generally facilities for medical relief 
are stated to have made little headway. Eeports commend the 
energy of non-official chairmen and condemn the many instances 
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embezzlements and irrcgularitie by district board employees disclosed 
by audit. 

Bihar and Orissa . — In Bihar and Orissa public liealfli and elemeidaiy 
education are rej)orted to liave absorbed the interest of district boards. 
Gaya liad an intensive sanitation .scheme in operation wliich aimed at 
reducing mortality in a limited area by the omjdoymcnt of a large medical 
.staff. The recommendation of tlic Legislative Council to establish one 
dispenser}' in the area included within the jurisdiction of c.ach I'jolice 
station was adopted ns an ideal, and endeavour was made to work up 
to it. In 1921-25 the number of these institutions maintained by district 
boards had risen to 319. In 1920-21 the number was only 178. In 
some districts sanitary ofiic(T.s imj)artcd elementary instTUction in 
hygiene to villagers and advised them how to talcc .simple prccantionary 
measures during epidemics. The report for 192-1-25 speaks of ])rompt 
measures taken to combat an ontbre.ak of cliolera. H.\'i)enditure on 
education had risen during the .same period from IS‘95 to 29’21 laklis. 
The increase was due to both improvement of the salarie.s of teachers 
and incrcivsc in the nnmbcr of schools. In Saran free primary cdurntion 
was in force in nil schools. Jfost boanis continued to award scdiolarships 
for medical, engineering and other technical education. In the domain 
of public works, increase of e.vpenditurc barely kept })ace with the rise 
in price of material. Tlic enlargement of the unoilieial clement in, 
and of unoflicinl control over, district hoards did not affect the regii- 
larity of meetings. I\Iost boards met with the frequency prescribed by 
law, but debates showed a tendency to become j)rolraetcd. The average 
attendance of non-official mcmber.s was described in the 1921-25 report 
as high, and as indicative of lively interest in tlicir duties. In the Tirliut 
and Orissa divisions, and in certain districts outside those 'divisions, the 
capture of boards by non-co-operators is .'jaid to Imvo resulted in the 
subordination of administration to politics, but, according to the latest 
report, in some of these areas the electorate liad been alienated by the 
results of this tendency. More common defects arc .«aid to be inter- 
ference with employees, and neglect of o.vport- advice. But the chief 
obstacle to ndvaiiccracnt of amenities Jind standards is said to be the 
state of the finances. For, apart from Government grants, the income 
tends to remain stationary, and the capacity of Government to make 
grants is limited. 

Central Provinces . — In the Central Provinces, where like Assam, 
Goverirmcnt contributes nearly linlf the revenue of district councils, the 
need for fresb taxation as constituting tlie condition jwecedcnt to jwogress 
is emphasised. According to the latest available report the wide powers 
of taxation conferred by the Local Self-Government Act of 1922 were 
beginning to be exercised. Nagpur had imposed a cess on the guining 
and pressing of cotton. Damoh was lev 3 dug an additional cess on land. 
In Berar, a special school rate was in force. District councils were 
assuming control of dispensaries and Government had transferred to a 
number of boards the duty of maintaining public Avorks situated within 
their jurisdiction. The results of the exjeiimcnt were said tTbe con- 
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flicting. Some district councils liad risen equal to tlie responsibility ; 
some bad failed. There was complaint of lack of proper organisation 
to discharge the responsibilities connected with public works. Ex- 
penditure on education had risen steadily from 1920-21, and in 1924-25 
amounted to 25'49 out of a total expenditure of 65’39 lakhs ; but the 
result measured in ternis of increase of pupils was considered to be 
unsatisfactory. The keeping of accounts temporarily deteriorated but 
was reported to have improved. The need to give the servants of district 
councils security of tenure and, generally, to define their conditions of 
service was emphasised. Attendance of non-official members of district 
councils rose from 32 per cent, to 54 per cent, under the more popular 
constitution established by the Act of 1922 ; but the interest shown by 
the electorate is stated to have been feeble. Relations between district 
cormcils and district officers are reported to have remained cordial 
throughout the period imder review. 

Assam . — ^Assam reported the same absence of advance owing to 
inelastic finances. The policy of placing district boards on a popular 
basis was steadily followed. The prescribed number of meetings was 
held by the majority of boards. According to the provincial report 
for 1922-23, the non-official chairmen generally proved to be wise and 
careful administrators, and equal to their duties. Though the first 
results of the enlarging of the non-official element and the reduction, 
of official control were said to be impatience of official control and the 
growth of factions, the last report speaks of a dawning realisation of 
responsibility. The 1924-25 report spoke of useful work that was on 
the whole accomplished. But the main conclusion was that with their 
existing income, more than half of which consisted of grants made by 
the provincial Government, the boards were finding it difficult even 
to maintain present standards, and that advance was impossible without 
resort to fresh taxation. And, as in other provinces, popular control 
is said to have reduced the strictness of supervision over accounts, and 
to have increased the reluctance to treat with severity subordinates 
found to be guilty of fraud. 

0. — Village authorities. 

Reports on the working of the smallest units of rural local self- 
government are not complete. Such accounts as are available show a 
chequered history. In Bombay village panchayats were reported in 
1923-24 to have proved a failure. The main causes of failure were 
said to be the unpopularity of direct taxation, the reluctance of candi- 
dates to stand for election, the inexperience of those elected, the inade- 
quacy of funds, and the want of power to deal with petty civil and 
criminal cases. The general verdict was that the villagers viewed with 
apathy these institutions which could only be regarded as being in 
advance of public opinion. In Bengal, on the other hand, village self- 
government is reported to have shown vitality and done useful service 
in spite of the opposition which village committees received at the hands 
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of non-co-operators. The extension of medical relief, elementary edu- 
cation and the provision of a wholesome water supply are stated to 
have engaged attention. The measure of their utility would appear 
to have been limited mainly owing to straitened finances — ^in 1924-25 
only a sum of Es. 4 lakhs is said to have been available for expenditure 
on communications, water supply, etc. — and in some instances by reason 
of the existence of factions and of party strife. The reluctance to raise 
revenue by resort to fresh taxation was not less marked in Bengal. In 
Bihar and Orissa, union boards formed under the provincial Village 
Administration Act of 1922 were gradually replacing the union committees 
formed under the Bengal Local Sclf-Glovernment Act. The new bodies 
have larger powers and responsibilities. But the 1924-25 report pre- 
sented a disappointing pictiue. Office-bearers were said to have evinced 
little interest, an complaint was made of the want of public spirit, 
of aversion to taxation, and of dissensions and party feeling. In Assam, 
village authorities were reported in 1923-24 to have done useful work 
in the judicial sphere but to have proved disappointing in other respects. 
Outside the judicial sphere, the record of panchayats in the Punjab 
does not show interesting endeavour or achievement ; and reluctance 
to impose taxation is marked. The United Provinces reports speak of 
extraordinary diversity of opinion regarding the value of village pan- 
chayats. These bodies have been created primarily to deal with pettj 
litigation and rural sanitation. The munber of cases dealt with by 
panchayats is said to have steadily increased, but the principal benefit 
is considered to have boon not diminution of the volume of litigation 
in the ordinary courts but reduction of the cost of litigation in cases of 
local indebtedness vdth consequent reduction of the local rates of interest. 
In regard to village sanitation, opinion about the work done by pan- 
chayats is said to be divided. Progrc.ss would a.ppear to be slow, though 
not devoid of promise. 


D. — Local bodies and non-co-operation. 


The efiect of the non-co-operation movement on local bodies varied 
in diSerent provinces, both in its nature and duration, and may now 
be said to be defunct in most, and on the wane elsewhere. 


Madras . — In Madras there were resignations from one or two mimi- 
cipalities, but, broadly speaking, local bodies were not included in the 
ban against institutions created by or drawing their authority from 
Uovemment. In Madras attempts are said to have been made in some 
places to prevent pajunent of municipal taxes, and resolutions favouring 
prohibition and the use of khaddar were passed. » National education ” 
of the type favoured by Mr. Gandhi and his foUowers evidently found 
support m some quarters. The renaming of streets after leaders of the 
nationalist movement, and proposals to present addresses of welcome 
^ them are reported to have been the other manifestations of the in- 
fluence of this movement. The local Government abolished one muni- 
cipa,l council and temporanly superseded another. The provincial 
Legislative Council also passed a law requiring coimcillors to take an 
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'Oath of allegiance before they could take their seats. Government 
sought to combat the movement for non-payment of taxes by exempting 
cattle and municipal land from taxation. The verdict of the Madras 
Government is that, on the whole, the movement had little effect on the 
course of local self-Govemment in the presidency. 

Bombay . — In Bombay, the efiect of the movement on local self- 
Government was localised and not pronounced. Generally, municipa- 
lities are stated to have evinced a desire to seek the help of Government 
and its officers, especially in educational matters. But some towns 
felt the shock of the first onset. For instance, in Nadiad, 11 members 
of the mimicipal council including the chairman and vice-chairman 
resigned from the mimicipality. Ahmedabad and Surat had to be super- 
seded for 2 and 3 years respectively owing to persistent default in respect 
of maintaining primary schools according to the requirements of the 
Bombay District Municipalities Act. No such striking instances of 
deliberate breach of the law by local boards are reported. Non-co- 
operators are said to have been even less successful in their attempt to 
capture district boards, though at Bardoli, in the elections held in 1920- 
21, pressure is said to have been used by them to prevent voters from 
voting. 

Bengal . — In Bengal, the Swarajists captured the majority of seats 
in the Calcutta elections, and are reported to have established a dicta- 
torship of which the main feature is described as the subordination of 
civic administration to political and party ends. Except primary educa- 
tion, no aspect of civic activity is considered to have received impartial 
attention. Refusal to allo\v recovery of arrears of taxes by distraint 
from notable suppoters of the Swaraj party is cited as an example of 
partisanship. In the rural field, Swarajist opposition to local self-govern- 
ing institutions is stated to have been directed against the application 
of the Village Self-Govemment Act, 1919. The object of this act, which 
was to develop the formation of units of Village Self-Government, is 
described as having been misrepresented as an insidious attempt to 
impose fresh taxation ; and in 1921, the law had to be actually with- 
drawn from 227 recently constituted union boards in Midnapore district. 
But, with this exception, and that provided by Calcutta, the non-co- 
operation movement is said to have produced no distinctive effect on 
the method or spirit of local self-government. 

United Provhices. — The United Provinces reports chronicle nothing » 
of note on the subject, beyond the success secured by non-co-opeartors 
in the municipal- elections of 1923. In the district boards, which are 
described as the natural field of the landlords, their success was incon- 
spicuous. In the case of neither class of local body did their presence 
produce any destructive results. Instead of wrecking these institutions, 
they tried, though not always with success, to improve on the work 
of^their predecessors. 

Central Provinces . — In the Central Provinces their record in electoral 
contests was more or less similar. Their advent to office was, in some 
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cases, marked by political demonstrations, e.g., tke flying of national 
flags, tke picketing of liquor shops, and tke support of national schools. 
But this phase is said to have been short-lived and the general verdict 
is that the municipalities in which non-co-operators were in the majority 
differed but little from other municipalities. 

Punjab and Assam . — On local bodies in the Punjab and Assam, the 
non-co-operation movement would appear to have made no impression. 

Bihar and Orissa . — In Bihar and Orissa, the municipalities of Bha- 
galpur and Gaya and the district board of Monghyr are reported to have 
suffered maladministration as a result of the impact of the movement. 
Encouragement of the weaving and wearing of khaddar, utilisation of 
primary schools as channels for Swarajist propaganda, attempts to sub- 
ordinate administration to the dictates of outside political bodies like 
the district Congress committees, are mentioned as overt manifestations 
of the Swarajist regime in areas where Swarajists had secured a majority 
on local bodies. But a few individual instances, e.g., that of Samasti- 
pore, of administrative efficiency, and freedom from party eccentricities 
are also cited. 


E.— Legislative Councils and local self-govebni.ibnt. 

In Madras the reformed Legislative Council had to deal with one 
measure which, in the atmosphere of the early days of non-co-operation, 
must have been regarded as contentious, and which the popular element 
might have looked upon as providing an embarrassing test of their sense 
of responsibility. This was the bill to amend the District Municipalities 
and Local Boards Act in order to require members of these bodies to 
make the oath or affirmation of allegiance to the Crown. The bill was 
introduced by government and was passed. The other important 
govenunent measure adopted by the Council was a law authorising local 
bodies to impose a tax on entertainments. Private Bills dealing with 
the raising of the rate of tolls levied on carts, the diversion of accumula- 
tions of the railway cess to the construction of roads and bridges and 
the protection of the rights of the lower castes to use public highways 
and markets maintained by local boards were passed. 

The Bengal reports reveal a chequered story. The Council is said 
to have viewed the legislation to democratise the constitution of the 
corporation of Calcutta with benevolence, though a controversy arose 
^ over the question of communal electorates and of cow-kUling. On the 
other hand, leave to introduce a bill to amend the Bengal Municipal 
Actof 1884, which had been prepared by the late Sir Surendra Nath 
mimster who was responsible for the Calcutta Municipal 
Act, 1923-was refused, ms is attributed to three causes : (1) the 
fear of cl^nion among Swarajists over the question of coi^unal 
representation, (2) reluctance of a section of the Council to face the 
prospect of fresh taxation, and (3) a desire to thwart government. 

Several attempts were made by a few private members to get the 
Bengal ViUage Self-Government Act, 1919, amended, but without 
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success. Members are reported to have sbowm a tendency to ask ques- 
tions suggesting interference •with tbe statutory powers of local boards, 
but suck questions are said to bave been disallowed. 

In the United Provinces the taxation provisions of the bill to amend 
the District Boards Act, which became law in 1922, is reported to have 
encountered opposition from the land-lords. The apportionment of 
Muhammadan representation on local boards is also said to have caused 
difficulty. The most notable private bill which has become law provides 
for the resignation of the chairman of a municipal board, if the majority 
of the board pass a vote of no-confidence in him and confirm the verdict 
bj' a second resolution calling on him to resign. In case of failure to 
tender his resignation in such circumstances, the Act empowers Govern- 
ment to remove the chairman. 

The proceedings of the Punjab Legislative Council relating to local 
self-gove nmcnt arc reported to bear a communal impress. A substan- 
tial part of the questions asked dealt with the respective claims of Hindus, 
Muhammadans and Sikhs to appointments under local bodies. A bill 
to validate the imposition of a terminal tax in Lahore was made the 
occasion for attacking the mniistry on the question of the representation 
of Hindus on the Lahore municipality. A recent Government measure, 
wliich seeks to create the ap 2 )ointment of Executive Officer in muni- 
cipalities, has come in for strong criticism on the ground that it will 
ciutail the power of municipal committees. The main resolutions moved 
in the Legislative Council on matters relating to local self-government 
cither recommended the provision by Government of funds for certain 
purposes, c.g., the c.xtcnsion of primary education, or urged action by 
local bodies to c.xtcnd ci\dc amenities. 

Tlie Bihar and Orissa Legislative Council had to deal with the three 
principal legislative measures of the reformed Government in the sphere 
of local self-government, i.c., the Bills to amend the Bengal Municipal 
and Local Self-Government Acts, and the Village Administration Act. 
Its attitude towards the constructive parts of these measures is^ 
characterised as displaying an objection to interference in the affairs of 
local bodies by the local olliccrs of government tempered by a reluctance 
to entrust too mtich to these bodies or to their elected office bearers. 
Tlie machinery of a Local Self-Government and a Public Health Board, 
which arc creations of the new regime, is cited as an illustration of the 
desire of elected inembens to vest control over local bodies in the minister 
and to share the control with him. Resolutions and questions are 
reported to have betrayed a tendency to ignore the principle of non- 
interference with local bodies and to suggest direction from above in 
purely local matters, such as the construction of a road or the selection 
of a school or hospital site. But such general questions- as the extension 
of medical relief and education also appear to have evoked interest, 
and resolutions recommending a progressive policy in respect of both 
are reported to have been passed. 
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The Centi'al Provinces reports state that members of Legislative 
'Council take a great interest in matters connected with local self-govern- 
ment, and maintain touch with their constituencies through local bodies. 

In Assam, in the important matter of taxation, the attitude of the 
Legislative Council towards measures designed to raise fresh taxes to 
assist local bodies is said to have improved. Por instance, at first an 
attempt on the part of the Government to legislate for enhancing the 
local rate on land under tea failed. But, subsequently, the Council 
passed the Assam Stamp and Court Pees Acts, because it was pointed 
out that part of the income would be devoted to the improvement of 
the water supply in rural areas, and was equally agreeable to the passing 
of the Assam Local Kates and Local Self-Government Amendment Act, 
1926, which purports to raise the local rate on land under tea cultivation 
an order to provide additional funds for improving roads in the districts 
on which the increased cess wiU fall. 
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TABIiB II. 

Statement showing the constitution of rural boards in India during the gears 18S0-90, 1894-95, 1907-08, lOlS-19 and 1925-26. 
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Table 

Statement showing voters for municipal and rural board 


District boards. Taluk or local 


Province and year. 


3Iadras (excluding 
Madras city). 


■ 


Bombay (excluding 
Bombay city). 


IBengal (excluding 
-Calcutta). 


United Provincea . 


Burma (excluding. 
Hangoon). 


Municipalities. 

Number. 

Voters. 

72 

58,554(a) 

80 

2,15,848 

150 

1,00, 775(/) 

150 

5.05,091 

11 

1,59,974 

116 

1,00,950 

84 

1,17,759(1) 

86 

2,98,808 

101 

2,19,803 

104 

5,18,486 

46 

64,353(0) 

67 

95.261(p) 


26 ■) f 07 

No direct elections 
to district .( 
boards. 

24 J L 129 


20 No direct elections 
to district boards. 


2,60,107 


25 1 Elected members 
of district 
V boards are elec- 
ted by local 
20 J boards 


There are 


4S D,S78(m) 

48 12,09,942 

29 l-,74,896 

29 5,43.198 


tion not district councils I tion not 
a V a 11- are elected by )• available, 
able. circle boards. 
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III. 


and village authonlies during 1919 and 1926. 


or circle boards. 


Voters. 

b'nmhcr. 

Voters, 

1.12,414(ft) 

535 

51,720(d) 

8,C2,025(f) 

484 

2,81, 072(f) 

G5.407(?) 

] 



bThtre a 
1 boards 

e no union 

10,91,464 

J 


1 

Information not 

1.032(j) 

2,84,8Sl(i 

I available. 



■ 10,91,331(1) 

2,260 

8,81, 773(1-) 


Village panchayats. 

Xuinber. 

Voters. 

25 

Electorate 
comprises all 
male resi- 
dents In 

933 

panel! a ya t 
area. Infor- 
mation ns to 
number not 


available. 

Information 

70,4 1G(A) 

notttVallablc. 

(In 1022) 

227 

29,705(A) 


Infotrootlon not avllaWc. 


150 


Information 
not avallftblc, 


Ilcniarks 


(a) Fleurcs for 55 munld- 
palltles only. There waa 
iio elective ay.atem In 5 
mimlcipalltlea’and flgtirca 
for remaining 12 mnnlel- 
palltles arc not available. 


i) 

(c) 

('f) 

(*) 


1 These figures arc not 
complete ns Infor- 
mation regarding 
■ voters for tahik 
and union boards 
In certain districts 
J Is not available. 


(/) Excludes voters for 
certain iminlclpalltlcs In 
Central division avhoso 
number Is not knovm. 

( 5 ) Excludes voters, for all 
taluk boards In Northern 
division 00 taluk boards 
in Sind and Central 
Plvlslon, and some taluk 
boards In Southern divi- 
sion, as their number Is 
not known. 

(A) Figures for panohayats 
In Southern division only. 
Information regarding 
panebayats In Central 
and Northern divisions 
not available. No panch- 
ayats exist In Sind nod In 

I Bombay Suburban divi- 
sions. 


(i) Excluding districts of 
Jalp.algurl and Darjco'lng 
where the elective system 
Is not In force and Malda, 
where there Is no loca 
■ board. 


no taluk, loca or 


union boards In the Information 
United Provinces. not avail- 

able. 

4,772 


There Is no 
formal elec- 
tion. 


no taluk, local or 


union boards 
Punjab. 


in the 


Information 
not avail- 
able. 


18,482(n) 


323 


38,824 


5,05,4n(j) 


4,15,247 


There arc no 
Burma. 


union boards or village panchayats In 


(j) Figure for 1921-22. 
Earlier figures not avail- 
able. 

(!■) Figures for 1025-20. 
Eater figures not avl.- 
able. ■ 

U) Excluding voters In 0 
mnnlclp.allties, whose 
number is not known. 

(m) Excluding voters in 13 
district boards, whose 
number Is not known. 

(n) Figure for 1022-23, 
the first year after pro- 
mulgation of law, relating 
to panchayats in the 
Punjab. 

(o) Figure for 1921. 
Earlier figures not avail- 
able. 

(pi Figure for 1024. Later 
figures not available. 

(?) Figure for 1922. when. 

elections were first held- 
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Table 

Statement slmving voters for municipal and rural board 


Province and year. 


rioio 


Bibar and Orissa . 


Central Pro^incea . 


1.1926 


■1919 


.1926 


rioi9 


Assam 


■ • 


(.1926 


Municipalities. 


Number 


68 


68 


69 


66 


25 


25 


Voters. 


62,356 


1,16,780 

47,290(i() 

1,77,885 

8,185 

15,867 


District boards. 


Number. 


18 


19 


21 


28 


Voters. 


Elective system was] 
not In lorce. 


2,88,742 


No direct eleC' 
tion to district 
councils. 


There are no district boards In 
.4Bsam. 


Taluk or local 


Number. 


{ 


46 


40 


82 


83 


19 


19 
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not seem, therefore, to be any need for a special reference 
to the Act in this entry. To prevent misconception, the 
point can be covered by a general statement in the rules.” 

Subsequently, however, the proposed method of treatment under- 
Trent radical alteration. An India Office reforms committee revised 
the relevant entry in the provincial list to read — 

“ Administration of justice including the constitution, powers, 
maintenance and organization of Coirrts of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction within the province, subject to Indian legisla- 
tion as regards High Courts, Chief Courts and Courts of 
Judicial Commissioners and any Courts of criminal jurisdic- 
tion.” 

The point was referred to in the oral examination of Messrs, Feethams 
and Stephenson to whom Ijord Sinha put the following question : — 

“ No. 16* is more or less drafting, is it not V' 

Mr. Feetham’s reply was : — 

“ No. 16, I tliink, might be described as a drafting amend- 
ment ” 

In their report on clause I of the Bill the Joint Select Committee 
observed : — 

“ The lists of central, provincial and transferred subjects included 
in the Fimctions Committee’s report have been somewhat 
altered after consultation with the India Office, and 'as so 
amended, they are accepted by this Committee.” 

In pursuance of this general acceptance of the lists of subjects as 
altered after consultation with the India Office entry 17 in the list of 
provincial subjects set forth in Part II of Schedule I to the Devolution 
Buies reproduces the final re-draft of the Committee’s entry 16 and 
reads as follows : — 

“ Administration of justice, including constitution, powers, main- 
tenance and organization of Courts of civil and criminal 
jurisdiction within the province ; subject to legislation by 
the Indian Legislature ns regards High Courts, Chief Courts, 
and Courts of Judicial Commissioners and any Courts of 
criminal jurisdiction.” 

8. It has been contended that the description by 3\Ir. Fectham of The saiue--a 
the re-draft of original entry 16 as ” more or less drafting ” and the ac- LLoptiM?' 
ceptance of that description by the Committee embodied a very serious 
misconception. The original draft of the Feetham Committee and the 
revision thereof by the Government of India agreed in this that the 
High Courts were, in whole or in part, expressly excluded from the pro- 


* ],t., tlio rc.dr.ift bb nmendod by tbo India Ofllco Conimiltcp, 




Statement sJioiving ordinary income of municipalities in Governors' provinces during the years 1920-21 to 1925-26. 
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Table V. 

Statement showing ordinary expenditure of municipalities in Governois’ provinces during the years 1920-21 to 1925-26. 
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Statement sliming the ordinary expenditure of municipalities during the years 1884-85, 1894-95, 1907-08, 1918-19 and 1925-26 
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TABLE 

Statement showing income of municipalities in India from principal 






Octroi. 

^Terminal tax 

Tax on honsea 1 





and toll. 

and lands 




Total 

Incidence 


SS 


3s 


IS 



income 

of taxation 


Is 


rS 



Province. 

Year. 

from 

per head 









all 

of popu- 




■2 % 





taxes. 

la tion. 

Amount, 


Amount. 

ci'« 

P o 

Amount. 

oo 






o 9 a 


?6 . 
o a K 


coport 

Incon 

tion. 








(k 





Es. 

Es. a. P. 

Eb. 


Be. 


Es. 



r 

1884-85 

10,05,187 

0 12 0 





4,27,803 

0,79,478 

10,71,221 

18,00,293 

27,08.430 

42-55 

46-99 

45-34 

42-25 

39-49 

Madras (excluding 


iTailgiHI 

14,45,983 

23,02,488 

0 13 9 

. 

. 

. . 

. . 

Madras mnnici- 


1007-08 

13 9 


, , 

• . 

. • 

pal corpora*, 
tion). 

i 

1918-19 

1926-20 

mm 

1 15 0 

2 3 3 

•• 

•• 


•• 

r 

1884-85 

HH 

1 S 5 

14,66,079 

03-38 



2,69,195 

5,38,286 

11-63 

14-23 

16-60 

10-22 

17-52 

Bombay (exclud- i 

1894-95 


1 10 8 

23,34,888 

01-69 

, . 

•• 

Ing Bombay'^ 


^Vlnir IliM 

1 14 9 

21,20,661 

40-94 

14,28,124 

18-46 

V, 44,^51 

municipal cor- 

1918-19 

rllia 

3 4 1 

19,80,355 

25-00 

12,54,742 

poration). 1. 

1925-26 

1,53.09,501 

5 11 0 

28,21,682 

18-44 

34,85,854 

22-77 

26,81,409 

r 

1884-85 

19,47,414 

0 12 0 





11,35,590 

68-82 

35- 28 
33-58 

36- 77 
30-36 

Bengal (excluding 

1894-95 

23,13,485 

0 13 7 


. . 


, , 

8,16,912 

C.ilcutta munl-( 

1907-08 

34,07,005 

17 6 

22,344 

0-64 



13,37,442 

cipal corpora- 

1918-10 

61,33,100 

2 9 1 




. . 

13,87, 1<0 
22,58,288 

tion). L 

1925-26 

02.11,862 

3 15 





f 

1884-85 

19,52,260 

0 10 1 

16,35,772 

83-80 



23.904 

1-22 

3-22 

6-06 

7-95 

6-89 


1894-95 

33,97,720 

10 7 

27,73,160 

81-63 



1,09,623 

United Provinces ■< 

1907-08 


19 9 

30,01,568 

71-90 

3,00,655 

7-20 

2,63,138 

1 

1918-19 

60.71.875 

2 3 0 

37,43,355 

50-04 

5,90,995 

8*96 

5,29,036 

1 



3 7 7 

39,45,002 

38-74 

24,73,081 

24-28 

y,ub,139 

r 

1884-85 

28,72,034 

118 

22,60,160 

95-35 



93,400 

3- 92 

4- 63 
7-14 

7- 69 

8- 02 

I 

1894-95 

31,27,694 

1 13 5 

29,22,656 

9S-4C 



1,44,724 

Punjab . .< 


40,03,618 

49,11,581 

1 14 9 

36,80,068 

89-42 



2.84,470 


ttiranii 

3 5 0 

42,97,590 

87-50 

1,07,882 

2-20 

3,72,372 

6,08,868 

i 

1925-26 

75,68,183 

4 2 7 

34,95,719 


30,48,568 

40-29 


1884-85 

0,30,197 

♦110 
tS 11 0 

} •• 

. 



3,32,843 

52-82 

70-35 

Barraa (exdiiding: 

1894-05 

6,12,925 

•0 13 5 

X 



- 

4,31,093 

Rangoon muni-J 



tl 1 0 

f 




47*94 

cipai (corpora- 


13,60,809 

1 16 7 





6,52,168 

tion). 1 

1 

I|£V^ 

19,99,462 

2 14 1 





8,10,104 

40-67 


, 1024-25 

^ 30.02,720 

3 11 1 





' 13,63,105 

45*40 


1884-85 

I 




• 






j 






fipmtos Included 

Bihar and Orissn - 

lllt^ 

18,38,150 

18 9 

57,123 

8-10 



7,71,251 

41-97 


, 1925-2C 

24,82,309 

2 2 0 

41,881 

1-68 



0,07,028 

40-19 


* For Upper Burma, 
t For Lower Burma. 

« Later flgurca not av.ailab!e. 
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XII — conid. 


laxcs during 1SS4-S5, lS9i-95, 190T-0S, 1918-19 and 1925-26 — contd. 


Tax on animnh 
nnd vehicle^. 

Tax on professions 
and trades 

AV.9tcr rate. 

Conscfiiincj 

rate. 

Tax on clrcuma- 
tances nnd 
property. 

Other taxes, c e., 
Sera ant tax. Pil- 
grim tax, Dog tax. 

Amount 

«s 

Q? 

C 

c*i: 
o o 

rE . 

p <? c 

.Amount 

Proportion to tot-il 
Income from tixa- 
tion. 

Amount 

Proportion to total 
Income from t.axa- 
tlon 

Amount 

Proportion to total 
Income from taxa- 
tion. 

Amount. 

Proportion to total 
Income from taxa- 
tion. 

Amount 

|i 

^1 

5 o 

■ce . 

o g n 

lUi 

■ 



It^ 

■ 

Its 


ns 


Its. 


11, IB'S 


10,116 

2 05 

. 

■ 




. 

08,915 

8-77 


0 IS 

01,012 

0 01 

00,280 


93,709 

0 01 


.. 

51,053 

4-00 

*<7.172 

3 27 

54,026 

3 75 

1,04.909 

11-51 

1,70,018 

12*35 



1,02,817 

7-17 

C4,174 

2 73 

57,522 

2 46 

3,78.038 

10 11 

3,05,040 

13 02 

, , 

, , 

1,88,040 


03,412 

2 To 

60,070 

** **“ 


14 10 

4.08,040 

12 04 


* * 

3,77,815 


1,500 

3 30 



1,073 

3 00 





14,770 

31 00 

5,544 

11 



10,942 

11 05 

i'4.1.37 

15 00 



13,743 


Cl,r3S 

Bo 

10,0=0 

1 84 

3J,035 

3 18 

2,53,273 

27 50 

2,04,041 

go o| 

70,844 


10,114 

El!!l 

921 

0 20 

70,503 

10 1C 

1,00,322 

27 28 

28,421 

7 73 

20,201 


46,0’'.3 

8 2C 

1,304 

0 24 

1,00,713 

10 10 

1.42.520 

25 00 

30,887 

7-10 

62,200 


02,349 

0 49 

70,053 

8 on 

WtikrH 

18 17 





1,53,741 

10 02 

74,39S 

7 C8 

07,318 

0 05 

BtitliHMira 

21-73 





1,10,178 


03,739 


1,13,093 

8 IG 

HiMXttffl 

5 C5 





4,78,048 


1.2 4, 092 

KEil 

2,14,723 

a 58 


20 12 





3,13,017 


2.10, &22 

5 30 

1,02,303 

4 02 

10,83,927: 

20 02 



• 


0,51,280 












31,77,950 

75 40 

3.40.710 

0 10 

07,24 1 

1-20 

13,65,032 

24 83 

0,81.5.57 

12 21 



15.372 


4,00.025 

4 80 

89,132 

I 05 

10,10,225 

seu 

10,40,874 

32 30 



22,907 


5,80,140 

3 70 

1,30,198 

0 88 

20,72,401 

19 32 

18,34,008 

11 02 



24,500 


12,21,000 

4 40 

1,37,009 

0 51 

04,93,447 

23 83 

.31,70,773 

11 07 



.3,97,020 


1,40,081 

5 84 

2,04,289 

10 31 

4,15.440 

10 10 

1.90,010 

7 08 



5,30,155 

21 02 

2,lfl,r.18 

f» 20 

3,43,013 

a 38 

10,09,443 

20 10 

4,17.03 1 

10 20 



3,50,183 

8 70 

2,72,02'! 

4 20 

5,78,214 

0 01 

10,88,504 

20 38 

0.10,580 

9 08 



5,03,794 

3 1-0 

1,00, 0r2 

1 04 

8,82,053 

8 58 

23,43,372 

rasa 

8,70,577 

8 52 



8,21,380 

7 03 

2,43,373 

2 17 

12,00,175 

8 02 



70,007 

0 48 





10,320 

3 03 



72,033 

10 04 

84,803 

18 88 



70,000 

15 81 

300 

0 04 



1,80,077 

20 13 

1,80,010 

27 51 

, , 


55,419 

8 04 

2,070 

0 10 


, ^ 

5,58,709 

21 34 

7,77,203 

29 08 



1,17,975 

4 60 

34.029 

1 oni 



8,05,203 

25 03 

11,08,240 

33 80 

, 

, , 

2,38,159 

0 89 

74,070 

1 30 

• 


13,00,050 

24 07 

10,02,230 

83 44 

* * 

* * 

3,00,402 

0 00 


} IncIuiIlnK comcr\nnry riitp. 



























table XIII. 




I,and Kcvcnuc. 


Local rates. 


Tolls on ferries 
nncl roads. 


Province. 


Total 

Ineoine 

from 

principal 

taxes. 


I Incidence 
of 

taxation 
per head 
of popn- 
latlon. 


Amount 


Amount. § 0 ^ 


Amount. 



1880-90 

1894-9S 

1907-08 

1918-19 

1025-20 


40,78,354 

54,04,003 

85,10,335 

1,13,01,700 

1,49,02,103 


1,17,17 0 
1,43,703 
1 12.f2.857 


iri7.053 10-18 


40,78,354 1 
52,80,88 ( 
70,80,054 
72,80,400 
1,00,10,418 


100 

83-14 12,01,018 is'-il 

^7 -- 


lomtay 


1880-90 
1894-95 
1907-08 ' 
1018-19 
1925-20 


20,05,005 1 

25,45,500 

35,30,305 

33,01,851 

08,47,857 


0 2 0 
0 2 6 ! 
0 2 10 
0 2 7 
0 6 1 


12,735 -6 

1,03,872 2-04 

3,00,800 11-02 
4,38,700 7-50 


20,05,905 
25,32,825 I 
30,40,242 
20,02,008 
48,84,221 


3,80,251 10-02 
3,09,043 10;03 
5.24,870 8-08 


1880-00 

1894-05 

1007-08 

1018-19 

1025-20 


34,32,574 

35,00,402 

37,47,312 

70,75,358 

81,24,921 


0 0 11 
0 10 
n 1 2 
0 2 0 

0 2 9 23,639 


34,32,574 
85,09,402 I 
34,00,104 
00,11,550 
70,01,074 


4,50,408 ! 
5,00,308 


United Provinces 


1889-90 

1894-95 

1007-08 

1918-19 

1924-25* 


20,00,870 
10,45,239 1 
40,09,834 
72,89,027 
79,40,407 


0 0 8 64,711 

0 12 16,001 I 

0 2 4 30,757 

0 2 9 38,480 


20.00. 870 

18.00. 528 
35,14,841 
07,02,300 
73,22,670 


4,70,33-2 1165 
4,00,804 0 3. 

0,85 411 1-S' 


1889-00 

1894-95 

1907-08 

1018-10 

1024-26* 


21,03,778 

23,09,676 

20,71,461 

41,40,227 

67,01,117 


0 2 0 
0 1 11 
0 2 3 


21,03,778 

23,09,575 

26,04,200 

41,37,804 

57,31,412 


1,07,162 I 


1889-90 
1894-95 
1907-08 
1918-10 
1026-20 I 


llnral hoards were not in existence. 


Itcport not received yet . 


Blhai nnd_OriEBa 


1889-90 

1894-06 

1907-08 

1918-19 

1926-20 


p'ormed a part of lienpal. 


60,46,400 I 
80,74,604 


0 3 0 

0 3 10 


57,00,214 

70,77,050 




Central 

vlnccB includ- , 
ing 

(Hyderat) a d 
Assigned Dis- 
tricts.) 


1889-90 I 
1894-95 


2,78,906 

0,26,281 


0 0 6t U 

0 1 0 } 5 


1007-08 

1918-19 

1024-25* 


0,30,107 

12,64,414 

22,00,708 


0 10 } 
0 14 

0 16 
0 2 8 


2,78,095 100 

0.19,710 99-1 


8.92,635 

11,07,001 


21,30,302 , 94-25 


40,002 

80.813 09- 

1,04,709 ^-O-. 


1889-90 I 

1894-96 

1007-085 

1918-19 

1926-20 


5,32,098 
0,40,381 
20,59,690 I 
10,83,400 
12,30,739 


6,32,008 
0,40,381 * 
22,71,031 
8,95.045 
9,80,300 


3,03,187 1S’’65 

1 00 293 1193 
i:70.W2 IS-Sl 


* Later figures not available. 

i for Hjnl'erabad Assigned Districts. 
5 Including Dastem Bengal. 
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TABLE XIV. 


Statement slmving the number, income and expenditure of village authorities in India. 


Province. 

Number 

in 

1926. 

Income 

in 

1925-26. 

Expendi- 
ture in 
1925-26. 

Bemarks. 

rVillace nanohavats 

933 

Bs. 

Information 

Bs. 

not avail- 


Madras . 4 

l^TJnion boards 

484 

22,03,048 

able. 

20,62,671 


Bombay ..... 

227* 

4,23,328t 

3,18,866t 

* Figure for 1926. Later 

r Union boards 

2,260 

1 

44,19,679 

44,10,918 

figures not available, 
f Excluding Bombay 

Subimban division and 
Sind wherein there are 
no panchayats. 

Bengal . J 

Union committees . 

' 169 

82,776 

80,941 

1 

United Provinces 

4,772t 

1,97,000 

Information 

f Figure for 1927. 

i 

323 

13,648 

nob readily 
available. 

7,246 

Expenditure from panoh* 
ayat funds is reported to 
be much less than in* 
come but is supple- 
mented by provincial 
grants. 

f Union boards 

160 

66,626 

43,210 


B, &0. 

Panchayats . 

120 

1,673 

408 


Uentral Provinces 

80 

16,868 

16,499 


Assam 

239 

74,677 

70,863 



Note. — ^There are no village panchayats in Burma. 
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Part II. 

Statistical Tables. 


PART I. 

Chapter I. — ^Introduction. 

The facts and figures given in the follotving chapters cover a period of 
five years prior to 1921, the year 1921 and the five years subsequent to 
1921. The division of the eleven years from 1916 to 1926 into two 
distinct periods has. it is hoped, made it possible to compare the growth 
of education in the five years immediately preceding the introduction of 
the Reforms with its growth in the succeeding five years. The survey 
of education in both periods has necessarily been made very brief and 
consists largely of a comparison of the figures for the number of insti- 
tutions and scholars in the years 1916, 1921 and 1926. ' It has not, how- 
ever, been possible in all cases to obtain accurate or corresponding figures 
for the years 1916 and 1921 and in consequence a comparison of the years 
1917 and 1922 has, in some instances, been substituted, but the occasional 
variation in the pivotal years has naturally not affected to any appre- 
iable extent the general picture of expansion or the summary of the 
rend of events in either period. 
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In all the cliajitcrs the total figures lor India include figures for the 
directly administered areas but exclude the figures for the Indian States. 
As explained, however, in the chapter on Primary Education, the figurcb 
for the directly administered areas are so .small as not to inniiencc one 
way or the other any deductions regarding the Governors’ Provinces 
which may be made fioin the total figures. In all cases, except where 
otherwise stated, the figures given in the memorandiini refer to recognised 
in.stitutioiis only. It lias not been considered nece.s.sarv or desirable to 
include any account of the work of unrecognised institutions, since the 
great majority of such institutions are religions in character and teach 
no jwrt of th(' gener.il school course. In order, however, to be able to 
apprccute the relative number of recognised and unrecognised insti- 
tutions the following total figures for British India are given ■ 


liwUvUioa" 
Xnmlwr of scliolnrs . 
Uiirecogni'cd In'titiilioiis . 
Xumljcr of I'rliol.'VT? . 


lt)lC. 

1 161,201 
o,‘ts:t.2os 

.38,017 

081.288 


1021.x 

Ll72,r.52 

7,771.CD2 

3.3,000 

001,071 


1920. 

20.3,007 

9,892,70.3 

[31,720 

021,018 


The figiire.s for exjienditnrc given in the inemorandnin. nnle.ss otherwise 
stated, relate to direct expenditure only. Direct expenditure •includes 
all expenditure on education other than expenditure on Direction. Ins- 
pection, Univon-itie.s. Buihiing.s Equipment. Scholarships, llo.stcl Chnrgc.s 
and other eontingout charges. In e.stimating the cost of educ.ation 
generally and the cost of particular clns-ses of education reference has been 
made to the e.xpenditnre from “other .sources". The term "other 
sources", in this connection, includeji income from endowments, suhs- 
cription.s. contrihntions, etc. 

In altemjiting to present, an aeeunite .‘slatistiwil jiictnre of the position 
in each of the Provinces dinieultics arc constantly arising owing to 
differences in clas'^ification. some of which are cxjilnincd in the ehajiters 
on primary and secondary edneation. In recent years the All-Indin 
Ediicationnl Tablc.s have classified recognised educational institutions 
BO as to include Univensitics. Arts Colleges, Professional Collcgc.s, High 
Schools. Middle Schools. Primary Schools and Special Seliools ; Middle 
Bchools being subdivided into English and Vernacular seliools. But. 
for the purposes of this memonmdum all high and middle .schools have 
been classified as secondary schools. It has, however, to he rememhered. 
ns has been pointed out elsewhere, that while in some jirovinces, such as 
Madras and Bombay, middle schools arc aetvially incomplete secondary 
Echool.s. in other proviiice.s, such ns the Piinjah and the United Provinec.s, 
vernacular middle seliools are really only iqipcr primary schools. It 
may be further noted that in the United Provinces Intermediate Colleges 
arc classified as secondary schools, whereas in other jirovinces they are 
clnssificd as (ollege.s. The elassificaiion “Special Schools" ineludc.s 
Art Schools. Law Schools. Medical Schools, Training Schools for teachers. 
Engineering Schools. Technical and Industrial Schools. Commercial 
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Schools, Agricultural Schools, Reformatory Schools, Schools for Defec- 
tives, Schools for Adults and other schools. Under “ other schools ” 
are included schools for oriental study, which teach no part of the secular 
school course and, in some provinces, music schools, sessional schools, 
part-time schools and night schools, though the classification is not 
uniform in all the provinces. The indigenous schools for oriental and 
religious study, which also teach a part of the general school curriculum, 
are with few exceptions classified as primar}’’ schools and include Maktahs, 
Mulla schools, Koran schools, Tols and Pathshalas. Briefly stated 
Maktabs, Mulli schools and Koran schools are Muhammadan schools 
with Islamic teaching and Tols and Pathshalas are Hindu schools with 
Sanskrit teaching. 

All recognised institutions are divided into publicly managed and 
privately managed schools. Publicly managed schools are those under 
the direct management of Government or of Local or Municipal Boards. 
Privately managed schools, both aided and unaided, are managed by 
mission bodies, by associations or by private individuals. 

The memorandum does not pretend to give a complete history or 
picture of all forms of educational activity in British India, nor has it 
attempted to discuss the character of the education imparted or the 
teacliing methods employed. It has, on the other hand, been purposely 
limited to an account of the expansion of educational facilities ordinary 
as well as vocational and technical, for the people of India as a whole, 
and for members of particular communities. It will perhaps be appre- 
ciated that such an account, dealing with education in nine provinces 
over a period of eleven years and compressed into a necessarily brief 
space as possible, must naturally appear largely statistical in character 
and must exclude much descriptive detail. 


Chapter II. — The Evolution of Euucational Policy in 

British India. 

Prior to 1813, in which year the East India Company first became 
partially responsible for the control and maintenance of educational 
institutions, there was no uniform or settled system of education in 
India. There were, however, recognised seats of Sanslcrit and Arabic 
learning and large numbers of indigenous institutions, of an elementary 
type, such as Tols, Madrassas, Pathshalas and Maktabs, the efficiency 
of which varied vdth the nature of the private support extended to them. 
Education in all these institutions was largely religious in character and 
schools were in most cases attached to mosques and shrines. The higher 
education of Muhammadans and Hindus was, of its kind, fairly well 
provided for in well known centres of learning where Pandits expounded 
Sanskrit grammar, logic, philosophy and law and Arabic and Persian 
scholars taught grammar, logic, literature and science. But the village 
schools imparted a very rudimentary form of education and the education 
of girls was almost entirely neglected. 
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The East India Company did not nt first assume nnj’- direct respon- 
■sibility for education but individual olliccrs of tlie Company and Cliristian 
i\Iissionaries began at an early date to found educational institutions and 
to give their support to private enterprise. The interest of the ofllcers 
of the Company was. hoAvcver. almost entirely devoted to the advance- 
ment of oriental learning and traditional methods of instruction were 
supported rather than interfered with. Notable examples of the efforts 
of individuals were the founding of the Calcutta j\Iadrassji by Warren 
Hastings in 1781 and the establishment of a Sanskrit College at Benares 
in 1792 by .lonathan Duncan, the British Bc.sidcnt. The Calcutta 
^Madrassa. which was for some time financed by the Governor-General 
liimself. was intended for the study of Arabic and I’ersian and the Sans- 
lirit College at Benares was designed to cultivate the literature and 
religion of the Hindus ”. 

By the end of the IFth Century members of Parliament and British 
officials in India were becoming more and more alive to the necessity 
for the adoption of a systematic policy in the matter of education and to 
the fact that the Company must sooner or later .shoulder re.sponsibility 
for the sjune. 

In 1792 Charles Grant, a servant of the East India Company, wrote 
n treatise on the improvement of the inojnls of Asiatic subjects and later 
submitted it to the Court of Directors and in the .same year Wilberforce 
carried a resolution in Parliament to the effect that “it is the peculiar 
and bounden duty of the British Legislature to promote, by all just and 
prudent means, the interest and happinc-ss of the inhabitants of the 
British dominions in India and that for lhc.se ends such measures ought 
to be adopted as may gnulually tend to their advancement in useful 
knowledge and to their religious and moral improvement 

From the point of view of future developments the most interc.sting 
portion of Grant’s treatise was the declaration in favour of the English 
language as the vehicle for imparting We.stern ideas. 

In 1811 Lord l\Iinto. the Governor-General, in a minute on the subject 
of education in India, described what he con.sidercd to be the backward 
state of Iciirning and recommended that two new colleges for Hindus and 
two for ^Muhammadans, with public libraries attached, be opened and 
that grants be paid to distinguished teachers for instruction imparted 
at their homes. Two years later, mainly at the instigation of Wilber- 
force, when the Company’s Charter was renewed by tlic Act of 1813, a 
clau.se was inserted in the Charter which made provision for the giving 
of regular assistance to education from public Linds and which empowered 
the Governor-General to set apart the sum of one lakh in each year for 
“ the revival and imjirovement of literature and the encouragement, of 
the learned natives of India and for the introduction and promotion of a 
knowledge of the sciences among the inhabitants of the British territories 
in India ”. This clause was the first legislative admission of the right of 
education to share in the public revenues. Consequent on the Act of 
181.3 the Court of Directors issued their first educational dc.spatch in 
1811 wliich announced the sanction of the grant and discu.sscd its dispo.sal. 
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Once the principle of regular state aid had been established, some 
organisation was necessary to initiate and control development and to 
disbiu'se grants and this was in part ])rovidcd for by the establishment 
of General Committees of Public Tnstruclion for Bengal (1823) and 
Madias (182G) and later by the creation of a Board of Education in 
Bombay (1840). It was not in fact until the year 1821. after .surveys 
had been made of the state of education in Bengal and JIadras. that the 
gi'ant sanctioned in 1813 was fully appropriated for the purposes for which 
it was allotted, but in the years subsequent to 1 823 far larger sums than 
the stipulated one lakh were annually granted. Meanwhile private 
enterprise had been active in establishing new institutions and the period 
1792 to 1835 witnessed a struggle for siiprcmacy between those who 
advocated the development of education on the traditional oriental 
lines and those who demanded a more modern form of culture, with 
instruction in the vernaculars and in English. The former included 
many prominent officers of Government and for a time the Government 
itself appeared to favour the “ Orientalists ” ; while the latter included 
mif 3 sionarie.s. advanced Indian thinkers, like Baja Bam Mohan Boy. 
and a few officials of Government. The gradual disuse of Persian as 
the language of judicial and revenue proceedings, the giow’ing need for 
public servants with a knowledge of the English language and the founda- 
tion of privately managed and mis.sion managed institutions for the 
promotion of the vernaculars and of English all lielped to j)ave tlic way 
for the ultimate acceptance of the principles laid down by Lord jMacaulay 
in his wcll-knoum minute of 1835. The essence of his minute was con- 
tained in liis recommendations “ to form a class who may be interpreters 
between us and the millions whom we govern ’’ ; to leave it. to that class 
“ to refine the vernacular dialects of the country, to enrich these dialects 
TOth terms of science borrowed from the "Wcsteni nomenclatiire. and to 
render them by degrees fit vehicles for conveying knowledge to the gr«rt 
mass of the population” and to “establish in the principal cities throughout 
the Presidencies of Fort William and Agra schools in which the English 
language might be Avell and thoroughly taught ”. Lord Bentinck. the 
Governor-General, in a resolution published the same 3 'ear. endorsed 
Macaulay’s views and directed that the funds of Government should be 
employed to promote the knowledge of European literature and science. 
The Besolution further indicated that the oriental institutions already 
in existence would be retained, but tlmt no stipends would in futmre be 
given to students attending them. Though this Besolution marked 
a definite stage in the development of English education, the controversy 
over the classical languages was not altogether dead and strenuous efforts 
were made by the “ Orientalists ” to have the Besolution rescinded. 
Lord Auckland, however, who had succeeded Lord Bentinck as Governor- 
General, reviewed the whole situation in his minute of 1839 and decided 
that “ although English was to be retained as the medium of the higher 
instruction in European literature, philosophy and science, the existing 
oriental institutions were to be kept up in full efficienc)’^ and were to 
receive the same encouragement as might be given to the students at 
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at English institutions. Vernacular instruction was to he combined 
with English, full choice being allowed to the pupils to attend whichever 
tuition they might individually prefer”. 

After 1835 the establishment of Government schools and colleges 
progressed rapidly. Inspectors were appointed in Bengal and Bombay 
and the State’s responsibility for education was increasingly recognised 
until in 1854. by a Despatch of the Court of Directors, the organisation 
and control of education became the definite duty of Government. 

In this despatch the Court of Directors announced their decision that 
in future the Government should activel}’- assist in the more extended and 
systematic promotion of general education in India and prescribed the 
follovdng measures for carrying out this policy ; — ^the constitution of a 
separate department for the administration of education ; the institution 
of universities at the Presidency towns ; the establishment of institutions 
for training teachers for all classes of schools ; the maintenance of the 
existing Government Colleges and high schools and the increase of their 
numbers when necessar}’’ ; the establishment of new middle schools ; 
increased attention to vernacular schools for elementary education and 
the introduction of a system of grauts-in-aid. The despatch further 
e.xpressed sympathy for the cause of female and Muhammadan education, 
recommended the institution of a cora 2 >rehensive system of scholarships 
to connect all grades of the educational system, advocated the opening of 
schools and colleges for technical instruction, indicated the necessity 
for the creation of a trust-worthy body of public servants, and laid stress 
on a policy of perfect religious neutrality. 

The ])olicy laid -down by the despatch of 1854 was confirmed, after 
the passing of the East India Company, by a despatch of the Secretary 
of State in 1859. The latter despatch also reviewed the progress made 
since the despatch of 1854 and advocated the adoption of further steps 
for the promotion of elementary education, including the levy of a special 
rate on the land to provide adequate means for financing vernacular 
■education. 

Events have occurred since 1859 to modify the policy laid down by the 
despatches of 1854 and 1859 but no large change has taken place in the 
system outlined in those despatches. 

The years immediately subsequnt to 1864 witnessed the establishment 
of Departments of Public Instruction in all the provinces, the founding 
of the Universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bombay and a rapid growth 
in the number of schools and colleges all over India. 

In 1882 an Educational Commission was appointed in India and the 
Commission reviewed the progress of edueation since 1854 and submitted 
detailed recommendations. No large change in policy, however, resulted 
from the acceptance by the Government of India of most of the Commis- 
sion’s recommendations. In the main the Commission’s report endorsed 
the findings of the despatch of 1854 and merely outlined proposals for 
the further carrying out of the principles of that despatch. 
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The recommendations of the Commission which have had the most 
effect on subsequent Government policy were those concerned vdth the 
need for a more extensive programme of expansion in primary education, 
the development of the grant-in-aid system, the control of primary 
schools by local bodies and the stimulation of private enterprise in school 
management in preference to direct Government control. 

The acceptance of these recommendations, coupled wnth the announce- 
ment of policy made in the Resolution of 1 88d issued by Lord Ripoii s 
Government and the local self-Government acts of 1883 to 1885. paved 
the way for a gradual devolution of the management of Government 
schools upon Municipalities and District Boards. 

Until the year 1900 there were no further events which led to any 
material modifications in the policy laid down in 188‘1. But in 1900 the 
Secretary of State drew the attention of the Government of India to the 
necessity for the continuance of Government control, guidance and 
assistance in higher education and for the maintenance of a mimber 
of Government schools and in 1901 Lord Curzon summoned an educational 
conference which was followed by the appointment of the Indian Uni, 
versities Commission of 1902, the passing of the Indian Universities Act 
of 1904 and the publication of the Government of India’s resolution on 
Indian Educational Policy in hlarch 1904. 

The Resolution of 1904 was comprehensive in character and reviewed 
the state of education in all its departments. In regard to collegiate 
education the Resolution announced that, as a result of the recommenda- 
tions of the Universities Commission of 1902, the Government had decided! 
to reconstitute the Indian Universities so as to provide for the statutory 
recognition of the privilege of electing members to the Senates, the 
enlargement of the powers of the Universities in the matter of the control, 
inspection and affiliation of colleges and the undertaking by the Univer- 
sities themselves of teaching and research work. On the main question 
of the control of education the Resolution accepted the policy advocated 
by the Commission of 1882 but laid stress on the necessity for adequate 
safe-guards. The following passage from the Resolution summarises- 
the intentions of Government : — 

“ The progressive devolution of primary, secondary and collegiate 
education upon private enterprise and the continuous with- 
drawal of Government from competition theremth was 
recommended by the Educational Commission in 1883 and 
the advice has generally been acted upon. But Avhile accept- 
ing this policy, the Government of India at the same time 
recognise the extreme importance of the principle that in 
each branch of education Government should maintain a 
limited number of institutions, both as models for private 
enterprise to follow and in order to uphold a high standard of 
education. In withdrawing from direct management it is 
further essential that Government should retain a general 
control, by means of efficient inspection over all public- 
educational institutions.” 
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As regards priiliary education the Resolution reiterated the recommenda- 
tion of the Commission of 1882 that “ the elementary education of the 
masses, its provision, extension and improvement should be that part 
of the educational system to which the strenuous efforts of the State 
should be directed in a still larger measure than before and concluded 
that primary education should be made a leading charge upon provincial 
revenues. The Resolution further directed that the educational budget 
estimates of local bodies should.be submitted through the Directors of 
Public Instruction before sanction and that every endeavour should be 
made to adapt the instruction in rural schools to the immediate needs of 
the agricultural community. The review of secondary education in the 
Resolution, led to the conclusions that it was “ essential to promote 
diversified types of secondary education, corresponding with the varying 
needs of practical life,” that school leaving examinations should be held 
at the end of the secondary course and that the study of the vernacular 
should be in all cases continued until the end of the school course. In 
regard to technical education the Resolution emphasised the necessity 
for adjusting such education to the needs of Indian industries and an- 
nounced the intention of Government to give assistance in the form of 
scholarships to enable selected students to undergo training in Europe 
and America. Finally the Resolution laid down the lines of policy 
to be adopted in regard to the extension of facilities for the training of 
teachers, the provision of libraries for schools and for the public and the 
opening of hostels attached to schools and colleges. 

The comprehensive instructions contained in the Resolution of 1904 
were followed in the next few years by the assignment to the provinces of 
large Imperial grants mainly for university, technical and elementary 
education. 

In 1910 the importance attached to educational development was 
indicated by the formation of a separate Department of Education at 
the Government of India, education having previously been dealt with 
in the Home Department. 

The visit of His Imperial Majesty the King Emperor to India in the 
autumn of 1911-12 was the occasion for two important an n ouncements 
affecting education. At the Coronation Durbar His Imperial Majesty 
promised a recurring grant of 50 lakhs for popular education and in his 
reply to an address from the Calcutta University His Majesty again 
indicated, in memorable words, the extent to which he regarded the 
progress of education as vital to the future welfare of India. 

In the following year, 1913., the Government of India again reviewed, 
in a Resolution, the whole field of educational work and summarised the 
Government’s educational policy. The Resolution advocated the esta- 
blishment of smaller universities of the teaching type ; reaffirmed the 
policy of reliance on private effort in secondary education ; recommended 
the adoption of a system of school leaving certificates, an increase in the 
salaries of teachers and an improvement in the amounts of grant-in-aid ; 
fixed the minimum pay of trained teachers in Public elementary schools 
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and insisted on proper attention being paid to the formation of character 
in the tuition giving to scholars in all grades. 

The Kesolution fnrtlier discussed the desirability of imparting manua! 
instruction and instruction in liygicne ; tlie necessity for medical inspec- 
tion ; the provision of facilities for research ; the need for the staffing of 
girls schools by women teacliers and tlie cx])ansion of facilities for the 
training of teachers. The polic)' outlined on the ]i)K5 resolution mate- 
rially affected progress in the juovinccs, but the educational dcvcloimients 
foreshadowed were in many cases delayed owing to the effects of the war. 

The only other events of importance which influenced educational 
policy, diming the period within the pur^■icw of this chapter, were the 
appointment of the Calcutta University Commission in 1917 and the 
publication of its report in August 1910. 

Tlie scope of the recommendations of the Conimis.sion Avas obviously 
primarily intended to be limited to the reorganisation of the Calcutia 
University, but many of the criticisms and recommendations of the 
Commission admitted of much wider application and ]>rofoundlj’ influenc- 
ed tlie development of university and secondary education all over India. 
The Government of India itself realised the far-reaching nature of the 
Commission’s findings and is.suod a resolution in January 1920 in which 
it was stated “ it is thought that an exprc.ssion of vicAv by the Government 
of India on certain points connected with the Keport may not. be without 
use in provinces other than Bengal, for, though it is fully recognised that 
conditions elsewhere differ widely from those in tliat I’residcncy and 
though the Government of India have naturally no desire to thrust upon 
other Local Governments and the Universities schemes which result, 
from an investigation of affairs in Bengal and in Calcutta, nevertheless 
some of the recommendations made by the Commission are likely to be 
found valuable for wider application.” In particular the Government 
of India suggested that the following lessons taught by the Report might 
receive special attention ; — the failure of high schools to give that breadth 
of training Avhich the developments of the country and new avcnue.s of 
employment demanded ; the nece.ssity for the recognition of the inter- 
mediate section of University' education as a ])nrt of school education 
and the desirability of mitigating the defects of the .system of affiliated 
colleges by the establishment of a strong central teaching body and by 
the incorporation, as occasion arises, of unitary universities. 

Subsequent to 1921, when education became a provincial transferred 
subject entrusted to the charge of Ministers responsible to the provincial 
legislatures, no important pronouncement, on educational policy ha.s 
been made by the Government of India. 


Chapter III. — ^ExPENoiTURii: on Education, 

In 1916 the total direct and indirect expenditure on education in 
British India AVas Es. 11,08 lakhs ; in 1921, Rs. 16.77 lakhs and in 19‘’6 
Es. 22,78 lakhs. ’ 



Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure increased by 514 per 
cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 35-8 per cent. 

To the total expenditure in 1916 Government fimds contributed 35*7 
per cent., Local Board fmids 204 per cent, fees 274 per cent, and other 
sources 16-5 per cent. The corresponding figures for the years 1921 and 
1926 were : — 1921, — 464. 14-0, 22-.5 and 174 per cent, and 1926. — 47'8, 
14*3, 21'6 and 16-3 per cent, respectively. 

The fall in the contribution from Local Boards and the rise in the 
contribution from Government fimds between 1916 and 1921 cannot be 
accepted afe accurate indications of the progress of expenditiue. since 
in 1916 large contributions to local bodies by Government were classified 
as “ Local Board ” expenditure. The fall in fee income in both periods 
was due to increased fee concessions and to the inti’oduction of free 
primary education in a large number of areas. 

The following table shows the percentage of direct expenditure on 
University, Secondary. Primary and Special education to the total 
expenditure in each of the years 1916, 1921 and 1926 : — 

I’creentngo to total exj)on(lttiire in 




1910. 

1921. 

1920. 

University . 

« • 

8-!l 

9'0 

8-4 

Secondary . 

. 

2Cyl 

2C-8 

• 27-7 

Primary 

. 


27-(t 

27 9 

Special 

4 

O-^l 

09 

70 


The figures show that no marked change has taken place in the pro- 
portion of expenditure on any particular class of education and that the 
proportion of expenditure on primary education has slightly increased. 
The variations in the proportion of expenditure spent on secondary and 
primary education in the provinces have been discussed in the chapters 
on secondary and primary education. 

In 1921 Government funds met 52-8 ])er cent, of the total direct 
expenditure on University ICducation, 3()-9 per cent, of the expenditure 
on secondary education and 47-8 per cent, of the expenditure on primary 
education. The corresponding figures for the year 1926 were 51-5, 
34-6 and 51-1 per cent, respectively. 

The following tables (a) and (b) give the total revenue, the expenditure 
on education by Government and the percentage of such expenditure to 
total revenue in each of the Governors' provinces in the years 1921-22 and 
1925-26. Table (c) shows the percentage of increase in revenue and the 
increase or decrease in the percentage of educational expenditure from 
Government Bunds to total revenue between 1922 and 1926. The 
figures for total expenditure include direct and indirect c.xpcnditurc. 
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(o) 

1922. 


Madras . , 

•> 

1 

Revenue. 

Rs. (lakhs). 
11,75 

2 3 

Percentage of 
Educational Educational 
expenditure, expenditure 
to total 

Rs. (lakhs). revenue. 
1,58 13-4 

Bombay . 


. ■ 13,11 

1,70 

12-9 

Bengal 


6,32 

1,35 

16 3 

United Provinces 


10,02 

1,56 

15-5 

Punjab 


7,10 

87 

12-2 

Burma 


. . 9,18 

46 

5-0' 

Bihar and Orissa 


4,43 

49 

11-0 

Central Provinces 


4,72 

51 

10-8 

Assam 


1,82 

22 

120 

Madras 


(6) 

1926. 

i 

Revenue. 

Rs. (lakhs) 

14,71 

2 3 

Educational Percentage of 
Expenditure. Educational 
Expenditure 
Rs. (lakhs). to total 

Revenue. 
1,88 12-7 

Bombay . 


15,24 

1,92 

12-5 - 

Bengal 


10,70 

1,44 

13-4 

United Provinces 


. 10,87 

1,79 

16 4 

Punjab 


11,62 

1.33 

11-5 

Burma 


10,69 

83 

7-7 

Bihar and Orissa 


5,79 

58 

10-0 

Central Provinces 


• o,3o 

58 

10-8 

Assam 


2,50 

23 

9-2 

Madras . 


(c) 

Percentage of 
increase in 
Revenue 
between 1922 
and 1926. 

25-1 

Increase or 
decrease in 
percentage of 
expenditure 
on education 
. to total 
Revenue. 

—0-7 

Bombay 



16-2 

—0-4 

Bengal • ‘ . 



28-6 

—2-9 

Umted Provinces . 



8-4 

+0-9 

Punjab . 



62-2 

—0-7 

Burma . 



16-4 

+2-7 

Bihar and Orissa 



30-7 

— 1-0 

Central Provinces . 



13-3 

Nil 

Assam . 



37-3 

—28 
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The above figures show that only two provinces, the United Provinces 
and Burma, have increased the proportion of their total revenue spent ou 
education since 1922, though the percentage of expenditure on education 
to the total revenue for all the provinces together has only decreased 
from 12‘4 to 12‘1. It is clear that there has been no direct relationship 
between increase in revenue and increase in educational expenditure 
smce Bengal, Assam, Bihar and Orissa, Madras and the Punjab, all of 
which improved their revenues by over 25 per cent, show the largest fall 
in the percentage of educational expenditure, while the United Provinces 
and Burma, both of which increased their revenues by under. 17 per cent., 
show an increased percentage of expenditure on education. 

The following tables give the revenues per head of population and the 
educational expenditure per head of population for all the provinces in the 
3 ^ears 1922 and 1926 


Revemte -per head of population. 


Jladras 






1922. 

Rs. 

2-7 

1926. 

Rs. 

3-4 

Bombay 






6-7 

7-8 

Bengal ' . 






1-7 

2-2 

United Provinces 






. 2-2 

2-3 

Punjab 






3-4 

5-6 

Burma 






6-9 

8-1 

Bihar and Orissa 






. 1-3 

1-7 

Central Provinces 






. 3-3 

3-8 

Assam 






2-4 

3-2 


ExpendUttre on education per head of population. 


1022. 1926. 


Madras . , 

Bombay 

Bengal 

United Provinces 

Punjab 

Burma 

Bihar and Orissa 
Central Provinces 
Assam 


Rs. 

Rs. 

0-37 

0-44 

0-87 

0-99 

0-28 

0-30 

0-34 

0-39 

0-42 

0-64 

0-34 

0-62 

0-14 

0-17 

0-36 

0-41 

0-28 

0-30 


The figures for the revenue and expenditure per head of population 
have been given in order to obtain an idea of the relative position of the 
provinces in regard to educational expenditure. Without population 
figures the mere totals of revenue and expenditure will not give an accu- 
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Tate picture of tlie relative position of each, province. This may he 
illustrated from the fact that in 1926, Burma, -which was only sixth 
in the list of total revenues and in the list of total educational expendi- 
ture, had the highest .revenue per head of population and was third in 
the list of expenditure per head of population. 

It is also obvious that the population of a province is no indication 
of the extent of the revenues of that province. Bombay, for example, 
which both in 1922 and 1926 had the largest revenue of any province 
in India, stands only sixth m total population and Bengal which has the 
largest population was, in both years, only fifth in the list of total reve- 
nues. It might be expected, however, that a province with a large 
.population would ordinarilj’- spend a relatively high percentage of its 
revenue on education and that there would be a direct relationship 
between the revenue per head of population in any one province and the 
expenditure on education per head of population. Actually taking the 
figures for the years 1922 and 1926 these assumptions have, approxi- 
mately, been realised. In 1922 the first three provinces in order of total 
population were Bengal, the United Provinces and Madras and the same 
order was maintained for the percentage of educational expenditure to 
total revenues. The only large variation between total population and 
percentage of expenditure occurred in the provinces of Bihar and Orissa 
and Assam. Bihar and Orissa was fourth in order of total population 
and only seventh in order of percentage of expenditure and Assam with 
the smallest population was sixth in order of percentage of expenditure. 

If the expenditure per head on education had corresponded to the 
revenue per head of population the order of the Provinces in 1922 would 
have been Burma, Bombay, Punjab, Central Provinces, Madras, Assam, 
United Provinces, Bengal and Bihar and Orissa. The actual order in 
regard to expenditure per head was Bombay, Punjab, Madras, Central 
Provinces, United Provinces and Burma, Assam and Bengal, and Bihar 
and Orissa. It will be seen that with the exception of Burma the position 
of all the provinces in the order of expenditure per head of population 
approximated to their position in order of revenue per head of population. 

In 1926, with the exception of Bihar and Orissa, there was again little 
difference between the order of the provinces in regard to total population 
and their order in regard to percentage of expenditure. 

Similarly the order of the provinces in regard to expenditure per head 
of population approximately corresponded to their order in the list of 
revenue per head of population and in 1926 the position of Burma im- 
proved from fifth in the list of expenditure per head of population to 
third. 

The average cost of educating a scholar in British India taking all 
stages of instruction together and including direct and indirect expendi- 
tiue, was Bs. 16 in 1926, Rs. 22 in 1921 and Rs. 23 in 1926. The large 
rise in cost per head between 1916 and 1921 was the natural result of the 
rapid rise in the cost of living during the war and the period immediately 
following the war. 




1924 1925 1926 
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• Ectwecn 191G and 1921 all tbc provinces recorded a rise in the average 
cost of educating a pupil, Bombay, the Punjab and Burma showed the 
largest increases, from Es. 20 to Es. 29 in Bombay, from Es. 28 to Es. 37 
in the Punjab and from Es. 17 to Es. 2G in Bmana. The smallest rise 
in cost occurred in Bengal, from Es. M to Es. IG. 

Between. 1921 and 192G, 5 provinces. Bomba)’, Bengal, United Pro- 
vinces, Burma and Assam again recorded an increase in average cost, 
the largest increase being from Es. 29 to Es. 3G in Bombay. j\Iadras, 
the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and the Central Provinces showed a de- 
crease in cost, the largest decrease being from Es. 37 to Es. 2G in the 
Punjab. 

In 192G the average cost of educating a scholar was highest in Bombay 
and lowest in Bihar and Orissa, the figures for the proviiu-cs being: — 
Madras Es. 18, Bombay Es. 3G. Bengal Es. 17. United Provinces Es. 2G, 
Punjab Es. 26, Byrma Es. 28. Bihar and Oris.sa Es. 1 ! , Central Provinces 
Es. 18 and A.ssam Es. IG. The variation in cost l)ctwcen province and 
])rovince can die explained by a number of causes such as difference in 
cost of living, difference in average enrolment per school, difference in 
c.apital o.xpenditure, difference in pay of teaching staff and difference in 
dcn.''ify of j)opulation. , It has not been possible to investigate all the 
causes for the ])Osition of each jnovince, but the relative density of 
population in Bombaj’. Bengal, Burma ami Bihar and Orissa would 
upjjoar to have influenced the average cost in these ])rovinces and in 
Bengal, Bihar and Orissa and in Assam the ])ny of jnimary school teachers 
is noticeal)ly lower than in other provinces, while in Bombay it is very 
much higher. 

'I’he average cost (direct expenditure only) of educating a scholar in 
an Arts College increased largely in all the provinces between 1916 and 
1921. but fell in live provinces between 1921 and 1926, an increase 
occurring only in Bombay, Bengal, Burma and Bihar and Orissa. In 
192G the average cost was highe.st in the Central Province.s (Rs. 337) 
and lowest in Bengal (Es. M5). 

The average cost of educating a scholar in a secondary school rose in 
all provinces between 191G and 1921 and agaih ro.se between 1921 and 
192G in all ])rovinces except the Punjab, Biliar and Orissa and Assam. 
In 192G the average cost varied from Es. 75 iii Bombay to Es. 21 in the 
Punjab. 

The average co.st of educating a .scholar in a jirimary school varied in 
1916 from Es. 10 in Bombay to Es. 3 in Bengal and in 1921 it varied from 
Es. 17 in Bombay to Es. i in Bengal. Between 1921 and 1920 the aver- 
age cost increased in six ])rovinccs and remained constant in the other 
three provinces. In 192G the cost was highest in Bombay (Es. 20) 
and lowest in Bengal (Es. 4), the fignres'for the other })rovince8 being 
Madras Es. 7, United Provinces Es. 8,- I’unjab Es. 9, Burma Es. 7, Bihar 
and Orissa Es. G, Central Provinces Es. 11 and Assam Es. 5. 
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Chapter IV Pruiary Education. 

Tke total figures for India, given in this and subsequent chapters, 
of the number of schools and scholars include the figures for adminis- 
trative areas other than Governors’ Provinces, but the latter figures are 
so small as not to affect materially any deductions regarding the Provinces 
which may be made from a comparison of the totals. 

In considering the figures for Primary Education it has to be remem- 
bered that exactly similar methods of classification have not been adopted 
by all Provinces. In Madras and Bombay “ Primary schools ” include 
all elementary schools with standards from one to eight, standards six, 
seven and eight of which are in other provinces classified as “ vernacular 
middle ” or secondary schools. Primary schools in other provinces 
include in some cases schools with standards- from one to four, in some 
cases schools with standards from one to five and in other cases schools 
with standards from one to six. In order therefore to give a more com- 
plete picture of the extent of primary education separate figures have 
been given in this chapter showing the number of pupils reading in the 
first five primary classes of all grades of institutions. The total figures 
for India and the Provinces include details for certain types of schools 
such as Pathshalas (Sanskrit Schools) and Maktabs (Islamic Schools) 
which were classified prior to 1916 as special schools and details for 
night schools not classified as schools for adults. 

The total number of recognised primary schools in British India in 
1916 was 138,089 with an enrolment of 5,638,244 scholars. The corres- 
ponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were as follows : — 

1921 — 169,345 schools with 6,327,973 scholars ; 

1926 — 183,164 schools with 7,799,076 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 21,256 or by 
15 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 689,7.29 or by 12 
per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 23,819 or 
by 15 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 1,471,103 or by 
23 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only was 
10-2 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 24*3 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for female scholars only were 21’9 per cent, and 
18*5 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of scholars in primary schools to the total 
population was 2’3, in 1921 it was 2*5 and by 1926 it had risen to 3‘1. 

A more accurate appreciation of the extent of primary education can 
be obtained from the figures for the primary classes of all grades of schools. 
These show that in 1917 there were in the five lowest classes a total of 
6,352,512 scholars, in 1921, 6,909,896 scholars and in 1926, 8,703,377 
scholars. 
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Between 1917 and 1921 the niunbcr mcrcased by 8‘7 per cent, and 
between 1921 and 1926 by 2.5’9 per cent. 

Accurate figures are not available for the number of children of school- 
"oing age (appro-ximately 6 to 11) actually reading in school. But the 
extent to which the methods adojd-ed to increase the number of such 
children at school have proved successful may be judged by the propor- 
tion, niiich the number of children readmg in the first five classes of all 
,grades of institutions bears to the total number of children of school- 
,going age. The figures for the total number of children of school-going 
age have been arrived at by talcing 14 per cent., an approximation, of 
the total population. 

In 1917 the percentage of children at school in the first five primary 
classes to the total number of children of school-going age was 18-7. In 
1921 it was 20'2 and in 1926 it was 25-2. 

The extent to which illiteracy is being removed may also be judged 
by the percentage of pupils rending in all classes of institutions to the 
total population. In 1916 the percentage was 3-1, in 1921, 3-4 and in 
1926, 4-2. The percentages for male and female pupils separately 
were : — 

Males. — 1916, — u’2. 1921, — 0*5 and 1926, — 6*9 and 

Fmu/w.— 1916,— 1-0, 1921,— 1-2 and 1926,— 1-1. 

Figures for the increase in the number of schools and scholars are not, 
however, necessarily a correct index of the extent to which the school- 
going population is being made literate.* Permanent literacy can only 
be secured for the individual if the pupil remains four or five years conse- 
cutively at school and if the pupil reads in successive years progressively 
in the first four or five classes. The great wastage, which occurs between 
class and class, caused by pupils leaving school after short and irregular 
periods of attendance and by the stagnation of pupils in one class for a 
number of years, largely counteracts the attempts made to remove 
illiteracy bj* the opening of additional schools and the increased enrolment 
of scholars. In estimating the results of the expansion of education, 
therefore, the duration of school life is a vital factor for consideration. 

It is not possible to give figures for all India for the stagnation which 
occurs in the lower classes, but the figures for one division of Bihar and 
Orissa are probably typical. In December 1925 there were 79,419 
pupils reading in the lowest cla.ss of all primary and middle schools. In 
January 1926, 22,709 of these pupils were promoted to class II. Of the 
22,709 pupils promoted 6,659 had read in class I for more than two 
years and 8,646 had read for more than one year, but less than two 
years. Of the 56,710 pupils who were not promoted 10,665 had read for 
more than two years and 19,064 had read for more than one year. These 
figures show that approximately 9 per cent, of the total number of pupils 
were promoted after one year’s study ; 11 jier cent, alter more than one 
year’s study and 8 per cent, after more than two years’ study. While 
"72 per cent, were not promoted at all. 

STAT. COM. — VOL. II. _ N 
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The following table, giving the figures for all India, shows the percent- 
age of wastage which occurred between class and class as between the 
years 1917 and 1918, 1921 and 1922 and 1925 and 1926 





1917-18. 

1921-22. 

1925-26. 




Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Bet-n een classes — 






I and II . . 


• 

62-6 

66-0 

67-0 

II and III 


. 

. 33-3 

36-7 

23-9 

III and IV 


. 

26-0 

29-8 

27-8 

lY and V . 

. 


36-6 

42-1 

40-8 


It will thus be seen that while the percentage of the number of pupils 
of the first class who did not proceed to the second class has increased as 
between 1921-22 and 1926-26 the percentage of wastage between other 
classes has improved. The rise in the percentage of wastage between 
classes one and iwo was to be expected owing to the large increase in 
eni'olment in class one, the increase being 80 per cent, of the total increase 
in all 5 classes since 1921. ^ 

Very considerable improvement has taken place in the staffing of 
primary schools. In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total 
number of teachers was 28-3 ; in 1921 it was 35-6 and in 1926 it was 44'2. 
Between 1921 and 1926 all provdnces, with the exception of Assam, in- 
creased their percentage and by 1926 the percentage varied from 64*4 in 
the United Provinces to 24-8 in Bengal. 

Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on pri- 
mary schools was Rs. 281'29 lakhs, in 1921 it was Rs. 453-73 lakhs and by 
1926 it had risen to Rs. 635-58 lakhs. Between 19] 6 and 1921 the total 
expenditure rose by 61-3 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it rose by 
40-1 per cent. 

To the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 Public funds contri- 
buted 90-0 per cent., fees 1-1 per cent, and other sources 8-9 per cent. 
To the total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 Public funds contributed 
87-0 per cent., fees 3-3 per cent, and other sources 9-7 per cent. 

Owing to the variations in classification prior to 1918 it has not been 
possible to ascertain the exact percentage of increase of Government 
funds and Board funds separately for the period 1916 to 1921. But of 
the total increase in expenditure between 1921 and 1926 Government 
funds met 59-4 per cent, and Board funds met 27-6 per cent. 

The percentage of expenditure on primary education to the total 
expenditure on all classes of education has increased very slightly in the 
periods under review. In 1916 it was 25-4 ; in 1921, 27-0 and in 1926, 
27-9. 

In respect of the percentage of expenditure on primary education to 
the total expenditure the figures for the Provinces show large variations. 
In 1926 the percentage for Burma was as low as 8-6, while the percentage 
for Bombay was 48-8, In the same year all the provinces, with the 
exception of Burma, Bengal and the Punjab, spent over 25 per cent, of 
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office of Chief Justice or Judge are m by the Governor-General in 
Council. The same executive authority mu st he addressed for the grant 
of his previous approval to rules made, forms described and tables of 
fees settled by the Court. The Letters Patent op the Court (Article 6) 
requires a Judge on assumption of office to make a declaration before 
an authority prescribed by the Governor-General in Coimcil. The con- 
trol which in other provinces the local Governirient exercises over the 
clerical and ministerial establishment of the Court is in Bengal exercised 
by the Governor-General in Council (Article 8). The same differentia- 
tion is made in sundry provisions contained in the Indian Statute Book. 

Thus, by virtue of section 126 of the Code of Ciml Procedure ,1908, 
rules made \inder section 122 require the previous approval of the Gov- 
ernor-General in Council. He too. and not the Government of Bengal, 
may determine the place at which the Court shall sit to dispose of cri- 
minal business, and may approve of judges going on circuit (Code of 
Criminal Procedure, section 335). His sanction is required to rules 
for the inspection ol the records of suhordinate courts {Ibid section 554). 

10. This disposition of authority peculiar to Bengal dales in its pre- 
sent form from the first constitution of the Court under the High Courts ^ 

Act, 1861. But it has its roots in a much older past. In pre-reform days 
it raised in pmctice no insurmoimtable difficulties. It is true that 
the local Legislative Council set up under the Act of 1909 had powers 
to discuss the budget, and to debate matters relating to the adminis- 
tration of justice by the High Court. But the Council had no powers 
to grant or withhold suppl 3 \ The local Government had no inherent’ 
authority. It was in theory an agent of the central Government whose 
directions it was bound to carry out. In particular the central Govern- 
ment was competent to direct the local Government to make such 
financial jirovision for the needs of the High Court as the Governor- 
General in Council considered necessary. 

The position was materially altered by the Government of India 
Act and the rules under it. The local Government was given powers of 
its own, including powers for the administration of justice. The local 
legislature was made independent of the executive, entrusted with 
control or influence in a .sphere corresponding to the functions of the local 
executive, and empowered to grant or wthhold supply. Administra- 
tion of Justice by the local Government was ruade a reserved subject 
and therefore remained under the unrestricted superintendence, direc- 
tion and control of the Governor-General in Council. Neverlkeless, 
the anomaly remains that the Government of Bengal has been assigned 
a responsibility for and the Bengal Legislative Council a concern with 
the administration of the Calcutta High Court notwithstanding the fact 
that important statutory powers in relation to the Court are vested in 
the Governor-General in Council. The anomaly assumes its most acute 
form in the financial sphere, for the financial re.sponsibility of the local 
Government and the local legislature for the court is not limited in the 
manner in which the administrative authority of the former has been 
limited by the functions entrusted to the Governor-General in Council. 
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maintained in the second period under review, a greater improvement 
in the rate of increase of male scholars is noticeable. Talcing boys and 
girls together, the very large increase in the number of schools and 
scholars and the improvement in the rate of expansion during the years 
subsequent to 1921 were mainly due to the worldng of the Elementary 
Education Act, passed in 1920, and to the policy, initiated by Govern- 
ment in 1924, of gradually providing all school-less centres, or groups of 
centres with a population of 500 and above, with schools. The Madras 
Elementary Education Act of 1920 provided for the creation in each 
district of a District Educational Council, functioning as an independent 
ad hoc body with powers to prepare schemes for the extension of ele- 
mentary education, to recognise all elementary schools and to distribute 
grant-in-aid to aided schools. The Act also provided for the introduction 
of compulsory education and for the levy of an educational tax in 
approved local areas. Full advantage was not, however, taken of the 
provisions of the Act until the closing years of the period 1921 to 1926, 
during which time compulsion was introduced in a number of municipal 
areas. 

In 192§ the Government of Madras convened a special conference of 
officials and non-officials to consider the improvement and expansion of 
elementary education and the most important recommendation made by 
the conference was that each village with a population of 500 and above 
should be provided with a school. In 1924, as a consequence of this 
recommendation, an educational survey was made of all the taluqs in 
the Presidency with a view to providing a record of all school-less areas 
and of the number of children of school-age attending and not attending 
school. 

As a result of this survey a large number of school-less centres were 
provided with schools. The fact that over fifty per cent, of the total 
increase in the number of scholars recorded during the period 1921 to 
1926 occurred during the years 1925 and 1926 is an indication of the 
su ccess of the policy adopted. 

The following percentages show the improvement effected during the 
periods 1916 to 1921 and 1921 to 1926 in the provision of schools for 
school-less areas. 

Percentage of the number of villages, with a population of between 
600 and 1,000, having a school to the total number of such population 
centres. 

1916 

1921 ei 

1926 73 

Percentage of the number of villages, with a population of between 
1,000 and 2,000, having a school to the total number of such population 
centres. 


1916 

1921 

1926 


81 

82 

92 
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Consequent on the steady growth in the number of scholars reading in 
primary schools in the periods under review the percentage of the popula- 
tion reading in primary schools to the total population has risen from year 
to year. In 1916 the percentage of male pupils to the total male popula- 
tion was 5-1, in 1921 it was 5*7 and by 1926 it had risen to 7-6. The 
corresponding percentages for female pupils in primary schools were : 
1916,— 1-3, 1921,— 1-6, and 1926,— 2-2. 

In 1917 the total number of scholars reading in the five lowest classes 
of all grades of'institutions was 1,416,799 ; in 1921 it was 1,545,574 and 
in 1926 it was 2,087,699. Between 1917 and 1921 the number increased 
by 9-0 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 35-0 per cent. 

In 1917 the percentage of pupils in the first five classes of all insti- 
tutions to the total number of children of school-going age was 24-4 ; 
in 1921 it was 20-6 and in 1926 it was 35-6. 

As has already been explained previously in tin's chapter the extent to 
which the number of schools and scholars have increased in any one period 
is not necessarilj’’ an index of the extent to which the school-going popula- 
tion is being made literate. In the iladras Presidencj’^ the high percent- 
age of wastage between standard and standard continued throughout 
the periods 1916 to 1921 and 1921 to 1926. The following table shows 
the percentage of wastage which occurred between the primary standards 
as between the vears 1917 and 1918, 1921 and 1922 and the years 1925 
and 1926 



1017-1918. 

1921-1922. 

1925-1920. 

Between classes — 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

I end 11 

. . . 54-8 

01-1 

59-2 

II nnd 111 . 

2o-4 

27-4 

25-9 

HI and IV . 

17-7 

19-9 

20-9 

IV and V . 

01-4 

5G-5 

55-7 


It will be seen that with the exception of the wastage between classes 
W and V, there has been no improvement as between the years 1917 
and 1918 and the years 1925 and 1926. 

The staffing of primary schools has steadily improved, the improve- 
ment being most marked in the period 1921 to 1926. In 1916 the 
percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers was 35-5 ; 
in 1921 it was 40-4 and in 1926 it was 49-7. 

Exjpenditure . — The total expenditure from all sources on primary 
education has increased very rapidly during the periods under review. 
In 1916 the total expenditure on -primary schools was Rs. 65-77 lalchs. 
In 1921 it w'as Rs. 105-88 lakhs and by 1926 it had risen to Rs. 150-91 
lakhs. The totals do not include indirect expenditure sirch as the cost of 
Direction and Inspection and expenditure on buildings and equipment. 
Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure rose by 61-0 per cent, and 
between 1921 and 1926 it rose by 42-5 per cent. 
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To tlie total increase in tlie period 1916 to 1921 Public funds contri- 
buted 82-4 per cent., fees 1'8 per cent, and other sources 15-8 per cent. 

To the total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 Public funds contri- 
buted 80-8 per cent. (Government funds 61-4 and Local Board funds 
19-4), fees nil per cent, and other sources 19’2 per cent. 

The absence of any increase in the contribution from fees in the 
period 1921 to 1926 may be accounted for by the fact that a large niunber 
of Local Boards discontinued the levy of fees in primary, schools and by 
the fact that with the ‘introduction of compulsion in certain areas free 
education was imparted. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on primary education to the 
total expenditure on education was 31*8 ; in 1921 it was 33‘2 and by 1926 
it had risen to 36-2. 

Bombay In 1916 the total number of recognised primary schools 

was 10,890 with an enrolment of 670,141 scholars. The corresponding 
figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were : — 

1921 — 13,018 schools ^vith 8,07,036 scholars. 

1926 — 13,448 schools with 9,13,168 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the nitmber of schools increased by 2,128 or 
by 19'5 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 136,895 or by 
20'4 per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 430 or 
by 3'3 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 106,132 or by 
13‘1 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only was 
17-2 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 14'3 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for female scholars only were 34‘3 per cent, and 
8*6 per cent, respectively. 

It is difficult to account satisfactorily for the slow rate of expansion 
in the years subsequent to 1921 but the main factors operating against a 
more rapid development would appear to have been : — ^the fact that, 
though the Bombay Elementary Education Act was passed into Law 
in 1923, the rules under the Act were not framed until the end of 1924 
and the Act itself did not really become operative imtil the following 
year ; the influence of the non-co-operation movement which affected 
primary schools in Bombay more and for a longer period, than in other 
provinces ; the low density of the population in Bombay, especially 
in Sind, compared with other Provinces in India, which has made the 
opening of more schools difficult and costly ; the extremely unequal 
progress, especially as far as girls are concerned, which has been recorded 
among the advanced and backward communities and the relatively 
high cost of primary education in Bombay compared with the cost in 
other provinces, due mainly to higher salaries and to the -larger munber of 
trained teachers employed, making further expansion, difficxilt on 
financial groimds. • The figures for the period 1921 to 1926 have also been 
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affected by tbe withdrawal, in 1923, from the recognised list, of a number 
of Mulla schools and by the separate classification of schools for adults 
after 1922. 

The Primary Education Act of 1923 provided for the transfer of the 
management of Public elementary schools to newly constituted school 
committees of local authorities and for the introduction of free and com- 
pulsory education in approved local areas. The fact that the main 
provisions of this Act did not become operative until the end of 1925 
naturally tended to prevent any rapid advance in the period between 
1923 and 1925. 

It must, however, be noted that the percentage of scholars reading in 
primary schools to the total population steadily increased and remained 
relatively high in comparison wnth the figures for other provinces and 
that the average number of pupils per primary school in Bombay is 
considerably larger than the figures for most other provinces. 

In 1916 the percentage of male pupils in primary schools to the total 
male population was 5-3, in 1921 it was 6*2 and by 1926 it had risen to 
7-2. The corresponding percentages for female pupils were : — 

1916,— 1-3, 1921,— 1-8 and 1926,— 1-9. 

In 1917 the total number of scholars reading in the five lowest classes 
of all grades of institutions was 654,123, in 1921 it was 797,722 and in 
1926 it was 848,687. Between 1917 and 1921 the number increased by 
21*9 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 6-3 per cent. In 1917 
the percentage of pupils in the first five classes of all institutions to the 
total number of children of school-going age was 23-6 ; in 1921 it was 
29’5 and in 1926 it was 31’4. 

The following table shows the percentage of wastage which occurrep 
between standard and standard as between the years 1917 and 1918, 
1921 and 1922 and 1925 and 1926 : — 


Botwoon classes — 

1917-18. 

Per cent. 

1921-22. 

Per cent. 

1926-26. 

Per cent. 

I and JI . 

51-9 

56-5 

36-9 

JI and III ... 

13-5 

21-8 

11-4 

Ill and IV 

13-4 

25-3 

lC-5 

IV and V . , . . 

15-8 

29-8 

13-8 


From the above figures it will be seen that the duration of school life 
lengthened considerably in the period between 1922 and 1926 and that 
the figures for 1926 show a marked improvement over the figures for 
1918. 

The staffing of primary schools improved steadily in both periods. 
In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teach- 
ers was 35'6 ; in 1921 it was 42-9 and in 1926 it was 50'4. 

• Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
primary education was Rs. 63-46 lakhs. In 1921 it was Rs. 127-21 lakhs 
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and by 1926 it had risen to Rs. 181*02 lakhs. Between 1916 and 1921 
the total expenditure rose by 100*5 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 
it rose by 42*3 per cent. To the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 
Public funds contributed 92*7 per cent, fees 0*3 per cent, and other 
sources 7*0 per cent. To the total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 
Pubhc funds contributed 94*8 per cent. (Government funds 68*9 per 
cent, and Local Board funds 25*9 per cent), fees 1*7 per cent, and other 
sources 3*5 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on primary education to the 
total expenditure on education was 41*4 ; in 1921 it was 48*3 and by 
1926 it had risen to 48*8. 

Bengal. — In 1916 the total number of recognised primary schools 
was 40,410 with an enrolment of 1,327,422 scholars. The corresponding 
figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were ; — 

1921 — 47,772 schools mth 1,456,865 scholars ; 

1926 — 50,923 schools with 1,650,555 scholars. 

Between the years 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased 
by 7,362 or by 18*2 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 
129,443 or by 9*7 per cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of 
schools increased by 3,151 or by 6*5 per cent, and the number of scholars 
ncreased by 193,690 or by 13*3 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only 
was 5*5 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 13*6 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for female scholars only were 27*0 per cent, and 
11*9 per cent, respectively. 

The figures indicate that in both the periods under review progress 
was confined to normal increases in numbers and strength. Prior to 
1921 two exhaustive surveys of the condition of primary education, 
with recommendations for the adoption of schemes for free primary 
education, were submitted to Government, but owing to financial 
difficulties few of the schemes recommended in these reports were adopt- 
ed. Bengal, more than any other pro^unce, depends upon aided pri- 
mary schools as the agency for development and the fee income in Bengal 
bears a very high share of the total cost of primary education. In 
consequence war time and post-war time economic distress seriously 
affected the expansion of primary education. 

The Bengal Primary Education Act, which was passed in 1919, 
and the Bengal Primary Education Amendment Act of 1921, provided 
for the introduction of free and compulsory education in Municipal and 
Union Board areas and for the levy of an educational cess, but inade- 
quate finance has prevented advantage being taken of these Acts. 

In the period from 1921 to 1926 the adoption of a constructive pro- 
gramme of development was rendered even more difficult by the holding 
in abeyance of the posts of hlimsters almost continuously from August 
1924 up to the end of 1926. 
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Tiic figures given for tlie increase in tlic nniubcr of schools during 
the same period are not. altogether an accurate test of the advance made 
since in the year 1923 a number of niglit -schools, hitherto classified 
ns primary, wore Avitlidrawn from the list of primary schools and classi- 
fied ns adult schools. 

In 191G the percentage of male pupils in primary schools to the tota] 
male popiilntion was i-u, in 1921 it. was 4-8 and by 1926 it liad risen 
to 6-3. The corresponding percentages for female pupils were : — 

1916— 1-1. 1926.— 1-! and 1916,— 1-6. 

In 1917 the total number of scholars reading in the five lowest cln.ssos 
of all grades of institutions was 1,587,273; in 1921 it was 1,630,791 
and in 1926 it was 1. .8 11. 79.5. 

Between 1917 and 1921 the number increased by 2-7 per cent, and 
between 1921 and 1926 tlie number increased by 13'1 per cent. 

In 1917 the percentage of pupils in the first five classes of all institu- 
tions to the total number of Children of school-going age was 24"9 ; in 
1921 it was 2.5-6 and in 1926 it was 28-2. 

The folloudng table shows the jicrcentagc of wastage between stand- 
ard and standard as between the vears 1917 and 1918, 1921 and 1922 
and 1925 and 1926 







10J7-1K. 

1021-22. 

1023 . 20 . 
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I’cr c«-nt . 

IVr III. 

Per cent 

l?rlw(vn — 








1 tint! II . 

, 
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• 

CO r> 

73.3 

72- « 

11 niid 111 


, 

• 

• 

20-2 

24-J 

31-0 

III »nd IV 

• 

• 

. 

• 

a I -3 

•10 0 

.SO-C 

IV nnd V . 





37- J 

4 0 7 

10-2 


TJic figures would appear to indic^ito that there has been little or no 
improvement in the length of time which pupils stay at school or in the 
consecutive promotion of pupils from class to cla.ss. 

The staffing of primary scliools lias been far from satisfactor}’ and in 
spite of the improvements which have taken place in each period the 
percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers is the 
lowest in India. 

In 1916 the percentage was 14-9; in 1921 it was 19-9 and in 1926 
it was 24-8. 

ETpcmlititre . — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
primary education was Rs, 43-03 lakh.s. 

In 1921 it was Rs. DT60 lakli.s and in 1926 it was Rs. 62-33 laldis. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure rose by 19-8 per cent, 
and between 1921 and 1926 it rose by 20-9 per cent. 

To the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 Public funds con- 
tributed 83-3 per cent., fees 4-2 per cent, and other sources 12-5 per cent. 
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To the total increase in the period 1921 to 1926' Public funds contributed 
41*6 per cent. (Government funds 24*6 per cent, and Local Board funds 
17'0 per cent.), fees 37‘9 per cent, and other sources 20-5 per cent. 

The most noticeable feature of the period 1921 to 1926 was the large 
rise in the contributions from other sources and from fee income. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on primary education to the 
total expenditure on education was 16-7 ; in 1921 it was 16-7 and by 
1926 it had fallen to 16-5. 

The United Provinces. — In 1926 the total number of recognised 
primary schools was 11,540 with an enrolment of 628,542 scholars. 
The corresponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were : 1921, — 
16,368 schools with 848,356 scholars ; 1926,- — 19,797 schools with 
1,051,620 scholars. 

Between the years 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 
4,828 or by 41*8 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 
219,814 or by 35-0 per cent. 

Between the years 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 
3,429 or by 20-9 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 203,264 
or by 23*9 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only 
was 33’3 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 24*6 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for female scholars only were 54*4 per cent, 
and 18*2 per cent, respectively. 

The greatest expansion in the mimber of schools and scholars occur- 
red between the years 1918 and 1921 during which period the Govern- 
ment of the United Provinces launched a definite three year programme 
of expansion and development. 

The increased expenditure incurred by the financing of the pro- 
grammes was however so high that after 1921 further programmes of 
a similar nature were not taken up and the rate of expansion declined. 

The United Provii^ces Primary Education Act, which was passed 
in 1919, provided for the introduction of compulsion for boys in Muni- 
cipal Board areas and has been responsible for increased enrolment in 
a number of areas in which compulsion has been applied. The District 
Boards Primary Education Act, which was passed in 1926 and made 
similar provision for the compulsory education of boys in rural areas, 
has obviously not afiected the development of primary education in 
the periods under review. 

In 1916 the percentage of male pupils in primary schools to the total 
male population was 2-3 ; in 1921 it was 3-2 and by 1926 it had risen 
to 4-0. The corresponding figures for female pupils were : — 

1916—0-2, 1921—0-3 and 1926-0-4. 

In 1917 the total number of scholars reading in the five lowest classes 
of all grades of institutions was 717,458 ; in 1921 it was 876,540 and in 
1926 it was 1,088,462. 
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Bet-ween 1917 and 1921 tlie number increased by 22'1 per cent, and 
between 1921 and 1926 by 24'1 per cent. In 1917 the percentage of 
pupils in the first five classes of all institutions to tlie total number of 
pupils of school-going, age was 10-8 ; in 1921 it was 13’8 and in 1926 
it Avas 17-1. 

The following table shoAvs the AA’astage between class and class as 
betAA'een the years 1917 and 1918, 1921 and 1922 and the years 1926 
and 1926 : — 



1917-18. 

1921-22. 

1925-26. 

Between classes — 

Ber cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

I and II . 

• 67-6 

73-9 

67-4 

11 and III ... 

27-8 

28-0 

26-8 

Ill and IV 

23-2 

26-2 

20-2 

IV and V .... 

18-5 

27-5 

24-6 


The staffing of primary schools has greatly improved. In 1916 the 
percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers was 35-6 ; 
in 1921 it AA'as 48-6 and by 1926 it had risen to 64-4. 

Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure on primary schools 
from all sources was Es. 27-01 lakhs, in 1921 it was Es. 51-45 lakhs and 
b}’’ 1926 it had risen to Es. 80-83 lakhs. 

BetAveen 1916 and 1921 tlie total cxiienditure rose by 90-6 per cent, 
and betAA’een 1921 and 1926 it rose by 57-1 per cent. 

To the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 Public funds con- 
tributed 96-4 per cent., fees 2-1 per cent, and other sources 1-5 per cent. 

To the total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 Public funds contri- 
buted 99-6 per cent. (Government funds 98-7 per cent, and Local Boards 
funds 0-9 per cent.) and other sources 1-6 per cent., Av-hile fees decreased 
by 1‘2 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on primary education to the 
total expenditure on education Avas 19-4 ; in 1921 it Avas 21-3 and by 
1926 it had risen to 25-8. 

Punjab. — In 1916 the total number of recognised primary schools 
was 6,679 AA-ith an enrolment of 275,353 scholars. The corresponding 
figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were ; — 

1921 — 6,386 schools with 285,886 scholars ; 

1926 — 6,876 schools Avith 433,308 scholars. 

BetAveen the years 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased 
by 707 or by 12-4 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 10,633 
or by 4-0 per cent. 

Between the years 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased 
by 490 or by 7-6 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 147 ,422 
or by 61-4 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only 
Avas 1-4 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 67-3 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for female scholars only were 14-6 per cent, and 
22-4 per cent, respectively. 
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Tliougli the above figures show a record of considerable progress 
in both periods they are by no means a correct indication of the extent 
of the development and expansion that has actually taken place. Oving 
to the reduction of the primary school from 5 to 4 classes and to the con- 
version of large numbers of primary schools into vernacular middle 
schools, classified as secondary, the actual expansion of primary educa- 
tion can only be correctly estimated by a comparison of the figures for 
the primary classes of all grades of institutions. The figures show that 
in 1917 there were 361,308 scholars in the first five classes of all schools ; 
in 1921, — 425,329 scholars and in 1926, — 766,768 scholars. Between 
1917 and 1921 the number of scholars therefore increased by 17'6 per 
cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 80-2 per cent. 

During the j^ears 1916 to 1921 three main factors operated to assist 
successful progress. The laying down of definite 5-year programmes of 
expansion, particularly for the opening of vernacular middle schools ; 
the passing of the Primary Education Act in 1919 which provided for 
the introduction of compulsion for boys in Muncipal and rural areas, 
the levy of an educational cess and the grading of districts into forward 
and backward areas for the purpose of obtaining a more equitable dis- 
tribution of Government subsidies towards primary education. The 
last factor in particular assisted backward areas, hitherto without 
sufficient schools, to expand and develop. 

The improvement shown in the period 1921 to 1926 was even more 
marked owing to the fuller development of programmes for expansion, 
the reduction in the number of single teacher schools, the increase in 
the number of trained teachers, the propaganda carried on by officials. 
Co-operative Societies, Parents Societies, etc. to keep pupils in schools, 
the adaptation of the curriculum to the needs of rural areas and the 
large increase in the number of areas in which compulsion was intro- 
duced. 

In 1916 the percentage of male scholars in primary schools to the 
total population was 2-1 ; in 1921 it was 2-1 and by 1926 it had risen to 
3-3. The corresponding figures for female scholars only were : — 1916, 
0-4, 1921, — 0-5 and 1926, — 0*6. In 1917 the percentage of pupils 
in the first five classes of all institutions to the total number of pupils 
of school-going age was 13*1 ; in 1921 it was 14*7 and by 1926 it had 
risen to 26*5. 

The following table shows the wastage which has occurred between 
class and class as between the years 1917 and 1918,' 1921 and 1922 and 
1925 and 1926 : — 


Between classes — 
I and II . 

II and III 
III and jy 
and V 


1917-18. 

1921-22. 

1925-26. 

Ber cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

57*1 

56-0 

58-6 

21-7 

15*1 

23*1 

23*3 

14-3 

14*7 

13-6 

32-7 

26-4 
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The staffing of primary schools steadily improved, particularly in 
the period 1921 to 1926. In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers 
to the total number of teachers was 49-9 ; in 1921 it was 51'5 and in 1926 
it was 56'3. 

Expenditure. — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
primary schools was Bs. 18’86 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Rs. 29-85 laldis and 
by 1926 it had risen to Rs. 39-84 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 there was an increase of 58-2 per cent, and 
between 1921 and 1926 there was an increase of 33-5 per cent. To 
the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 Public fimds contributed 
96-5 per cent, and other sources 6-2 per cent.,, while fees decreased by 
2-7 per cent. 

To the total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 Public funds con- 
tributed 95-6 per cent. (Government funds 98-8 per cent , while Local 
Board funds fell by 3-2 per cent.) and other sources 4-7 per cent.; while 
fees decreased by 0-3 pen cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on primary education to the 
total expenditure on education was 16-8 ; in 1921 it was 16-2 and by 
1926 it ha 1 fallen to 15’5. The fall in percentage is accounted for by 
the transformation of primary schools into middle schools. 

Burma, — In 1916 the total number of recognised primary school^ 
was 7,347 with an enrolment of 247,330 scholars. The corresponding 
figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were : — 1921 — 5,752 schools with 
216,237 scholars ; 1926, — 4,121 schools with 207,247 scholars. Between 
1916 and 1921 the number of schools decreased by 1,595 or by 21-7 
per cent, and the number of scholars decreased by 32,093 or by 13-0 
per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools decreased by 1,631 
or by 28-3 per cent, and the number of scholars decreased by 8,990 or 
by 4-2 per cent. Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of decrease in the 
number of male scholars only was 16-5 per cent, and between 1921 and 
1926 it was 15-6 per cent. Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of decrease 
in the number of female scholars only was 5-4 per cent., but between 
1921 to 1926 the rate of increase was 12-2 per cent. 

Between the years 1918 and 1925 there was a steady decline in the 
number of male and female scholars reading in primary schools. The 
main reasons for this decline would appear to be a policy of concentra- 
tion and efficiency, and inabihty to finance and properly staff all the 
schools opened prior to 1918, the withdrawal from the recognised list 
of a large number of Monastic schools, the effect of the boycott move- 
ment and the preference shown, by pupils for reading in the primary 
classes of middle and high schools. The figures for the last year of the 
period 1921 to 1926 show, however, .that the new policy of expansion 
inaugurated in 1926 is proving successful — the number of male scholars 
increasing by 13,757 and the number of female scholars by 12,735 in 
the one year. 
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• In 1916 the percentage of male pupils in primary schools to the total 
'male population was 2-7, in 1921 it was 2-0 and by 1926 it had fallen 
to 1*7. The corresponding figures for femaleschol ars were : 1926, — 1*3, 
1921,— 1-1 and 1926,— 1-3. 

In 1917 the total number of scholars reading in the five lowest classes 
of all grades of institutions was 361,076 ; in 1921 it was 322,892 and in 
1926 it was 360,394. Between 1917 and 1921 the number decreased 
by 10-5 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 11-6 per 
cent. 

In 1917 the percentage of pupils in the first five classes of all institu- 
tions to the total number of pupils of school-going age was 21-3 ; in 
1921 it was 18-0 and in 1926 it was 19-5. 

The following table shows the wastage between class and class as 
between the years 1917 and 1918, 1921 and 1922 and 1926 and 1926 ; — 


Between Classes — 

I and II . 




1917-18. 

Per cent. 

15-7 

1921-22. 

Per cent. 

57-4 

1926-26. 

Per cent. 

64-1 

II and III 


, 


43-1 

61-4 

29-2 

III and IV 

* 

, 

• 

. 41-0 

63-3 

11-4 

IV and V . 


* 


. 41-7 

71-3 

49-4 


The figures show that, though the wastage between the standards 
higher than the first has lessened, the wastage between class I and class 
II has largely increased. As many as 123,348, out of a total 192,354 
scholars in the first class in 1925 did not reach the second class by 1926. 

The staffing of primary schools has shown great improvement. In 
1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers 
was 16*9 ; in 1921 it was 31*2 and by 1926 it had risen to 44*7. 

Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
primary schools was Rs. 10-70 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Rs. 11‘65 lakhs and 
by 1926 it had risen to Rs. 14’31 lakhs. Between 1916 and 1921 the 
total expenditure rose by 8-9 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it 
rose by 23-7 per cent.- To the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 
Public funds contributed 202-0 per cent., while fees and other sources 
decreased by 61-0 per cent, and 51-0 per cent, respectively. To the 
total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 Public funds contributed 145-9 
per cent, while fees and other sources decreased by 22-2 per cent, and 
23-7 per cent, respectively. Separate figures for Government funds and 
Local Board funds are not available. In 1916 the percentage of expen- 
diture on primary education to the total expenditure on education was 
16-4 ; in 1921 it was 12-5 and by 1926 it had fallen to 8-6. 

Bihar and Orissa. — In 1916 the total number of recognised primary 
schools was 23,402 with an enrolment of 643,117 scholars. The corres- 
ponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were :— 1921,— 25,240 
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schools with 706,746 scholars ; 1926, — 30,656 schools with 930,394 
scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 1,838 
or by 7*8 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 63,629 or 
b}’^ 10-0 per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 5,416 
or by 21-4 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 223,648 
or by 31-6 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only 
was 9*4 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 36-6 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for female scholars only were 12*1 per cent, and 
3*9 per cent. The figures show that while there was a steady increase 
in the number of schools and scholars between 1916 and 1921, a much 
larger development took place in the period subsequent to 1921. In 
iact the difference in the rate of expansion between lie two periods was 
even greater than the figures indicate since in 1917 over 1,300 Maktabs 
•and Pathshalas, formerly classified ns special schools, were added to 
the primary school list. 

The slow rate of expansion between 1916 and 1921 has been attri* 
buted to the influenza epidemic of 1918, to the nou-co operation move- 
ment which began in 1920 and more particularly to the peat increase 
in the cost of li^’ing subsequent to 1917 and to the prevailing economic 
•distress. From 1921 onwards tliere was a large and progressive rise 
in the number of primary schools and scholars particularly in the number 
•of Maktabs and Pathshalas, which satisfy the demand for religious in- 
struction on the part of Muhammadans and Hindus. 

The main factors which contributed to the rapid expansion recorded 
were the adoption of definite 10 year programmes of expansion, first 
considered in 1916 but not made operative rmtil revised in 1920 and 
1924 ; the passing of the Primary Education Act in 1919 ; the improve- 
ment in the pay of teachers, and the improvement in the general finances 
•of the province which enabled the Government from 1923 onwards to 
make progressively larger grants to Local Boards for the development 
‘of primary education. 

In 1916 tile percentage of male scholars reading in primary schools 
to the total male population was 3’2, in 1921 it was 3-5 and by 1926 
lit had risen to 4'8. The corresponding figures for female scholars were : — 
,1916,— 0-6, 1921,--0-6 and 1926,— 0-6. 

In 1917 the total number of scholars reading in the five lowest classes 
■of all grades of institutions was 705,765 ; in 1921 it was 720,087 andin 
1926 it was 975,305. Between 1917 and 1921 the number increased by 
■2‘0 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 35-4 per cent. In 1917 
the percentage of pupils in the first five classes of all institutions to the 
.total number of children of school-going ago was 14'5 ; in 1921 it was 
15-1 and by 1926 it had risen to 20-4. The following table shows the 
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wastage between class and class as between tbe years 1917 and 1918 
1921 and 1922 and 1925 and 1926. 






1917-18. 

1921-22. 

1925-26. 





Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Per cent. 

Between classes — 







I and 11 . 

, , 

• 

• 

82-0 

61-2 

71-4 

11 and III 

, 



25-9 

41-4 

25-2 

III and IV . 

. . 


. 

Gfl-8 

32-3 

58-8 

IV and V . 

. 


. 

19-7 

69-2 

12-8 


Tbe staffing of primary schools improved in both periods. In 1916 
tbe percentage of trained teachers to the total munber of teachers was 
29-0 ; in 1921 it w'as 28-9 and by 1926 it had risen to 35-5. 

Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
primary schools was Es. 26'20 lakhs. In 1921 it was Ks. 34-59 lakhs 
and by 1926 it had risen to Es. 53-05 lakhs. Between 1916 and 1921 
the total expenditure rose by 32-4 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 
it rose by 53*4 per cent. To the total increase in the period 1916to 1921 
Public funds contributed 71-1 per cent. ; fees 6-9 per cent, and other ' 
sources 22-0 per cent. To the total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 
Public funds contributed 81-7 per cent., fees 5-7 per cent, and other 
sources 12-6 per cent. Separate figures are not available for Govern- 
ment funds and Local Board funds. In 1916 the percentage of expendi- 
ture on primary education to the total expenditure on. education was 
31-0 ; in 1921 it was 30-3 and by 1926 it had risen to 34-5. . 

Central Provinces and Berar. — In 1926 the total number of 
recognised primary schools was 4,022 wdth an enrolment of 288,691 
scholars. The corresponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were : — 

1921, — 4,251 schools with 276,983 scholars. 

1926, — 4,423 schools with 277,972 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 229 
or by 5-6 per cent, and the number of scholars decreased by 11,708 or 
by 4-1 per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 172 or 
by 4-0 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 989 or by 3 
per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of decrease for male scholars only was 
5-1 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 the rate of increase for male 
scholars only was 1-2 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for female scholars only 
was 4-4 and between 1921 and 1926 the rate of decrease for female scholars 
only was 6-3. 

The figures indicate that in neither period has progress been satis- 
factory. During the year 1916 to 1921 there was a steady fall each year 
in the number of male scholars, while the number of female scholars 
increased slightly each year up to 1920 and then declined. Economic 
distress, epidemic diseases and to a small extent the non-co-operation 
movement adversely affected progress. 
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During the years 1921 to 1926 the number of male scholars showed 
a slight improvement, due to a large rise in the year 1926 ; while the. 
number of female scholars slowly declined. 

Lack of progress amongst women is- attributed to the apathy of the 
public towards the education of girls, which is illustrated by the fact 
that in 1926, 58 per cent, of the total number of scholars reading in all 
classes of institutions for women were reading in the first class. 

The Primary Education Act, which was passed in 1919 and pro- 
vided for the application of compulsion in approved areas under Local 
Boards, scarcely became operative until the end of the period under 
review since up to 1925 only one mtmicipality and 11 rural areas had 
introduced compulsion. 

In 1916 the percentage of male scholars in primary schools to the total 
male population was 3-6. In 1921 it was 3*5 and in 1926 it was 3-5. 
The corresponding figures for female scholars only were ; — 

1916,-04, 1921,-04 and 1926,-04. 

In 1917 the total number of scholars reading in the five loAvest classe® 
of all grades of institutions was 316,768 ; in 1921 it was 318,609 and 
in 1926 it was 339,401. 

Between 1917 and 1921 the number increased by 0-5 per cent, and 
between 1921 and 1926 by 6-5 per cent. In 1917 the percentage of pupils 
in the first five classes of all institutions to the total number of children 
of school-going age was 16*3 ; in 1921 it was 16'5 and in 1926 it was 174, 

The following table shows the wastage between class and class as. 
between the years 1917 and 1918, 1921 and 1922 and 1925 and 1926 : — 


Between classes — 




1917-18. 
Per cent. 

1921-22. 
Per cent. 

1925-26. 
Per cent. 

I and II . • 

. 

• 

• 

19-0 

46-6 

60-9 

n and III 

. 

• 

• 

26-6 

22-3 

12-1 

ni and IV 

. 

« 

• 

14-3 

17-4 

6-3 ' 

IV and V , 

• 

, 

• 

15-8 

19-3 

70-0 


The staffing of primary schools showed marked improvement in the 
period 1921 to 1926. In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the 
total number of teachers was 29-7 ; in 1921 it was 31-1 and by 1926 
it has risen to 43’6. 

Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure on primary schools from 
all sources was Es. 15‘95 lakhs. In 1921 it was Ks. 25-39 and by 1926 
it had risen to Rs. 30-33 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure increased by 59-2 
per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 19-5 per cent. 

To the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 Public funds con- 
tributed 92-2 per cent., fees 3-4 per cent, and other sources 4-4 per cent. 
To 'the total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 Public funds contributed 
82-0 per cent., fees 10-9 per cent, and other sources 7-1 per cent. 
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Separate ftgurea for Government tads and Looal Board tarda are 

“‘r « percen^ge of expendrtae on primary - tj. 

total expenditure on ednoatron was 33-3 , m 
1926 it had declined to riy 0. ^ 

T 1916 the total number of recognised primary schools 
iS' rvMr an enrolment of 186,342 seUolars. Tire eorrespondmg 
a^rf; for te years 1921 and 1926 were 

1921,-4,4:07 schools with 179,754 scholars ; 

1926,-4,674 schools with 207,686 scholars. 

.1 rr-i ra .11 Q91 i*lip number of schools increased by 215 or 
by W pTo^nt. aS the number of scholars decreased by 6,688 or y 

3.5 per cent. increased by 267 or 

by“oSt ata t"er of scholars increased by 27,932 or by 

“Xc^me and 1921 the raw 

^as 3-8 per cent, -^^^between 1921^and^l^^^ ^ 

scholars only was ^ P , ^.g pg, cQpt. and between 1921 and 

aserease ‘'““XtmX only was 18-0 per cent. 

1926 the rate of rnc ease ^ „eu 

In spite of the fact the rtrpvpnted any advance in the period 

** ri?2? X”;r::£ — 

1916 to 1921. ihe \ ^ j^g^rd the mcidental ex- 
it impossible for Mge education, and political ^ 

penses combined to retard progress. Between 

demies and limited ^ alow but steady progress in tbe num- 

1921 and 1926, however ^But with smrLly populated areas 

ber of »hola.s auentag o h^ .J”‘ ®e 

and very limited finances n^l g P introduction of com- 

Prtaary Mncatron^A^*ch passed 

£°?926 and so did not affect the periods under eonsideratron. 

lu 1916 the pmcentage of mate scholaW pnmmy »hools to t^^ 

total male popnlatron was scholars were 1916,- 

4.5. The corresp g g number of scholars 

classe; of aU grades of institutions was 207,950 ; 
Z Xi. it was 206,261 and in 1926 it was 240,745. 

Between 1917 and 1921 the number decreased by 0-8 per cen . an 
between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 16-7 per cent. 

In 1917 the percentage of pupils reading in the first five classes o _ 
-msttotions to tL total number of children of sehool-gomg age was 

in 1921 it was 19-3 and m 1926 it was 22 6. 



Gr,ph showws the ‘proSress of Pnnmy ^ ■ 

I . pupils in them ;}«P'W 

- ‘ — . - Direct Expenditure on them (U ^0 takhsr ofm.) 
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The following table show’s the percentage of w’astage w’hich occurred 
between class and class as between the years 1917 and 1918, 1921 and 
1922 and 1925 and 1926. 


Between classes — 

I and II . 



1917-18. 
Per cent. 

74-0 

1921-22. 
Per cent. 

77-2 

1925-26. 
Per cent. 

74-1 

II and III 

, , 

, , 

10-6 

20-0 

6-1 

III and IV 



33-8 

36-2 

27-7 

IV and V . 



65-4 

C6-0 

61-6 


The staffing of primary schools has show’n no improvement and the 
percentage of trained teachers to the total declined between 1921 and 
1926. 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of 
teachers was 40'1 ; in 1921 it was 40-5 and by 1926 it had fallen to 36-9. 

ExpendiUire . — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on pri- 
mary schools w’as Es. 7*15 lakhs. In 1921 it was Rs. 8'27 lakhs and by 
1926 it had risen to Rs. 11’12 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure increased by 16‘7 
per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 34'4 per cent. 

To the total increase in the period 1916 to 1921 Public funds con- 
tributed 90’7 per cent., fees 0-5 per cent, and other sources 8'8 per cent. 
To the total increase in the period 1921 to 1926 Public funds contributed 
76-0 per cent. (Government funds 72-2 per cent, and Local Board funds 
3’8 per cent.), and other sources 24’1 per cent., while fees decreased by 
0-1 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on primary education to the 
total expenditure on education was 26-6 ; in 1921 it was 25-3 but by 
1926 it had risen to 27*4. 


Chapter V. — Compulsory Education. 

Prior to 1916, with the exception of Mr. Gokhale’s abortive bill of 
1911 in the Imperial Legislative Council, no attempt had been made 
anywhere in British India to apply to principle of compulsion though 
free education in primar)'- schools, or in certain classes of primary schools, 
had been experimented with in several provinces. 

Between 1916 and 1921 it became generally recognised that a satis- 
factory rate of expansion and the necessary prolongation of the duration 
of school life could only be obtained by the gradual introduction of 
universal free and compulsoiy education, and by the end of the period 
seven primary education Acts, authorising the introduction of com- 
pulsion, had been passed by Provincial Legislatures. All these Acts 
were passed during the years 1918 to 1920 and it was not to be expected 
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-fcliat many schemes of compulsion under the Acts would have been framed 
by the year 1921. Actually by March 1921 compulsion was in force 
in only six municipal areas in India, of which two areas provided for 
■compulsion for girls as well as for boys. 

Between 1921 and 1926 one more provincial Legislature (Assam) 
passed a Primary Education Act providing for the introduction of com- 
pulsion in all local areas and the scope of compulsory education was 
enlarged by new enactments in four other provinces. But in spite of 
all the provinces, with the exception of Burma, having made legislative 
provision for the introduction' of compulsion, relatively few schemes 
were working by the end of the period. Out of the total of 574 areas 
(96 municipal and 478 nrral) in which compulsion had been introduced 
by the year 1926 as many as 539 were confined to Madras, the Punjab 
and the United Provinces. 

The details for the provinces are given below : — 

Madras. — The Madras Elementary Education Act was passed in 
October 1920 and provided for the levy of an education tax by Local 
Boards, for an equivalent contribution by Government of any tax 
levied and for the introduction of compulsion in suitable areas. The 
Act applied to all local areas and was applicable to both sexes. 

Prior to 1922 no scheme for compulsion was sanctioned, but by the 
end of the year 1925-26 compulsion had been introduced in 4 divisions 
of the Madras Corporation for boys and girls, in 19 Municipal areas, 
17 for boys only and 2 for boys and girls, and in 2 selected rural areas 
of the Mapilla country for boys only. In the same year 25 munici- 
palities and 95 taluq boards were levying the education cess. 

The slow progress in the matter of the introduction of compulsion 
in rural areas has been attributed to the lack of initiative in framing 
schemes on the part of Local Boards and to the inability to finance 
compulsion even with the aid of the proceeds of taxation and the Gov- 
ernment’s equivalent contribution. 

Bombay. — The Bombay Primary Education Act was passed in 
February 1918 and provided for the introduction of compulsory educa- 
tion for boys and girls in municipal areas. In 1920 the City of Bombay 
Primary Education Act was passed extending the provisions of the Act 
of 1918 to the Corporation of Bombay. 

By March 1921 five mimicipalities had introduced compulsion, three 
for boys only and two for boys and girls. 

In February 1923 the Act of 1918 was repealed and a new Primary 
Education Act passed which provided for the control of primary educa- 
tion by School Boards of Mumcipalities and District Boards and for the 
introduction of compulsion for boys and girls in all local areas on the 
initiative of a local authority or at the direction of Government. But 
this act did not become operative until the close of the period under 
review. 
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By March 1926 six municipalities had introduced compulsion and 
the City of Bombay Act was in operation in two wards of the Bombay 
Corporation — compulsion applying to both boys and girls. 

Bengal. — The Bengal Primary Education Act was passed in May 
1919 and provided for the introduction of compulsion for boys only in 
Mtinicipal areas, in the first instance, and for the levy of an education 
cess. No scheme of compulsion has, however, been sanctioned under 
the Act. It is reported that the chief obstacle to progi’ess in the direc- 
tion of compulsory education is the reluctance of local bodies to make 
large contributions for primary education or to imdertake fresh taxation^ 

United Provinces. — In June 1919 the United Provinces Primary 
Education Act was passed and provided for the introduction of com- 
pulsory education for boys in municipal areas only and the United Pro- 
vinces District Boards Primary Education Act, passed in 1926, extended 
the provisions of the 1919 Act to rural areas under district boards. 

By March 1926 compulsion was in force in 23 municipalities. 

Punjab. — The Punjab Prinrary Education Act was passed in April 
1919 and provided for the introduction of compulsory education for boys 
onl}' in municipal and rural areas. 

By March 1921 only one municipality had applied compulsion, 
but between 1921 and 1926 rapid progress was made and at the end 
of the period as many as 42 municij)alities and 451 rural areas had 
applied compulsion. 

Burma. — ^No 2 >rovision exists in Burma at present for the introduc- 
tion of compulsory education and it has been suggested tliat so long as 
such a large proportion of the children at school are educated at 
Monastic Schools no legislation can usefully be introduced. 

Bihar and Orissa. — The Bihar and Orissa Primary Education Act 
was passed in Eebruary 1919 and provided for the making of education 
compulsory for boys in mimicipal and rural areas and for the levy of an 
education cess. By March 1921 one municipality had adopted a scheme 
for compulsion. 

Between 1921 and 1926 little progress was recorded, no munici- 
pality arid only 3 rural areas adopting compulsion. The main diffi- 
culties in the way of a further extension of compulsion have been in- 
adequate finance and lack of suitable accommodation. 

Central Provinces and Berar. — The Central Provinces Primary 
Education Act was passed in May 1919 and provided for the introduc- 
tion of compulsion for boys and girls in mimicipal and rural areas. Up 
to March 1921 no Local Board had taken advantage of the provisions 
of the Act, mainly owing to the fact that the rules framed under the Act 
were not published until 1921. 

Between 1921 and 1926 considerable progress was made and by the 
end of the period 3 municipalities and 21 rural areas had introduced 
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compulsion and schemes for compulsion in 7 municipalities and 47 rural 
areas were under consideration. 

Assam. — The Assam Primary Education Act was passed at the end of 
1926 and provided for the gradual introduction of compulsion in ap- 
proved local areas, local bodies paying one-third of the cost and Gov- 
ernment paying two-thirds. It has, however, been reported that the 
actual operation of the Act is likely to be postponed since money, teachers 
and accommodation are not available to satisfy even the voluntary 
demand. 


Chapter VI. — The Education of Adults. 

It is difficult to give a general outline of the development of schools 
for the education of illiterate adults, since prior to the year 1922-23 no 
separate figures were maintained for such schools. Even after the year 
1922-23 several provinces have continued to classify adult schools under 
the primary head or have included under “ Adult Schools ” all night 
schools whether they are attended by children or l)y adults. The figures 
given below must therefore be read with the reservation that they in- 
clude a number of night schools not especially intended for adults. 
Accurate totals are not available for the year 1916. 

In 1921 there were 4,651 schools with 108,141 scholars and in 1926 
there were 11,227 schools with 282,384 scholars. The figures for 1926 
exclude the United Provinces for which no details arc available. 

The following paragraphs give details for the provinces. 

Madras. — In 1916 there were 570 night schools with 13,815 scholars ; 
in 1921 there were 2,175 schools with 52,447 scholars and in 1926 there 
were 5,287 schools with 136,626 scholars. Throughout the years 1916 
to 1921 and the years 1921 to 1926 special subsidies and grants-in-aid 
were paid to Local Boards and private managements for the opening 
of night schools, and though the figures fOr the number of schools in- 
clude schools which are in fact ordinary elementary schools, endeavours 
have continuously been made to encourage and recognise only such night 
schools as provide primarily for the needs of adults. The majority of 
.{;he schools are intended for artisan and agricultural labourers and for 
(.hildren who at certain seasons cannot attend day schools. 

Bombay.— In 1916 there were 133 schools with 3,635 scholars, in 
1921 there were 226 schools rvith 6,418 scholars and in 1926 there were 
191 schools with 7,730 scholars. In each period all the schools shown 
were night schools which were practically confined to the education of 
adults only. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total number of schools mcluded a num- 
ber of night schools mamtamed by the Central Co-operative Institute, 
Bombay, out of a special endowment, mainly for the purpose of educat- 
ing the adult members of local co-operative societies. In 1926 the total 
number of schools included 4 secondary night schools attended by literate 
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adults, 10 special schools for women and 4 classes conducted by the Adult 
Educational Association. 

Bengal. — ^Figures for the number of schools in 1916 are not avail- 
able. There were, in 1921, 1,263 schools with 27,226 scholars, and in 
1926, 1,445 schools with 27,773 scholars. 

The great majority of these schools were night and continuation 
schools for ordinary primary school children or for children who had 
passed the primary stage, but they included a small number of school 
for adults managed, by Co-operative Societies. 

United Provinces. — ^Accurate figures are not available for the 
years 1916 and 1926 though there was an increase in the number of night 
schoob between 1921 and 1926. In 1921 there were 166 schools with 
4,713 scholars. In this year special grants were given by Government to 
municipalities for opening night schools for children over'the age of 12, 
not in attendance at a day school, and for adults. But up to 1924 
only 6 municipal boards had availed themselves of the Government 
grants. 

Punjab. — ^No figures are available for the year 1916. In 1921 there 
were 10 schools with 363 scholars and in 1926 there were 3,208 schools 
with 85,422 scholars. 

All the schools included in the above figures were maintained for 
adults only. 

The movement for the removal of illiteracy amongst adults in the 
Punjab owed its inception to the Co-operative Credit Societies which 
by 1922 were maintaining over 100 schools for adults. But since 1923 
adult schools have been taken over by the ordinary educational agencies 
and an extensive development of night schools for adults, attached to 
primary and secondary schools, has taken place. Since 1925 the success- 
ful worlring of adult schools has been considerably helped by the estab- 
lishment of a large number of village libraries, attached to middle schools 
and open to adults, and by the supervision and assistance of the Rural 
Gommunity Board and the District Community Coimcils. 

Bihar and Orissa. — No figures are available for the year 1916. 
In 1921 there were 787 night schools with 16,075 -scholars and in 1926 
there were 1,036 schools with 22,701 scholars. 

Though the number of schools and scholars has increased, the work 
and utility of the majority of schools, except the schools in industrial 
areas, have not been favourably reported on. The extent to which the 
schools have catered for the illiterate adult population may be estimated 
by the fact that in 1926 only 45 per cent, of the scholars were adults. 

Burma. — No figures are available for the year 1916. In 1921 there 
were 12 schools with 567 scholars and in 1926 there were 19 schools with 
1,065 scholars. 

Prior to 1921 there were very few recognised night schools in Btirma, 
though a number of unrecognised institutions were conducted by 
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honorary workers. In 1924 special grants were paid to night schools 
for the first time. In recognised night schools no pupils have been 
admitted who are under 14 years of age. One school for Indian wemen at 
Rangoon is included in the total for the year 1926. 

Central Provinces and Berar. — ^No figures are available for the 
year 1916, but in 1917 there were 32 schools with 515 scholars. In 
1921 there were 12 schools with 332 scholars and in 1926 there were 41 
schools with 1,067 scholars. 

The majority of the schools were managed by the Depressed Class 
Mission Society and by the Young Men’s Cliristian Association, for the 
benefit of depressed class pupils and factory employees. In 1926 one 
of the schools was conducted for women. 

Assam. — Accurate figures are not available for the number of night 
schools opened in Assam between 1916 and 1926. In 1922, 3 night 
schools are reported to have been working vdth a total enrolment of 51 
pupils and in 1926 a small number of night sehools were opened in one 
district for illiterate adults only. 


Chapter VII. — Secondary Education. 

In 1916 there were in British India 7,272 recognised secondary schools, 
with an enrolment of 1,128,403 scholars. In 1921 there were 8^923 
schools with 1,264,497 scholars and in 1926 there were 10,837 schools 
with 1,716,147 scholars. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools 
increased by 1,651 or by 22’7 per cent, and the number of scholars in- 
creased by 126,094 or by 11'2 per cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the 
number of schools increased by 1,914 or by 21-5 per cent, and the number 
of scholars increased by 461,650 or by 36'8 per cent. Between 1916 
and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only was 9'2 per cent, 
and between 1921 and 1926 it was 36*4 per cent. The corresponding 
figures for female scholars only were 32'6 per cent, and 40‘2 per cent, 
respectively. 

Between the years 1920 and 1922 the strength of secondary schools 
was seriously afiected by the non-co-operation movement and by the 
prevailing economic distress consequent on a large rise in the cost of liv- 
ing, Between these years there was a decrease of over forty-two thou- 
sand scholars in secondary schools ; but after 1922 the number of scholars 
increased rapidly, the year 1923 alone showing an increase of as many 
as 90,632 scholars over the figures for the year 1922. 

In 1916 the percentage of pupils reading in secondary schools to the 
total population was 0-46, in 1921 it was 0-50 and by 1926 it had risen 
to 0-69. 

The staffing of secondary schools in the Governors’ Provinces has, 
with few exceptions, shown steady improvement in both periods. In 
1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers 
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'was 36'4, in 1921 it was 43-3 and in 1926 it was 60‘6. All Provinces 
with the exception of Bombay, increased their percentages between 
1921 and 1926 and by 1926 the percentages varied from 76'7 in Madras 
to 17'3 in Bombay. Between 1921 and 1926 Bombay fell from 26‘8 
per cent, to 17 '3 per cent. 

Expenditure . — ^In 1916 the total expenditure on secondary schools 
from all sources was Rs. 296‘19 lakhs ; in 1921 it w'as Rs. 449'33 lakhs 
and in 1926 it was Rs. 631'11 lakhs. Between 1916 and 1921 the total 
expenditure increased by Rs. 153‘14 lakhs or by 51 ’7 per cent, and be- 
tween 1921 and 1926 the total expenditure increased by Rs. 181 ‘78 
lakhs or by 40'5 per cent. 

In 1916 Government funds met 22*3 per cent, of the total expenditure, 
Local Board funds 9'4 per cent, and other sources 68'3 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were : — 1921, — 30’9, 
8-0 and 61-1 and 1926,— 34-6, 8-2 and 57-2. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the percentage of expenditure from Govern- 
ment funds increased in Madras, Bengal, United Provinces, Punjab 
and Assam and declined in Bombay, Bihar and Orissa, Central Pro- 
vinces and Burma. During the same period the percentage of expendi- 
ture from Local Board funds increased in Madras, Bombay, Burma and 
Bihar and Orissa and decreased in the Punjab, the United Provinces, 
the Central Provinces and Assam. 

The percentage of expenditure on secondary education to the total 
expenditure on education was 26*7 in 1916, 26’8 in 1921 and 27'7 in 
1926. If the percentages for secondary education are compared with 
the figures for primary education, already given, which were 1916 — 
25'4, 1921 — 27'0 and 1926 — 27'9, it will be seen that on the average 
during the years 1916 to 1926 the percentage spent on primary educa- 
tion was almost exactly equal to the percentage spent 'on secondary 
. educatiqn. Between the years 1921 and 1926 the percentage of expendi- 
ture on secondary education to the total expenditure fell in the Provinces 
of Madras, Bengal, Burma, Bihar and Orissa { nd in the Central Pro- 
vinces ; it remained stationary in Bombay, the United Provinces and * 
Assam and rose in the Punjab. In 1926 the percentage varied from 
40'6 in Burma to 18'7 in Bombay. A comparison of the figures for the 
Provinces reveals the fact that in both periods four provinces, Bengal, 
the United Provinces, Punjab and Burma, spent more on secondary 
education than on primary education ; while Assam, spent less in 1916 
and more in 1926. In both periods the difference in the percentage of 
expenditure on primary and secondary education was very marked as 
between province and province ; the figures for 1926 being — Excess on 
Primary over secondary — Madras 15’2, Bombay SOT, Bihar and Orissa 
15'3, Central Provinces 4‘6 ; Excess on Secondary over Primary — 
Bengal 15'6, United Provinces 2-7, Pimjab 23'3, Burma 32-0, Assarn 
2’7. These wide differences are in some measure due, especially in the 
provinces of Madras, Bomba j’- and the Punjab, to the differences in the 
■classification of primary and secondary schools. 
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The progress of secondary education in the provinces is summarised 
in the following paragraphs : — 

Madras. — ^In 1916 there were 440 '"recognised secondary schools witk 
an emrolment of 143,868 scholars. In 1921 there were 685 schools with 
169,634 scholars and in 1926 there were 637 schools with 178,521 scholars. 
Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 145 or by 
33-0 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 25,776 or by 18-0 
per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 62 or by 
8'9 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 8,887 or by 4'9 
per cent. Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars 
only was 16'8 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 3'1 per cent. 
The corresponding figures for female scholars only were 30 ’6 per cent, 
and 27‘6 per cent, respectively. 

Though there was a fall in the rate of expansion bet\veen 1921 and 
1926 the number of pupils reading in the middle and high school forms 
largely increased. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of scholars 
reading in forms I to VI of Indian boys’ schools alone increased by 11,571 
and the number of boys reading in the A^I form increased by 3,000. 
Duriag the same period the number of boys reading in the lower classes 
of secondary schools decreased by over 6,000. The fall is accounted 
for by the fact that after the passing of the Elementary Education Act 
of 1920 the lower classes of many secondary schools were converted into 
independent elementary schools. 

Considerable improvement has taken place in the staffing of second- 
ary schools, particularly in the period 1921 to 1926. The percentages 
of the number of trained teachers to the total munber of teachers for 
the years 1916. 1921 and 1926 were 64’3 69’5 and 76’ 7 respectively 

In 1923 District Secondary Education Boards were established for 
every district in the Presidency, excluding the Agency ; but the func- 
tions of the Boards were purely advisory and they cannot be said -to have 
influenced materially the progress of secondary education. 

Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
secondary schools was Es. 44-24 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Es. 68-37 lakhs 
and in 1926 it was Es. 87-33 lalchs. Between 1916 and 1921 the total 
expenditure increased by Es. 24-13 lakhs or by 54-6 per cent, and be- 
tween 1921 and 1926 the total expenditxure increased bj’’ Es. 18-96 lakhs 
or by 27-7 per cent. 

In 1916 Government funds met 15-3 per cent, of the total expendi- 
ture, Local Board funds 2-4 per cent., fees 62-0 per cent, and other 
sources 20-3 per cent. The corresponding figures for the years 1921 
and 1926 were -.—1921— Government funds 22-8, Local Board funds 
3 - 3 , fees 54 5 and other sources 19-4. 1926 — Government funds 26-6, 
Local Board funds 5 7, fees 48-9 and other sources 18-8. The percent- 
age of expenditure on secondary education to the total expenditure on 
education remained practically stationary in both periods the fieures 
bemg :— 1916,— 21-4, 1921,-21-4 and 1926,-21-0 ’ ^ 
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Bombay. — In 1916 there were 465 recognised secondnrj' schools with 
an enrolment of 68,149 scholars. In 1921 there were 475 schools with 
76,252 scholars and in 1926 there were 496 schools with 93,669 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the nmuher of schools increased by 10 or 
by 2’2 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 8,103 or by 11'9 
per cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 
21 or by 4'4 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 17,317 
or by 22'7 per cent. Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for 
male scholars only was lO'O per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it 
was 23'8 per cent. The corresponding figures for female scholars only 
were 21'2 per cent, and 16‘5 per cent, respectively. The figures do not 
call for detailed comment, the increases being normal in both periods 
except for a fall, confined to middle .schools, between 1920 and 1921 
due to the non-co-operation movement. 

Tire percentage of trained teachers to the total mmiber of teachers 
has fallen considerably, especially in the period 1921 to 1926. The 
percentages for the years 1916, 1921 and 1926 were 27‘1, 26’8 and 17‘3 
respectivel}’. Only in Government schools has there been any improve- 
ment, the percentage increasing from 42-8 in 1921 to 63'0 in 1926. 
The reasons adduced for the large number of mrtrained teachers in non- 
Governraent schools are low salaries and unattractive prospects, the 
temjoorary nature of the em])lo}Tncnt of many teachers and the lack of 
.sufficient training facilities. 

Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
secondarj’’ .schools was Rs. 31‘58 lakhs; in 1921 it was Rs. ‘J9’28 Inlrhs 
and in 1926 it was Rs. 70’47 lakhs. Between 1916 and 1921 the total 
expenditure increased by Rs. 1‘1’70 lakhs or by 42’5 per cent, and between 
1921 and 1926 it increased by 21'19 lakhs or by 43’0 i^er cent. 

In 1916 Government funds met 27 per cent, of the total e.xpcnditure. 
Local Board funds 2'3 ])er cent., fees 45'9 per cent, and other sources 
24’8 per cent. The corresponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 
were : — 1921 — Government funds 34 'o. Local Board funds 2-3, fees 
37'7 and other sources 25'5 ; 1926 — Government funds 31’4, Local 
Board funds 3'0, fees 46'0 and other sources 19-6. Tlie percentage of 
expenditure on secondary education to the tol,al expenditure on educa- 
tion declined between 1916 and 1921, but remained stationary between 
1921 and 1926, the figures being — 1916, — 22'4, 1921, — 18'7 and 1926, 
— 18-7. 

Bengal. — In 1916 there were 2,588 recognised secondary schools 
with an enrolment of 387.494 scholars. In 1921 there were 2,741 schools 
with 360,060 scholars and in 1926 there were 2,781 schools with 392,540 
scholars. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 
153 or 5-9 per cent, and the number of .scholars decreased by 27,434 
or by 7-1 per cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools 
increased by 40 or by 1-5 per cent, and the number of scholars increased 
by 32,480 or by 9'0 per cent. 
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Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of decrease for male scholars only 
was 8-0 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 the rate of increase was- 
8-3 per cent. The corresponding figures for the rates of increase for 
female scholars only were : — 1916 to 1921, 20-4 per cent,, and 1921 
to 1926, 29‘5 per cent. 

The fall in the number of scholars during the period 1916 to 1921 
was confined to boys’ schools and the main reason for the large decrease 
was the non-co-operation movement, high and middle schools for boys 
losing over 38,000 scholars between 1920 and 1921 alone. Other con- 
tributory causes were the closure of a number of vernacular middle 
schools and the prevailing economic distress. The low rate of expansion 
in the number of schools in the period 1921 to 1926 is accounted for by 
the fact that vernacular middle schools became increasingly unpopular 
and declined from 271 to 109. On the other hand English high and 
middle schools increased from 2,470 to 2,672. By 1926 the losses in- 
curred during the non-co-operation movement had been entirely re- 
gained and the number of pupils reading in high schools alone showed an 
increase of 585 over the figures for the year 1919-20. Girls’ schools 
were almost unaffected by the non-co-operation movement and steadily 
increased in strength, high schools alone increasing in strength between 
1916 and 1926 by over 120 per cent. 

Very little improvement has taken place in the staffing of secondary 
schools, the percentages of trained teachers to the total number of 
teachers being : — 1916, 18-4 per cent., 1921, 19'5 per cent,, and 1926, 
20T per cent. In 1925 fees wore increased, teachers’ salaries were raised 
and the rates of grant-in-aid were revised, and these measures have 
improved the prospects of the trained teachers. But there are only 
two training colleges for graduates in Bengal and the supply of trained 
teachers continues to be absolutely inadequate. 

Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
secondary schools was Rs, 80-14 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Es, 104-87 lakhs 
and in 1926 it was Es. 121-06 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure increased by Es. 24-74 
lakhs or by 30-9 per cent, and betAveen 1921 and 1926 it increased by 
Es. 16-18 lakhs or by 15-4 per cent. 

In 1916 Government funds met 15-6 per cent, of the total expendi- 
ture, Local Board funds 3-2 per cent., fees 67-1 per cent, and other 
sources 14-1 per cent. 

The corresponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 Avere : 

1921,— Government funds 16-8, Local Board funds 2-9. fees 64-6 
and other sources 15-7. 

1926,— Government funds 20-2, Local Board funds 2-9 fees 59-9 
and other sources 17-0. 

The percentage of expenditme on secondary education to the total 
expenditure , on education was 31-2 in 1916, 33-9 in 1921 and 32-1 in 
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United Provinces. — ^In 1916 there were 726 recognised secondary 
schools with an enrolment of 109.291 scholars. In 1921 there were 962 
schools with 110,686 scholars and in 1926 there were 1,024 schools with 
141,931 scholars. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools in- 
creased by 226 or by 31-1 per cent, and the number of scholars increased 
by 1,395 or by 1-3 per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 72 or 
7‘6 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 31,246 or by 28-2 
per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of decrease for male scholars only 
was 3*9 per cent., but between 1921 and 1926 male scholars increased 
by 26-0 per cent. During the same periods female scholars increased by 
55-6 and 42-7 per cent, respectively. 

In spite of the non-co-operation movement and the economic depres- 
sion the period 1916 to 1921 vdtnessed a slight increase in the number 
of scholars. But the most marked advance was made, both in this 
period and in the period 1921 to 1926, in the numbers and enrolment 
of vernacular middle schools. In 1916 there were 449 such schools 
with 50,772 scholars ; in 1921, 632 schools wth 60,067 scholars, and in 
1926, 719 schools with 68,272 scholars. The slight fall in the number 
of scholars between 1916 and 1921 was due only to the temporary effects 
of the non-co-operation movement in the year 1920-21. The expansion 
of vernacular secondary education was a direct corollary of the expan- 
sion in primary education which resulted from the programmes prepared 
in 1918 and 1919. 

The percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers 
has steadily increased, the figures for the years 1916, 1921 and 1926 
being 47-7, 51-9 and 58-2 respectively. Between 1916 and 1921 the pay 
of teachers in Government schools was tudce revised and large additional 
grants were given in 1921 to improve the pay of teachers in aided schools. 
In 1924 a provident fund scheme for aided schools’ teachers was started. 
These improvements attracted more trained teachers, but the low pros- 
pects and the insecurity of tenure in aided schools are still responsible 
for the low percentage of trained teachers in such schools. 

In 1921 the United Provinces Intermediate Education Act was 
passed and in accordance mth its provisions a Board of High School 
and Intermediate Education was established. The Board conducts the 
examinations at the end of the High School and Intermediate courses, 
recognises institutions for the purpose of its examinations and prescribes 
courses of study for the Intermediate classes and for the High and Middle 
sections of English Schools. 

Expenditure.— In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
secondary schools was Rs. 38-67 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Rs. 55-42 lakhs 
and in 1926 it was Rs. 89-23 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditme increased by Rs. 16-76 
lakhs or by 43-3 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 
Rs. 33-81 lakhs or by 61-0 per cent. 
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In 1916 Government funds met 28-8 per cent, of tlie total expendi- 
ture, Local Board funds 12-4 per cent., fees 39-6 per cent, and other 
sources 19-3 per cent. 

The corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were : — 

1921, — Government funds 40-6, Local Board funds 10-2, fees 30-6 
and other sources 18-6. 

1926, — Government funds 49-9. Local Board funds 6-1. fees 26-1 and 
other sources 17-9. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on secondary education to 
the total expenditure on education was 27'S. in 1921. 22-9, and in 1926, 
28-5. 

Punjab. — In 1916 there were 484 recognised secondary schools with 
an enrolment of 117,662 scholars. In 1921 there were 1,075 schools 
with 203,591 scholars and in 1926 there were 2.335 schools with 440.655 
scholars. Between 1016 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 
591 or by 122-1 per cent, and the number of scliolars by 85,929 or by 
73 per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 1,260 
or by 117-2 per cent, and the number of scholars by 237.064 or by 116-4 
per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of male scholars increased by 
76-6 per cent, and the number of female scholars by 35-7 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for the period 1921 to 1926 were 122-5 per cent, 
and 34-4 per cent, respectively. 

The large rise in the number of schools and scholars in both periods 
under review, wliile it includes a considerable increase in the number of 
high schools and pupils in the higher classes, was mainly due to the 
reclassification of schools which took place in the year 1919-20 whereby 
the fifth primary class became secondary in character and to the deli- 
berate policy of converting primary schools into vernacular middle 
schools. 


The relative increases 

between high schools and 

vernacular 

middle 

schools can be seen from the following figures : — 
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The percentage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers 
has shown satisfactory improvement and by 1926 was higher than any 
other province with the exception of Madras. In 1926 'the percentage 
was 61-3, in 1921, 66-6, and in 1926, 73-9. Simultaneously with the 
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adoption of programmes for the expansion of primary and middle school 
education the Government of the Punjab largely increased the facilities 
for training and tliis, coupled with an improvement in the pay of teachers, 
has ensured a fairly adequate supply of trained teachers. 

Expendihire . — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
secondary schools was Es. 30-94 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Es. 59-84 lakhs 
and in 1926 it was Es. 99-28 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure increased by Es. 28-90 
lakhs or by 93-4 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 
Es. 39-44 lakhs or by 65-9 per cent. 

In 1916 Government funds met 21-8 per cent, of the total expendi- 
ture, Local Board funds 18-4 per cent., fees 46-3 per cent, and other 
sources 13-5 per cent. 

The corresponding figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were : — 

1921, — Government funds 33-6. Local Board funds 15-5, fees 34-2 
and other sources 16-7. 

1926, — Government funds 43-2. Local Board funds 12-5, fees 33-4 
and other sources 10-9. . 

The percentage of expenditure on secondary education to the total 
expenditure on education has largely increased, the increase being 
mainly due to the increase in the number of vernacular middle schools. 
In 19i0 the percentage was 27-G, in 1921. 32-5, and in 1926, 38-8. 

Burma. — In 1916 there were 1,331 recognised secondary schools 
with an enrolment of 122.894 scholars. In 1921 there were 1,440 schools 
with 129,804 scholars and in 1926 there were 1.674 schools with 188.168 
scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools increased by 109 or 
b}’’ 8-2 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 6.915 or by' 
5-6 per cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased by 234 or 
by 16-3 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 58,359 or by 
45-0 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 there Avas no increase in the number of male 
scholars, while the rate of increase for female scholars only was 20-7 per 
cent. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the rate of increase for male scholars only 
was 40-0 per cent, and for female scholars 54-2 per cent. 

But for the boycott of schools and colleges which began in 1920 the 
increase in the number of scholars between 1916 and 1921 would have 
been considerably larger, a reduction of over 5,000 scholars occurring in 
the last year of the period alone. 

Since 1921 there has been a marked demand for education in Anglo" 
Vernacular schools and for the teaching of English in Vernacular Schools. 
While between 1916 and 1921 there aa'us a fall in the number of pupils 
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Teading in high schools, between 1921 and 1926 the number of such 
pupils rose by 119-8 per cent. The corresponding rise in the number 
of pupils reading in vernacular middle schools was only 26-1 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of 
teachers was 42-6. The percentage rose to 5Y-1 in 1921 and to 58-8 in 
1926. 

The marked improvement between 1916 and 1921 was mainly due 
to the raising of the qualifications necessary to enter on the various 
courses of training, the reduction in the period of training in all grades 
to one year, the insistence on a university degree as a preliminary quali- 
fication for teaching work in a high school and to the training of graduates 
by a department of the University. In the period 1921 to 1926 little 
improvement was recorded and this has been attributed to the unattrac- 
tiveness of the teaching profession and to lack of adequate facilities 
for liigher grade training. In 1924 a scheme for the training by the 
University of all teachers for Anglo-Vernacular and English schools was 
under consideration, but it had not matured by the end of 1926. 

In 1918 an advisory Anglo-Vernacular School Board was constituted 
and in 1919 a similar Board was established for English schools. In 

1925 the two Boards were amalgamated and the new Board has since 
controlled the English and Anglo-Vernacular School and Middle School 
examinations and has advised the Educational Department on all matters 
■connected with secondary education. 

Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
secondary schools was Es. 28-39 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Es. 41-18 lakhs 
and in 1926 it -was Rs. 69-38 lakhs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure increased by Es. 12-19 
lakhs or by 45-0 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 
Es. 28-20 lakhs or by 68-5 per cent. 

In 1916 Government funds met 32-0 per cent, of the total expend!" 
ture, Local Board funds 21-1 per cent., fees 41-4 per cent, and other 
sources 5-6 per cent. The corresponding figures for the year 1921 and 

1926 were : — 

1921, — Government funds 39-6, Local Board funds 15-9, fees 31-9 
and other sources 12-6. 

1926, — Government funds 33-1, Local Board funds 17-4, fees 29-4 
and other sources 20-1. 

The percentage of expenditure on secondary education to the total 
expenditure on education in Burma was in both periods the highest in 
India, the figures being 1916,-43-6 per cent., 1921, — 44-0 per cent, and 
1926, — 40-6 per cent. 

Bihar and Orissa. — ^In 1916 there were 466 recognised secon(tery 
schools with an enrolment of 68,278 scholars. In 1921 there were 564 
schools with 62,336 scholars and in 1916 there were 675 schools with 
90.694 scholars. 
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Between 191G nnd 1921 the number of schools increased by 98 or 
by 21-0 per cent, and the number of scholars decreased by 5,922 or 
by 8-7 per cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools increased 
by 111 or b}* 19-7 per cent, and the number of scholars increased by 
28,338 or by 45-4 per cent. 

Between 1910 and 1921 male scholars only decreased by 10-3 per 
cent., while female scholars increased by 46-4 per cent. Between 1921 
and 1926 male scholars increased by 46-4 per cent, and female scholars 
by 26'9 per cent. 

The fall in the number of scholars between 1916 and 1921 was con- 
fined to boy.s’ schools nnd is re|>orted to have been due to the non-co- 
opcnition movement, economic di.strcs.s. epidemics, floods and the mi.sing 
of the rate.s of fees. The effect of the.se causes may be judged by the 
figures for boys in high schools which show that between If) 19-20 and 
1921-22 the number of pupils fell by 8.419. 

Since 1921 there has been a steuh" increase in the number of .schools 
and scholars which may be accounted for by the reaction against non- 
co-o])eration. improved finances and an increase in grant-in-aid to aided 
schools. 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of 
teachers was 32- 1. In 1921 it ro.se to 41’2 and in 1926 it was 50-0. The 
improvement recorded between 1916 and 1921 was mainly confined to 
vernacular teachers in middle nnd high .schools and was due in jiart to 
the raising of the standard for admission to training classes and to the 
reduction of the period of training from three to two years. The further 
improvement which took place between 1921 nnd 1926 may be attributed 
to the opening of an additional training college in 1923, the raising of 
the rates of .stipends for students under training nnd to the improvement 
in the jiay nnd prospects of teachers. 

In 1923 a Board of Secondary Education was constituted. The 
Board has power to recognise, subject to tlie concurrence of the Syndi- 
cate of the Patna University, the fitne.ss of scliools to pro.scnt candidates 
at the ^Matriculation c.xnmination nnd to submit, to Government a budget 
of the sum required for grants to institutions under its control. 

Expnndiinrc . — In 1916 the total c.xponditiirc from all sources on 
secondary schools was Bs, IG'25 lalclis ; in 1921 it was Es. 23-28 lakhs ; 
and in 1926 it was Bs. 29'i8 lakh.s. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure increased by Bs. 7-03 
lakhs or by 43-3 per cent, and between 1921 nnd 1926 it increased by 
Es, 6-19 lakhs or by 26-6 per cent. 

In 1916 Government funds met 21-8 per cent, of tlic total expendi- 
ture. Local Board funds 9-4 per cent., fco.s 03-9 per cent, nnd other 
sources 14-9 per cent. The corrc.sponding figures for 1921 and 1926 
were : — 1921,— Government funds 32-7. Locivl Board funds 6-9, fees 42-3 
and other sources 18-1. 1926, — Government funds 31-6, Local Board 
funds 12-1, fees 42-7 and other sources 13-6. 
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In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on secondary education to 
the total expenditure on education was 19‘2, in 1921 it was 20‘4 and in 
1926 it was 19‘2. 

Central Provinces and Berar.— In 1916 there were 439 recognised 
secondary schools with an enrolment of 56.371 scholars. In 1921 there 
were 569 schools with 68,525 scholars and in 1926 there were 576 schools 
with 86,285 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools rose by 180 or by 
29-6 per cent, and the number of scholars rose by 12,154 or by 21‘6 per 
cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of schools rose by 4 or by 
0-7 per cent, and the number of scholars rose by 17,760 or by 25-9 per 
cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the percentage of increase of male scholars 
only was 18-0 and between 1921 and 1921 it was 26-4. The corre- 
sponding figures for female scholars only were 90-9 and 19-6 respec- 
tively. 

Though there was a rise in the total number of scholars between 
1916 and 1921 the non-co-operation movement and famine seriously 
interfered with progress. The non-co-operation movement, however, 
only affected Anglo-Vernacular boys’ schools in which there was a 
drop of over 3,000 pupils between 1919-20 and 1920-21. Between 
1916 and 1921 liigh schools and middle English schools for boys lost 
3,674 pupils, while vernacular middle schools for boys increased by over 
14,000 pupils. 

Since 1921 the scholars in all grades of institutions have increased 
very largely, particularly in middle Enghsh schools for boys which, 
though they slightly decreased in numbers, increased in strength by 
nearly 8,000. In 1923 a uniform curriculum, vdth English as an op- 
tional subject, was sanctioned both for middle English schools and for 
Vernacular middle schools and with the increased provision for the study 
of Enghsh there was a large accession to their strength. 

A very marked improvement has taken place in the staffing of secon- 
dary schools. The percentage of trained teachers to the total number 
of teachers was 38-9 in 1916, 50-1 in 1921 and 64-2 in 1926. The satis- 
factory progress recorded was mainly due to the increased output of 
trained teachers as a part of the definite programme of expansion of 
secondary education, the reorganisation in 1919 of the Government 
Training College, the improvement in the pay of teachers and to the 
raising of the rates of stipends. 

In 1922 the Central Provinces High School Education Act was passed 
and in accordance with its provisions a Board of High School Education 
was established. The functions of this Board include the prescribing of 
courses of instruction for high and middle school classes, the conducting 
of high school examinations and the recognition of institutions for the 
purposes of its examinations. 

Expenditure. In 1926 the total expenditure from all sources on- 
secondary education was Rs. 11-63 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Rs. 21-o7 
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Jaklis and in 1926 it was Es. 25-61 lakhs. Between 1916 and 1921 
the total expenditure rose by Rs. 9-94 lakhs or by 85-5 per cent, and 
between 1921 and 1926 it rose by Es..4-04 lakhs or by 18-7 per cent. 

In 1916 Government funds met 28-6 per cent, of the total expendi- 
ture, Local Board funds 32-9 per cent., fees 28*1 per cent/ and other 
sources 10-5 per cent. 

The corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were : — 

1921, — Government fimds 62-1, Local Board funds 19-4, fees 18-1 
and other sources 10-4. 

1926, — Government fimds 49-1, Local Board funds 16-8, fees 24-6 
and other soiurces 9-5. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on secondary education to 
the total expenditure on education was 24-3 ; in 1921 it was 27-7 and 
in 1926 it was 24-9. 

Assam. — ^In 1916 there were 263 recognised secondary schools with 
an enrolment of 37,163 scholars. In 1921 there were 335 schools with 
40,088 scholars and in 1926 there were 365 schools with 46,940 scholars. 
Between 1916 and 1921 the number of schools rose by 72 or 27-4 per 
cent, and the number of scholars rose by 2,925 or by 7-9 per cent. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1926 the number of schools rose by 30 or by 9-0 per 
cent, and the number of scholars rose by 6,852 or by 17-1 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the rate of increase for male scholars only 
was 5-3 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it was 16-6 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for female scholars only were 43-3 per cent, and 
21-8 per cent, respectively. 

In spite of the effects of non-co-operation which were felt at the 
close of the period 1916 to 1921 and of the prevailing poverty, the 
strength of secondary schools had increased by 1921, though the expan- 
sion was neither satisfactory nor economic owing to the dispropor- 
tionate increase of schools to scholars. 

Between 1921 and 1926 there was a normal increase in the number 
of scholars which was shared almost equally by the three classes of 
secondary institutions. 

The percentage of trained teachers to the total niunber of teachers 
was 30-3 in 1916, 39-2 in 1921 and 44-8 in 1926. 

For the training of graduate and under-graduate teachers Assam 
has had to depend on training institutions in Bengal and, though the 
figures show that progress has been made, any really rapid advance 
has been prevented by the absence of local facilities for training. 

Ex 2 Kmlilvre . — ^In 1916 the total expenditure from all sources on 
secondary education was Es. 6-88 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Es. 9-86 lalchs ; 
and in 1926 it was Es. 12-22 lalchs. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure increased by Es. 2-97 
lakhs or by 30-3 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 
Es. 2-37 lakhs or by 24-0 per cent. 
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In 1916 Government funds met 30-3 per cent, of tlie total expendi- 
ture, Local Board funds 11-6 per cent., fees 484 per cent, and other 
sources 9-7 per cent. 

The corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were : — 

1921, — Government funds 40-3, Local Board funds 8-7, fees 40'I 
and other sources 10-9. 

1926, — Government -funds 47*0, Local Board funds 9-6, fees 33-9 
and other sources 9-5. 

In 1916 the percentage of expenditure on secondary education to the 
total expenditure on education was 26-6, in 1921 it was 30-1 and in 1926' 
it was 30-1. 


Chapter VIII. — Universities and Collegiate Education. 

(I) Universities. 

The number of Universities in British India was 6 in 1917, 12 in 
1922 and 13 in 1926. The total number of seholars attending Univer- 
sity courses was 68,639 in 1917 ; 69,695 in 1922 and 87,589 in 1926. 
These figures exclude the details for the Andhra and Agra Universities 
which did not commence to function until after March 1926. They 
also exclude the Mysore and Osmauia Universities, which are situated 
outside British India, and the students reading in colleges located in 
Indian States. 

As a result of the Despatch of 1854 the first University in India 
was established at Calcutta in 1857 and by the year 1887 four more 
Universities had been started at Bombay, Madras, Lahore and Allaha- 
bad. These 5 Universities were purely affiliating and examining bodies 
and between 1887 and 1902 the number of Arts Colleges affiliated to the 
Universities rose rapidly from 86 to 140. Private enterprise was stimu- 
lated by the recommendations of the Commission of 1882 and by 1902 
out of the total of 140 Arts Colleges 108 were under private manage- 
ment. This rapid development placed a severe strain on the existing 
organisations of the Universities and it became evident that the Univer- 
sities had not sufficient powers to supervise and control the affiliated 
colleges and their teaching. Mainly for this reason the Universities 
Commission of 1902 was appointed and in consequence of its recom- 
mendations the Universities were reconstituted by the Indian Univer- 
sities Act of 1904 which strengthened the educational element on the 
Senates, increased the proportion of elected fellows, gave wider powers 
to the Universities in the matter of the control, inspection and affiliation 
of colleges and provided for the undertaking of teaching and research 
work by the Universities themselves. The five Universities remained, 
however, as affiliating types of Universities and between 1904 and 1917 
the munber of affiliated colleges in each University and the number of 
students reading in them expanded so rapidly that it became obvious 
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that further expansion on the same lines would seriously endanger 
efiBciency. By 1917 there were 184 colleges, affiliated to the five Univer- 
sities with a total enrolment of 61,225 students of which 28,618 were 
reading in colleges affiliated to the Calcutta University alone. The 
Government of India were alive to the danger of unrestricted affiliation 
and in their Resolution of 1913 suggested that it was necessary to Ihnit 
the area over which affiliating Universities had control and to establish 
new local teaching and residential Universities. The Report of the 
Calcutta University Commission, which was presented in March 1919, 
confirmed the opinion as to the need for the reorganisation of the exist- 
ing Universities and for the creation of local Universities of a new type, 
and in January 1920 the Government of India issued a Resolution 
summarising the report of the Commission and commending its recom- 
mendations to the consideration of all Local Governments. In conse- 
quence of this recognition of the need for reorganisation and expansion 
and in consequence of local patriotism and commimal enthusiasm the 
period 1917 to 1926 witnessed a rapid growth n the number of Univer- 
sities and a great change in their character. By March 1926 out of 
the 13 Universities in existence 5 were definitely imitary in character 
and 6 others had largely developed their teaching sides though they 
remained affiliating in character. 

In May 1924 a conference of the representatives of Indian Univer- 
sities was held at Simla and an important step towards the co-ordina- 
tion of University work was taken by the establishment of an Inter- 
University Board to consider all important questions affecting the 
policy, administration and development of the various Indian Univer- 
sities. The first meeting of the Board was held at Bombay in March 
1925. 

Expenditure . — In 1917 the total expenditure on Universities was 
Rs. 25-51 lakhs, of which Rs. 4-82 lakhs were Government funds, 
Rs. 15-97 lakhs fees and Rs. 4-71 lakhs other sources. In 1922 the 
total expenditure was Rs. 76-04 lakhs, of which Rs. 22-28 lakhs were 
Government funds, Rs. 25-08 lakhs fees and Rs. 28-67 lakhs other 
• sources. 

In 1926 the total expenditure was Rs. 95-41 lakhs, of which Rs. 46-58 
laldis were Government funds, Rs. 39-43 lakhs fees and Rs. 9-40 lakhs 
other sources. 

The increase in the expenditure from Government funds and other 
sources between 1917 and 1922 is mainly accounted for by the large 
capital expenditure on now Universities. 

Between 1916 and 1921 new Universities were established at Benares, 
Patna, Aligarh, Rangoon, Lucknow and Dacca, and between 1921 and' 
1926 the Delhi and Nagpirr Universities were founded. 

TfE Calcutta and Bombay Universities. — Since the passing of 
the Universities Act of 1904 no material alteration has taken place in 
the organisation of the Universities of Bombay and Calcutta, though 
the latter University was considerably reduced in size owing to the 
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foundation of tlie Dacca University in 1922. Botli Universities have, 
however, in accordance with the provisions of the Act of 1901, developed 
their teaching sides considerably. 

By the year 1926 the Bombay University had an endowed lecture- 
ship in Languages and Literature, a chair of Sociology and a chair of 
Economics, and in Calcutta University there were Law, Economies, 
Mental and Moral Science, Higher Mathematics, Ancient Indian History, 
Comparative Philology, English, Chemistry, Physics, Botany, Applied 
Mathematics, Indian Fine Arts, Phonetics and Agriculture Professor- 
ships. The Calcutta University also maintained its own College of 
Science and a Law College. In both Universities there were a large 
number of University Assistant Professors, Fellows, Lecturers, Headers 
and Eesearch Scholars. 

Except for the transfer of control from the Government of India to 
the Local Government and the foundation of the Dacca University the 
Eeport of the Calcutta University Commission resulted in no important 
changes in the Calcutta University. 

The Madras University. — ^The Madras University was reorganised 
by an Act of the Local Legislature in 1923. This Act attempted to 
combine the functions of a teaching and residential University with 
those of an affiliating University by providing for a teaching University 
with constituent colleges in Madras City and the retention of the powers 
of affiliation, inspection and control of mufassil colleges by the Univer- 
sity. The Act further provided for the creation of an enlarged Senate 
with an elective majority, the establishment of an Academic Council 
and a Council of affiliated colleges and the appointment of a whole-time 
paid Vice-Chancellor. 

By 1926 the University had imder its direct control a Department 
of Economics with a University Professor, a Header and two Lecturers 
and a Department of Indian History and Archaeology with a Professor. 
In 1916 a chair of Comparative Philology was created, but the Professor- 
ship has been vacant since 1919. 

In addition to these Professorships the University provided for the ' 
delivery of a number of special University lectures and for the mainten- 
ance of several readerships and research scholarships. 

The Allahabad University.— The Allahabad University was re- 
constituted by an Act of the United Provinces Legislative Council in 
1921. As a result of the provisions of this Act the University was 
divided into an “ internal ” side — comprising a Unitary and Teaching 
University in Allahabad City and an ” external ” side consisting of the 
affiliated institutions situated at other centres. The teaching University 
ceased to maintain intermediate classes, and intermediate education in 
all colleges came under the control of a Board of High School and Inter- 
mediate Education. With the passing of the Agra University Act in 
August 1926 the external side of the University has, however, been 
completely removed. 
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Between 1901 and 192G the teacliiug side of tlie University was 
developed b)" the cstablisliment of a Universit}’’ School of Law, a Pro- 
fessorship of Modern History and a Chair of Pos^Vedic studies (abolished 
in 1918). Since 1923 the internal side of the University has provided for 
instruction in English, Philosophy, History, Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian, 
Urdu, Hindi, i\Iathcmntics, Physics, Chemistry, Botany, Zoology, Com- 
merce, Economics, Teaching and Law. 

The PtTXJAB UxiVERSiTV. — The Pimjab University was established 
in 1882 and, except for the creation of an Academic Council in 1922, 
its organisation has not been materiall}’’ altered since that date. By 
192G the teaching side of the University had been developed so as to' 
include the management of a Law College and an Oriental College and 
departments of Jlathemalics, Economics, Botany, Zoology, Physical 
Chemistry and Inorganic Chemistr}’, with whole-time and part-time 
Professors attached. 

The Benares Uxiversitv. — ^Thc Benares Hindu University was 
established by an .\ct of the Imperial Legislative Council in 1915 and 
came into being in October 1917. The creation of this University was 
the result of the development of a long cherished scheme for the estab- 
lishment of an All-India Unitary and Residential University for. Hindus 
and its foundation was made possible by the large contributions which 
were donated by Ruling Princes and private persons. 

By 192G there wore seven constituent colleges of the University — 
an Arts and Science College, a College of Oriental Learning, a College 
of Theology', a Teachers’ Training College, an Engineering College, an 
Ayurvedic College and a Law College. The University also maintains a 
separate department of Mining and Metalling)'. 

The Patna University. — The Patna University was established by 
an Act of the Indian Legislatine in 1917. The intention of the Act 
was to create a University which would be both teaching and federal 
in character but hitherto the University has remained an affiliating and 
examining body and by the year 192G the teaching side of the Univer- 
sity was only represented by Readerships in Indian Economics, Natural 
Science and Hindi. 

The Rangoon University. — The University of Rangoon was estab- 
lished by an Act of the Burma Legislative Council in 1920. This Act 
provided for a Residential and Teaching University at Rangoon with 
two constituent Colleges, but by an amending Act of 1924 the power 
of affiliating colleges outside Rangoon was given to the University 
Council and the affiliation of a Government Intermediate Constituent 
College at Mandalay in 1925 has created an anomaly within the Teaching 
University. The College is managed on behalf of ’ the University by 
a Governing Body of nominated and elected members. 

By the year 192G the University' Departments of teaching included 
Arts, Science, Geology, Geography', Teaching, Law, Engineering, Fores- 
try, Jledicine and Fine Arts. 
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The Aligarh University.— By the Muslim, University Act of 1920 
the Muhammadan Anglo-Vernacular Oriental College at Aligarh was 
converted into the Aligarh Muslim University. The University is 
Unitary and Residential and, in the same manner as the establishment 
of the Benares University represented the fulfilment of the ambitions 
of the Hindu community, the Aligarh University was the outcome 
of communal enthusiasm and private generosity among Muslims /all 
over India. By 1926 the University was maintainuig departments 
of English, History, Economics, Philosophy, Physics, Chemistry, Ma- 
thematics, Geography, Sunni Theology, Shia Theology, Arabic, Persian, 
.-.Urdu, Sanskrit, Botany, Zoology, Law, Education and Islamic studies. 

The Lucknow University. — ^Thc Lucloiow' University "was estab- 
lished by an Act of the United Provinces Legislative Comicil in 1920. 
The University is a Teaching and Unitary University, with all teaching 
organised directly by the University. By the year 1926 the University 
departments of teaching included Arts, Science, Law, Commerce and 
kledicine. 

The Dacca University. — The founding of the Dacca University 
was the direct outcome of the Report of the Calcutta University Com- 
mission and the University was established by an Act of the Imperial 
Legislature m 1920. It is a Residential and Teaching University with 
all teaching controlled directly by the University except the teaching in 
Education which is under Government. 

By 1926 the University Departments of teaching included Arts, 
Science, Education, Law, Commerce and Agriculture. 

The Delhi University. — The Delhi University was established by 
an Act of the Indian Legislature in 1922. It is a Unitary University 
with 7 constituent colleges, though the constituent colleges are not under 
the direct management of the University. Instruction in the Depart- 
ments of Science and Law is provided entirely by the University and 
in addition the teaching in the colleges is supplemented by University 
Readers in Economics and Philosophy. 

The Nagpur University. — ^The Nagpur University was established 
by an Act of the Central Provinces Legislature in 1923. The University 
is an afiiliating University and is not directly responsible for the organi- 
sation of any teaching, except for instruction in Law which is imparted 
in the University College of Law. 

An Andhra University, for the Telegu districts of the Madras Presi- 
dency, was established in April 1926 and the Agra University Act 
was passed in August of the same year. Both Universities are afiiliating 
Universities. 

{II) Arts and Professional Colleges. 

Alts Colleges. — In 1916 there were 147 Arts Colleges in British 
India with an enrolment of 46,818 scholars ; in 1921 there were 160 
colleges with 48,170 scholars ; and in 1926, 215 colleges with 69,869 
scholars. 
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The fibres show that there has been a rapidly increasing demand 
for collegiate education, especially in the period 1921 to 1926. Not 
only has the total niunber of scholars increased by over 50 per cent, 
since 1916, but, in spite of the verj”- large increase in the enrolment of 
all other classes of institutions, the percentage of scholars in Arts 

OoUeges to the total number of scholars in all institutions has slightly 
risen. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the largest increase in the number of colleges 
pccurred in the United Provinces, from 20 to 42, and the largest increase 
in the number of scholars occurred in Bengal, from 19,788 to 25,021. 

In Bengal in 1926, l-l per cent, of the total number of scholars in 
all institutions were rending in Arts Colleges as against 0-7, the average 
for all India. 

The total number of scholars appearing for a Degree in Arts and 
bcience increased from 10,169 in 1916 to 14,237 in 1926 and the percent- 
age of those who obtained a Degree in each of the years improved from 
ol per cent, to 54 per cent. 

Pi ofessional Colleges. — In 1916 the total number of Professional 
t^llegcs of all hinds was 57 ; in 1921 it was 72 ; and in 1926, 80. In 1916 
• - scholars reading in Professional Colleges was 9,671 ; 

m 1J21 It was 13,154 ; and in 1926, 17,720. Between 1916 and 1921 the 
S increased by 36-0 per cent, and between 1921 and 

“ . \ cent. Not only was there a large increase, in both 

periods, m the number of scholars attending classes for higher Profes- 
sional Education, but between 1916 and 1926 the percentage of the 
number of scholars in Professional Colleges to the total number of scholars 
in all colleges increased from 17-4 to 20-2 per cent. 

The following table gives the number and type of the Professional 
Colleges m each of tlic years 1916, 1921 and 1926. 


Law College 
Jfodical College . 
Engincoring College 
Training College for Tcneliers 
AgrieulturnI College 
Veterinary College 
Commercial College 
Forest College 


191C. 

22 

T) 

4 

12 

7 

G 

1 

1 


1921. 

20 

8 

5 

19 

7 

G 

G 

3 


1920. 

.12 

10 

7 

21 

9 

G 

14 


Total . 57 72 SO 


Though the number of colleges declined from 22 in 1926 to 
m 1921 and again to 12 in 1926, the number of scholars largely in- 
creased, especially between 1921 and 1926. In 1916 there were 4,557 
scholars ; m 1921, 5,232 scholars ; and in 1926, 8,191 scholars, including 
decrease in the number of colleges between 1921 and 
26 occurred mainly in Bengal, the United Provinces and in Bihar 
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and Orissa and was due to the closure of inefELcient institutions, to a 
policy of concentration and to the merging of certain institutions into 
the teaching organisation of new Unitary or Teaching Universities. 
In spite of the fact that admittedly there has been for a number of years 
considerable overcrowding in the legal profession the number of students 
seeking admission into Law Colleges has steadily increased. It has, 
however, become clear that in recent years large numbers of students 
read for Laio, not because they especially desire to take up the legal 
profession, but because they cannot obtain suitable employment after 
graduating from Universities and a further Uvo years’ study in a Law 
College postpones the ultimate decision as to the ^ture. 

The largest increases in the number of students reading for Laio 
between the years 1921 and 1926 occurred in Bengal, Madras and 
Bombay. In Bengal the number rose from 2,602 to 3,804-, in Madras 
from 568 to 862 and in Bombay from 673 to 908. In addition to the 
Law Colleges mentioned above there were departments of Law, teaching 
to a Degree standard, in the Universities of Allahabad, Aligarh, Benares, 
Dacca, Delhi, Lucknow and Rangoon. 

Medicines — Though the number of Medical Colleges increased from 
6 in 1916 to 10 in 1926, the number of medical students onlv increased 
from 2,096 in 1916 to 3,770 in 1921 and declined to 3,743 in 1926. The 
slight reduction in the number of medical students between 1921 and 
1926 is, however, no indication of a falling ofi in the demand for higher 
medical education, but was due to a definite restriction of admissions 
owing to the inadequacy of the staff, accommodation and equipment 
of several colleges to meet the full demand. 

In 1926 there were 2 Medical Colleges in Madras, 2 in Bombay, 3 
in Bengal, 1 in the Punjab, 1 in Bihar and Orissa and 1 in Delhi (for 
women). 

All the Colleges were Government Colleges except one Municipal 
College in Bonibay, one aided college in Bengal and the aided women’s 
college at Delhi. 

In addition to these colleges there were departments of medical 
study in the Lucknow and Rangoon Universities and a college of Ayur- 
vedic Medicine in the Benares University. 

Engineering— In 1916 there were 1,296 students reading in Engi- 
neering Colleges, 1,424 in 1921 and 2,028 in 1926. In 1916 there were 
only 4 Engineering Colleges, at Madras, Poona, Sibpux and Roorkee. 
By 1926 three more coUeges had been established at Karachi, Moghul- 
pura m the Pui^ab and at Patna. All the colleges are Government 
coUeges except the Karachi college which is an aided institution The 
n^ber of ^dents reading in these colleges fluctuated very consider- 
ably m both periods, particu arly the number of students reading in 
the subordmate engmeermg classes. The latter number has varied in 
accordance with the state of recrmtment to subordinate posts in Govern- 
ment service, but the pressure for admission into the De^ee classes has. 
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in most colleges, been constant and large numbers of applicants bave 
bad to be refused admission each year. 

Diploma or Degree courses in Civil Engineering are provided for at 
all tbe colleges ; Mechanical Engineering com'ses are provided for at 
Mogbulpnra, Poona, Sibpur and Madras and Electrical Engineering 
courses are pro^^ded for at Poona and SibpTir. Degree courses in blining 
are pro^^ded for at Sibpur. 

In addition to tbe above Colleges there is a Department of Engi- 
neering in tbe Rangoon University with Degree courses in Civil Engi- 
neering and an Engineering College in tbe Benares University vdtb 
courses in Mechanical, Electrical and blining Engineering. 

Education . — The training of teachers has been dealt with in a separate 
chapter. 

Agriculture . — In 1916 there were 487 students reading in Agricultural 
Colleges ; in 1921, 724 students ; and in 1926, 1,015. In 1926 there were 
9 institutions classified as Agricultural Colleges, including the Govern- 
ment Colleges at Coimbatore, Poona, Lyallpur, Nagpur, Cawnpore, 
Mandalay, the hlission College at Allahabad, the Imperial Institute 
of Animal Husbandry at Bangalore and the post-graduate classes at 
the Pusa Agricultural Research Institute. The Agricultural College 
at Sabour, in Bihar and Orissa, was closed in 1923 owing to there being 
little demand for higher agilcultural education in that pro^’ince. 

In 1926 there were Degree courses in Agriculture in the Universities 
of Madras, Bombay, Nagpur and the Pimjab. 

Commercial . — In 1916 there were 185 students reading in Commer- 
cial Colleges ; in 1921, 470 ; and in 1926, 1,507. In 1916 there was only 
one Commercial College in British India, in 1921 there were 5 colleges, 
and in 1926, 14 colleges. The large increase in the number of colleges 
and scholars, especially in the period 1921 to 1926, was undoubtedly 
due to the demand for higher vocational education which arose partially 
in consequence of large numbers of graduates in Arts and Science find- 
ing themselves faced with the problem of unemplojunent. 

It was in Bombay that the first of the new advanced type of com- 
mercial institutions was started by the opening of the Sydenham College 
of Commerce in 1913, the aim of the college being to prepare students 
for positions of responsibility in the commercial world. 

In 1926 there were 253 students reading in the Sydenham College, 
but every year since its foundation the number of applicants has far 
exceeded the possible admissions. 

The establishment of the Accountancy Diploma Board at Bombay 
in 1918 also stimulated the demand for commercial training and by 
1926 the Board was holding its examinations for the grant of Auditor’s 
Certificates annually in Allahabad, Bombay, Calcutta, Madras and 
Rangoon. 
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By tlie year 1926 in addition to tlie University of Bombay, tbe 
Universities of Calcutta, Lucknow, Allahabad, tbe Punjab and Dacca 
bad instituted Degree or Diploma courses in commercial subjects. 

Forestry . — In 1916 there were 61 students readiug in tbe Porest 
College, Coimbatore ; in 1921, 143 students were reading in tbe two 
colleges at Coimbatore and Debra Dun ; and in 1926 tbe total enrolment 
at tbe two colleges was 113. 

In 1920 a Forest College was opened at Dbarwar in Bombay and 
8 students attended the courses, but tbe college was closed in 1922, 

In 1926, in addition to tbe instruction provided in these colleges 
there were a B.Sc. Degree course and a Diploma course in Forestry in 
tbe Eangoon Universitjr. 

Veterinary . — In both tbe periods imder review there were 5 Veteri- 
nary Colleges, at Madras, Calcutta, Bombay, Lahore and Insein, and 
%be total number of students was 407 in 1916, 431 in 1921 and 320 in 
1926. Tbe reduction in tbe number of students between 1921 and 
1926 is attributed to tbe shortage of openings in Government service. 


Chapter IX. — The Education of Girls. 

In 1916 tbe total number of recognised institutions for women was 
18,672 ; in 1921,-23,584 and in 1926,-27,110. 

In 1916 tbe total number of female scholars reading in all classes of 
recognised institutions was 1,112,024 ; in 1921, 1,346,857 ; and in 1926, 
1,624,559. 

Between 1916 and 1921 tbe total number of institutions increased 
by 26-3 per cent, and the number of scholars by 21 •! per cent, and be- 
tween 1921 and 1926 the number of institutions increased by 14-9 per 
cent, and tbe number of scholars by 26'6 per cent. 

Tbe percentage of female scholars in recognised institutions to tbe 
total female population was 0-9 in 1916, 1-1 in 1921 and 1-3 in 1926, 
These figures may be compared Avitb tbe percentages for male scholars 
which were : — 1916,— 4-7, 1921, — 5-1 and 1926, — 6-5. Not only has 
tbe standard of female education remained far behind that of males, 
but tbe progress made has been relatively slower than tbe progress made 
in tbe education of boys. 

Tbe obstacles in tbe way of progress in the education of girls have 
been many and to tbe difficulties which are common to tbe education 
of both boys and girls have to be added — traditional prejudice, early 
marriage, tbe Purdah system, tbe lack of women teachers and the rela- 
tively high cost of providing girls’ schools. 

Tbe special steps which have been taken to overcome these difficul- 
ties have been discussed below for each province but throughout India 
tbe education of girls has been encouraged bv the remission of fees. 
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tlie reservation of scholarships, the opening of separate institutions, 
the creation of a body of trained women teachers, the employment of 
women inspecting officers and the appointment of women’s advisory 
•committees. 

The individual provinces have, however, varied very considerably in 
their rate of progress and in their stage of advancement. 

During the whole period from 1916 to 1926 the Central Provinces 
were unable to increase the percentage of girls under instruction and 
Bihar and Orissa and Assam onl)’^ improved by 0-1 per cent. But Madras 
increased its percentage by 0-9 and Bombay by 0-7. 

In Bombay, Bengal and the United Provinces greater progress was 
recorded between 1916 and 1921 than between 1921 and 1926 while in 
the Central Provinces the percentage actually declined between 1921 
and 1926. Progress in Madras and in Burma was much more rapid 
between 1921 and 1926 than between 1916 and 1921 and in Burma the 
percentage of girls under instruction, which had declined from 2-0 in 
1916 to 1-8 in 1921, rose to 2-3 in 1926. 

By 1926 the percentage of girls under instruction varied from 2-3 
in Madras and Burma to Offi in the United Provinces and the Central 
Provinces and all other provinces with the exception of Bombay (2-1) 
had less than one per cent, of their female population under instruction. 

The higher education of women has progressed considerably, but 
the number of women reading in colleges and high schools still only 
represents a minute proportion of the total number of female scholars. 
In 1916, 600 or 0-05 per cent, of the total number of women under ins- 
truction were in colleges ; in 1921, 1,388 or 0-10 per cent, and in 1926, 
2,205 or 0-13 per cent. In 1916, 23,254 girls or 2-0 per cent, were in 
high schools ; in 1921, 33,915 or 2-7 per cent, and in 1926, 51,560 or 3-1 
per cent. In 1916 the figures for colleges included 79 women in Medical 
Colleges and 52 in Training Colleges for teachers ; in 1921, 176 women 
in Medical Colleges, 56 in Training Colleges and 3 in Commercial Colleges 
and in 1926, 182 in Medical Colleges, 134 m Training Colleges and 8 in 
Law Colleges. 

The number of scholars in primary schools increased from 993,198 
in 1916 to 1,210,558 in 1921 or by 21*9 per cent, and from 1,210,568 in 
1921 to 1,434,639 in 1926 or by 18-5 per cent. Primary schools increased 
more rapidly in numbers and strength between 1916 and 1921 than 
between 1921 and 1926 and the lower rate of increase in the number of 
schools and scholars between 1921 and 1926 appears to have been due 
to the tendency on the part of Local Boards to concentrate on the pro- 
vision of boys schools, and to the exclusion of girls from most schemes 
of compulsion. Co-education, though practically confined to the lower 
classes, was common in both periods though the total number of girls 
reading in recognised boys’ schools has slightly declined. In l9l6, 
40-6 per cent, of the number of girls under instruction were in boys 
schools ; in 1921, 38-2 per cent, and in 1926, 38-0 per cent. The figures 
for the number of girls in boys schools vary very largely as between 
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province and province and are dependent on the facilities vrhich exist 
for the separate education of girls, on the general state of advancement 
of education, on social customs and on the extent of the feeling against 
any form of co-education. In 1926 the percentages of the number of 
girls reading in boys schools to the total number of female scholars in 
the various provinces were as follows : — ^Burma 75-1, Madras 53-9, Assam 
50"6, Bihar and Orissa 37-0, the Central Provinces 34-2, the United 
Pro^dnces 33-8, Bombay 33-0, Bengal 14-3 and the Punjab 3-5. It is 
not perhaps without significance that Burma and Madras which have 
the highest percentage of girls under instruction are at the top of the 
above list and that Bengal which has the largest number of separate 
institutions for girls and the Punjab where social customs are most 
rigid are at the bottom of the list. 

Expenditure . — In 1917 the total direct expenditure on girls’ educa- 
tion was Rs. 92-85 lakhs of which Government funds met 38-6 per cent., 
Local Board funds 21-5 per cent., fees 14-2 per cent, and other sources 
25-7 per cent., in 1922 the total expenditure wasRs. 163-09 lakhs of which 
Government funds met 47-4 per cent.. Local Board funds 18-4 per cent., 
fees 12-2 per cent, and other sources 22-0 per cent, and in 1926 the total 
expenditure was Rs. 203-38 lakhs of which Government funds met 44-9 
per cent., Local Board funds 19-4 per cent., fees 12-9 per cent, and other 
sources 22-8 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure increased by 76-6 per 
cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 24-7 per cent. 

The following paragraphs give details for the provinces. The figures 
given in each case exclude boys reading in girls schools and include girls 
reading in boys’ schools. 

Madras. — ^In 1916 there were 1,734 recognised institutions for females 
with an enrolment of 131,008 female scholars and the total number of 
female scholars reading in all classes of institutions was 293,617. 

The corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were : — 1921, 2,556 
institutions with 171,831 scholars and a total of 358,402 scholars : 1926, 
3,416 institutions with 224,536 scholars and a total of 486,662 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions for females increased 
by 47-4 per cent, and the total number of female scholars increased by 
22-1 per cent. The corresponding figures for the period 1921 to 1926 
were 33-6 per cent, and 36-8 per cent. In 1916 the percentage of female 
scholars in recognised institutions to the total female population was 
1-4 ; in 1921, 1-7 and in 1926, 2-3. 

While the rate of increase in the number of institutions especially 
intended for women declined in the period 1921 to 1926, it is noteworthy 
that the number of girls reading in boys’ schools increased by 40-4 per 
cent., as against an increase of only 14-7 per cent, between 1916 and 
1921. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the following measures were adopted to 
improve the education of girls ; — Girl pupils were admitted into aU classes 
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•of institutions at lialf rates of fees ; a Deputy Directress of ^ Public Ins- 
liriiction \\'as appointed to correlate and direct all tbe actmties of girls 
education ; tlie inspecting agency for girls’ schools was strengthened ; 
dhe scholarships and fee remission for girls in all grades of institutions 
were largely increased and special scholarships were instituted for Plindu 
widows ; the number of trained women teachers was increased ; the 
rates of pay of woman teachers were improved and hostels were attached 
"to a number of institutions for women. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of widow scholarships and the 
■number of scholarships tenable by girls in colleges and primary schools 
were increased ; additional facilities were provided for the training of 
women teachers ; the inspecting agency was strengthened and a woman 
Specialist in Physical Training was appointed. In this period girl 
students were only admitted to schools and colleges at half rates of fees 
•on the production of poverty certificates. 

CoLUEGiATE EDUCATioj:. — In Collegiate education very considerable 
■progress has been made, especially in the period 1921 to 1926. 

In 1916 there were 3 Arts Colleges for women and a total of 151 women 
scholars, of whom 14 were in hledical Colleges and 3 in Teachers Train- 
ing Colleges. By 1921 there had been no increase in the number of 
colleges, but the total number of women scholars had increased to 330, 
including 25 in ‘Medical Colleges. In 1926 there were 5 Arts Colleges 
for women and 2 Training Colleges and the total number of scholars 
was 557, including 46 in Medical Colleges, 41 in Training Colleges and 
1 in the Law College. 

Secondaey educatiok. — In 1916 there were 71 secondary schools 
for girls and 11,310 girls were reading in secondary schools; in 1921 
there were 86 schools and 14.813 scholars and in 1926 there were 100 
schools and 18,893 scholars. 

Pedluiy educatiox. — In 1916 there ■were 1,619 primary schools 
for girls and 280,558 girl pupils were reading in primary schools ; in 
1921 there were 2,411 schools and 340,175 pupils and in 1926 there were 
3,243 schools and 462,998 pupils. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of pupils increased by 21"2 per 
cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 36'1 per cent. In the latter period 
Government handed over the management of all Government primary 
schools for girls, except those in the Agency tracts, to Local Boards 
and by 1926 elementary education was compulsory for girls, excluding 
Muhammadan girls, in seven divisions of the City of Madras and in two 
other minicipalities. 

Expenditttre . — ^In 1916 the total direct expenditure on institutions 
mr Indian girls was Rs. 15‘97 lakhs, in 1922 the total expenditure was 
Rs. 29'98 lakhs, towards which Government funds contributed 61‘5 
per cent.. Local Board funds 9-7 per cent., fees 5‘2 per cent, and other 
per cent, and in 1926 the total expenditure was Rs. 40’36 
Jakhs, towards which Government funds contributed 50-4 per cent., 
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Local Board funds 20-1 per cent., fees 54 per cent, and otlier sources 
24-1 per cent. 

Bombay. — In 1916 there were 1,198 recognised institutions for fe- 
males Avith an enrolment of 87.546 female scholars and the total number 
of female scholars reading in all classes of institutions was 134,833. The 
corresponding figures for 1921 and 1928 were : — 1921, — 1,630 institu- 
tions uith 116,087 scholars and a total of 180,601 scholars ; 1926, — 
1,634 institutions Avith 132,650 scholars and a total of 198,114 scholars.' 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions for females increa- 
sed by 36'1 per cent, and the total number of female scholars increased 
bj^' 34-0 per cent. The corresponding figures for the period 1921 to 
1926 Avere 0-2 per cent, and 9-7 per cent. In 1916 the percentage of 
female scholars to the total female population was 14 ; in 1921, — 2-0' 
and in 1926, — 2-1. 

It is difficult to account for the decline in the rate of progress 
between 1921 and 1926, but the absence of neA\' schools for girls, the short- 
age of Avomen teachers and the disinclination of parents to send girls 
to boys’ schools Avould appear to be the main reasons for the lack of 
greater progress. In this connection it is perhaps noteAA’orthy that, 
while betAveen 1916 and 1921 the number of girls reading in boys’ schools 
increased by 30 per cent. betAA'een 1921 and 1926 the number only in- 
creased by 14 per cent. It is also significant that even by 1926, 78 
per cent, of the pupils studying in colleges and secondary schools AA’erc 
either Europeans, Anglo-Indians, Indian Christians, Brahmins or 
Parsis. 

BetAveen 1916 and 1921 the folloAAing measures were adopted to help 
forAvard the education of girls : — No fees Avere charged in Government 
or District Board primary schools for girls ; special scholarships were 
reserved for girls in primary and secondary schools and for medical 
training ; scholarships were given to AA^omen undergoing training in 
elementary training schools ; the pay of AA’-omen teachers was raised 
and higher grants Avere paid to aided girls’ schools than those paid to 
boys’ schools. 

BetAveen 1921 and 1926 no further special measures were adopted 
to improve girls education except that a separate vernacular final exa- 
mination Avas instituted for girls in 1924. 

Collegiate Education. — There are at present no special colleges 
for Avomen in the Bombay Presidency, but the number of women at- 
tending Arts and Professional Colleges for men has largelj'' increased', 
especially in the period 1921 and 1926. In 1916. 106 women were 
reading in Arts College and 41 in Medical Colleges ; in 1921, 238 Avomen 
were reading in Arts and Professional Colleges, including 63 in Medical 
Colleges and 4 in Training Colleges for teachers and in 1926, 467 women 
were reading in Arts and Professional Colleges, including 58 in Medical 
Colleges, 7 in Training Colleges and 4 in the Law College. The figures 
indicate that the absence of separate colleges for Avomen has not pre- 
A^ented an advance in collegiate education. But progress has been 
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almost entirely confined to the European, Anglo-Indian, Indian-Cliris- 
tian, Parsee and Brahmin communities, the members of which form 
70 per cent, of the girls reading in colleges. 

I 

Secondaby Education. — ^In 1916 there were 80 secondary schools 
for girls and 8,929 girls were reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 there- 
were 84 secondary schools for girls and 10,821 girls were reading in 
secondar}’’ schools and in 1926 there were 80 schools and 12,606 scholars.. 

Progress in secondary education was slow in both periods and was 
almost entii-ely confined to the advanced communities, the total number- 
of girls from backward classes in 1926 being only 235. 

Primary Education. — In 1916 there were 1,093 primary schools 
for girls and 124,680 girls reading in primary schools ; in 1921 there 
were 1,505 schools and 167,459 scholars and in 1926, — 1,498 schools- 
and 182,086 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of scholars increased by 34-3 per 
cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 8-7 per cent. 

The inadequacy of the female inspecting staff and the scarcity of 
women teachers are reported to be the main causes for the low ra-te of 
progress between 1921 and 1926. By the year 1926 compulsion for girls, 
excluding Muhammadan girls, was in force in two municipalities and 
in two wards in the city of Bombay. 

Expenditure. — In 1917 the total expenditure on Indian girls’ schools 
was Es. 15-48 lakhs ; in 1922, Es. 34-58 lakhs and in 1926 it was Es. 
43-56 lakhs. In 1926 Provincial funds met 43-7 per cent, of the total 
cost ; Local Board funds 30-2 per cent., fees 8-2 per cent, and other 
sources 17-9 per cent. 

Bengal. — ^In 1916 there were 8,953 recognised institutions for fe- 
males with an enrolment of 212.020 female scholars and the total number 
of female scholars reading in all classes of institutions was 273,850. The 
corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 v-ere : — 1921, — 12,249 insti- 
tutions vdth 285,967 scholars and a total of 345,044 scholars ; 1926, — 
13,955 institutions with 332,850 scholars and a total of 388,629 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions increased by 
36-8 per cent, and the total number of scholars increased bj’- 26-0 per 
cent. The corresponding figures for the period 1921 to 1926 were 13-9’ 
per cent, and 12-6 per cent. In 1916 the percentage of female scholars 
to the total female population was 1-3 ; in 1921, — 1-6 and 1926, — 1-7. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the steps taken to improve the education 
of girls included the following : — An increase in the inspecting staff ; 
the raising of the pay of women teachers ; an increase in the number- 
of primary and secondary scholarships reserved for girls and the estab- 
lishment of a large number of additional schools for girls. Between 
1921 and 1926 no new measures were adopted to further the progress- 
of girls’ education but the number of colleges and high schools for girls- 
was increased. 
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Collegiate Education. — In Collegiate education rapid progress Las 
been made, especially in tbe period 1921 to 1926. In 1916 there were 3 
Arts Colleges and one Professional College for women and a total of 
155 scholars, including 19 in Sledical Colleges and 10 in Training Col- 
leges for teachers ; by 1921 there had been no increase in the number 
of colleges but 236 scholars were reading in i\j:ts and Professional Col- 
leges, including 11 in Medical Colleges and 9 in Training Colleges and 
in 1926 there were 4 Arts Colleges and 3 Professional Colleges and a 
total of 357 scholars, including 13 in Medical Colleges and 41 in Train- 
ing Colleges. 

Secondaby Education. — In 1916 there were 88 secondary schools 
for girls and 10,991 girls were reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 
there were 97 schools and 13,231 scholars and in 1926, 115 schools and 
17,140 scholars. 

In both periods the increase in the number of scholars occurred 
mainly in the primary classes and between 1921 and 1926 only 33 per 
•cent, of the total increase was represented by scholars reading at the 
secondary stage. 

Primary Education. — In 1926 there were 8,793 primary schools 
for girls and 259,640 girl pupils in primary schools ; in 1921 there were 
12,069 schools and 329,754 pupils and in 1926, 13,789 schools and 369,243 
pupils. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of pupils increased by 27 
per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 12 per cent. 

In both periods, as the result of the large increase in the number 
of separate schools for girls, the number of ghls reading in boys’ schools 
declined though the practice of giving extra remuneration to the tea- 
•chers in rural boys’ schools for the holding of special classes for girls 
was continued. 

Expenditure . — ^In 1917 the total expenditure on institutions for 
Indian girls was Es. 11-14 lakhs, towards which Public funds contri- 
buted 62 per cent. ; in 1922 the total expenditure was Es. 17-13 laklis, 
towards which Pubhc funds contributed 48-9 per cent, and in 1926 the 
total expenditure was Es. 21-00 lakhs, towards which Public funds con- 
tributed 47-5 per cent. 

United Provinces. — ^In 1916 there Avere 1,187 recognised institu- 
tions for females with an enrolment of 44,970 female scholars and the 
total number of female scholars reading in all classes of institutions 
was 58,902. The corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 Avere 
1921, — 1,454 schools Avith 57,724 scholars and a total of 90,959 scholars ; 
1926, — 1,803 schools with 73,701 scholars and a total of 110,943 scho- 
lars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions increased by 
.22-5 per cent, and the total number of scholars increased by 54-4 per 
cent. The corresponding figures for the period 1921 to 1926 were 24-0 
•and 22-0 per cent. 
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In 1926 the percentage of female scholars to the total female popu- 
lation was 0-2 ; in 1921, — O-l and 1926, — 0-5. 

In both periods there was a sjitisfactory increase in enrolment but 
the great majority of pupils arc still only reading in lower primary classes. 
In 1917. 98 per cent, of the pupils were in lower primary classes ; in 1922, 
92 per cent, and in 1926. 90 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 girls’ education was encouraged by an in- 
crease in the number of special scholarships, the institution of scholar- 
ships for widows, the improvement of the pay of women teachers, the 
establishment of more training schools for -women and by increased 
grants to aided girls’ schools. Between 1921 and 1926 the most im- 
portant mcJisurc adopted for the advancement of girls’ education was 
the granting of special subsidies to District Boards for the opening of 
primary schools for girls. 

ConnnGiATn Educ.\tiox. — In 1916 there were 4 Arts Colleges for 
women and a total of 75 scholars, including 5 in the Iticdicnl College ; 
in 1921 there Averc 8 Arts Colleges and a total of 57 scholars including 
3 ill the Medical College and 2 in Training Colleges for teachers and in 
1926 there Avere 5 Arts Colleges and a total of 121 scholars, including 
1 in the Medical College, 1 in the Loav College and 4 in Training Colleges. 

SneoxnAuy Education. — In 1916 there Averc 95 secondary schools 
for girls and 9,493 girls Avere reading in secondary schools; in 1921 
there AA'crc 144 schools and 14,757 .scholars and in 1926 there were 185 
schools and 21,052 scholars. 

BetAA-ecn 1916 and 1921 the miinber of scholars increased by 55 per 
cent, and betAveen 1921 and 1926 by 43 per cent., but these increases 
Avere almost entirely confined to the primary classes of secondary schools ; 
the increase in the number of scholars reading at the secondary stage 
betAveen 1921 and 1926 being, for example, only 10 per cent, of the total 
increase. 

PiusfAi’.y Education. — In 1916 there Avcrc 1,064 priraar}* schools 
for girls and 48,884 girl pupils in primary schools ; in 1921 there Avere 
1,269 schools and 75,515 pupils and in 1926 there were 1,576 schools 
and 89,306 pupils. 

In spite of the. large increase in the number of girl schools the number 
of girls reading in bo)'.s’ schools steadily increased and between 1916 
and 1926 the number of girls rending in all classes of recognised boys' 
schools increased from 13,932 to 37,242 or by 167 per cent. It may 
be noted Avith satisfaction that the largest percentage of increase in 
the number of scholars betAA'cen 1921 and 1926 occurred in the Muham- 
madan and deprc!5sed class communities. 

Expenditure.— In 1917 the total expenditure on institutions for Indian 
girls Avas Rs. 5-90 lakhs of AA’hich GoA'ernment funds bore 28-7 per cent., 
Local Board funds 36-2 per cent., fees 3-4 per cent, and other sources 
31’7 per cent. 
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In 1922 the total expenditure was Rs. 11*50 lakhs of which Govern- 
ment funds met 42*3 per cent., Local Board funds 30*3 per cent., fees 
2*5 per cent, and other sources 24*9 per cent, and in 192G the total ex- 
penditure was Rs. 14*80 lakhs of which Government funds met 46*0 
per cent., Board funds 23*6 per cent., fees, 3*7 per cent, and other sources 
26*7 per cent. 

Punjab. — In 1916 there were 1,010 recognised institutions for females 
with an enrolment of 51,380 female scholars and the total number of 
female scholars reading in all classes of institutions was 52,278. The 
■corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were; — 1921, — 1,136 institu- 
tions with 61,302 scholars and a total of 62,244 scholars ; 1926, — 1,291 
Institutions Avith 74,855 scholars and a total of 77,612 scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions increased by 
12*5 per cent, and the total number of scholars increased by 19*1 per 
cent. The corresponding figures for the period 1921 to 1926 were 13*6 
and 24*7 per cent., respectively. 

In 1916 the percentage of female scholars to the total female popula- 
tion was 0*6 ; in 1921, 0*7 and in 1926, — 0*8. 

Though there was a satisfactory increase in the total number of 
scholars, especially in the period 1921 to 1926, the number of girls read- 
ing in classes above the primary stage has remained abnormally low 
and out of a total of 75,260 girls reading in schools for general educa- 
tion in 1926 only 2,381 Avere reading in middle and high school classes. 
The corresponding figures for the year 1921 were 59,839 and 1,713. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the following measures were adopted to 
■encourage the education of girls : — ^The women’s inspecting agency 
was strengthened ; additional facilities were provided for the training 
•of teachers ; the pay of women teachers was improved ; a Hindu Widows 
Home was opened in Lahore, several hostels were attached to girls’ 
schools and Local Boards Avere encouraged to open denominational 
schools with special classes for religious instruction. Between 1921 
and 1926 the more important steps taken to improve female education 
included the reorganisation of the Women’s inspectorate, the appoint- 
ment of a Deputy Directress, the opening of an additional college for 
women and the replacement of normal schools for Avomen by training 
classes attached to Government High Schools. 

Collegiate Education, — In 1916 there AA*erc one Arts College and 
one Professional College for AAmmen and a total of 59 scholars, including 
39 in Training Colleges for teachers ; by 1921 there had been no increase 
in the number of colleges, but 68 scholars Av^ere reading in Arts and Pro- 
fessional Colleges, including 30 in Training Colleges and in 1926 there 
were 2 Arts Colleges and one Professional College for AA-omen and a total 
of 133 scholars including 34 in Training Colleges. 

Few Indian women are taking advantage of collegiate education 
in the Punjab, but it is satisfactory to note that, whereas in 1916 only 
•6 Hindus, one Sikh and no Muhammadans Avere reading in Arts Colleges, 
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by 1926,-21 Hindus, 9 Sikhs and 8 Muhammadans were reading in Arts 
and Professional Colleges. 

Secondary Education. — ^In 1916 there were 71 secondary schools 
for girls and 10,272 girls were reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 
there were .99 schools and 13,936 scholars and in 1926, 108 schools and 
18,740 scholars. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of scholars in- 
■creased by 36 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 34 per cent. 
But, as has already been indicated, these increases were mainly con- 
fined to the pupils reading in the primary classes of secondary schools. 

. Primary Education. — In 1916 there were 922 primary schools for 
.girls and 41,161 girl pupils were reading in primary schools ; in 1921 
there were 1,017 schools and 47,212 pupils and in 1926, 1,162 schoqls 
nnd 57,825 pupils. The number of girls reading in boys’ schools in the 
Punjab is lower than any other province in India and until recent years 
DO-education was almost non-existent. But between 1921 and 1926 
.the number of girls reading in boys’ schools rose from 942 to 2,757 or 
.by 193 per cent. 

Expenditure . — In 1922 the total expenditure on Indian schools for 
girls was Rs. 13-70 lakhs of which Government funds met 41 per cent, 
and Local Board funds 34 per cent, and in 1926 the total expenditure 
was Rs. 16-67 lakhs of which Government funds met 48 per cent, and 
Local Board funds 27 per cent. 

Burma. — In 1916 there were 1,000 recognised institutions for females, 
with an enrolment of 29,698 female scholars and the total number of 
female scholars reading in all classes of institutions was 113,301. The 
.corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were : — 1921, — 900 institutions 
with 28,683 scholars and a total of 116,329 scholars ; 1926, — 907 insti- 
-tutions with 37,863 scholars and a total of 149,867 scholars. Between 
•1916 and 1921 the number of institution decreased by 10 per cent, and 
the total number of scholars increased by 2-7 per cent. Between 1921 
and 1926 the number of institutions increased by 0-8 per cent, and the 
total number of scholars by 28-8 per cent. In 1916 the percentage of 
female scholars to the total female population was 2-0 ; in 1921, — 1-8 
.and in 1926, — 2-3 per cent. 

The decrease in the number of schools and scholars between 1916 
.and 1921 was confined to primary schools only and the reasons for it 
have already been explained in the chapter on primary education. 
Burma has a higher percentage of female scholars under instruction 
than any other province, except Madras, and the highest percentage 
,of female scholars reading in all classes of institutions for boys. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the following measures were adopted to 
.encourage the education of girls ; the women’s inspecting stafi was 
strengthened ; increased facilities for the training of women teachers 
were provided ; the curriculum of Anglo-Vernacular girls’ schools was 
revised and special scholarships in Anglo-Vernacular schools were re- 
served for girls. 
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Between 1921 and 1926 further important steps were taken to im- 
prove girls’ education, including the re-organization of the Women’s 
Educational Service, an increase in the number of women inspecting 
officers and in the number of training schools for women and the estab- 
lishment of a special cadre of women teachers in Government Anglo- 
Vernacular boys’ schools. 

Collegiate Educations. — There is no college for women in Burma, 
but in 1916 there were 12 women reading in Arts Colleges. In 1921 
there were 48 women reading in Arts Colleges and in 1926, 129 women 
were reading in Arts and Professional Colleges, including 3 in Medical 
Colleges, 3 in Training Colleges for teachers and 2 in the Law College., 

Secondaey Education. — In 1916 there were 139 secondary schools 
for girls and 33,034 girls were reading in secondary schools : in 1921 
there were 153 schools and 40,106 scholars and in 1926, 199 schools and 
61,842 scholars. In Binma unlilce other provinces, the number of girls 
reading in high and middle-school classes has increased more rapidly 
than the number of girls reading in primary classes and in 1926, 41 per 
cent, of the total number of girls mider instruction were reading in se- 
condary schools as against an average of 10 per cent, for the whole of 
India. 

Prbiary Education. — In 1916 there were 855 primary schools for 
girls and 79,747 girl pupils were reading in primary schools ; in 1921 
there were 738 schools and 75,461 pupils and in 1926, 677 schools and 
86,435 pupils. Separate figures for the number of girls reading in pri- 
mary schools for girls have not been given since, while large numbers 
of girls are reading in boys’ schools, nearly 40 per cent, of the atten- 
dance at girls’ schools consists of boys. The majority of primary schools 
in Burma are classified according to the sex which is in the majority 
and a separate consideration of the figures for girls’ schools does not 
therefore reveal the real condition of primary education amongst girls. 
Between 1921 and 1926, in particular, the number of girls readmg in 
all classes of boys’ schools largely increased until in 1926, 75 per cent, 
of the total number of girls under instruction were reading in institu- 
tions classified as institutions for males. 

Owing to the high percentage of girls reading in boys’ schools no 
figures are given for the total expenditure on the education of girls. 

Bihar and Orissa. — In 1916 there were 2,790 recognised institu- 
tions for females with an enrolment of 64,956 female scholars and the 
total number of female scholars reading in all classes of institutions 
was 114,674. The corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were : — 
1921, — 2,695 institutions with 64,755 scholars and a total of 110,776 
scholars ; 1926, — 3,022 institutions with 72,246 scholars and a total of 
116,073 scholars. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions 
decreased by 3-4 per cent, and the total number of scholars by 34 per 
cent. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of institutions increased 
by 12-1 per cent, and the total number of scholars by 4-8 per cent. In 
1916 the percentage of female scholars to the total female population 
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■was 0-6 ; in 1921, 0-6 and in 1926, 0-7 per cent. The fall in the number 
•of scholars between 1916 and 1921 was practically confined to girls in 
boys’ schools and was due to the non-co-operation movement and to 
the prevailing economic distress. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the following steps were taken to improve 
girls’ education : — Special scholarships were reserved for girls in middle 
and primary schools ; a scheme was initiated for the training of the wives 
•of village school-masters as teachers ; a lady medical officer for all girls’ 
.schools was appointed and capitation grants were paid to boys’ schools 
admitting girl pupils. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the further steps that were taken to improve 
■the education of girls included the appointment of a Deputy Directress 
•of Public Instruction, an increase in the number of women inspecting 
ofi&cers, the provision of conveyances for girls in secondary schools, 
the opening of additional training classes for women teachers and an 
increase in the number of scholarships tenable by girls. 

Collegiate Education. — In 1916 there were no Arts or Professional 
■Colleges for women and no woman was attending college. In 1922 
there was one Arts College for women and 6 women were reading in Arts 
■College and in 1926 there was one Auts College and 9 women scholars. 
Of the 9 scholars reading in 1926 only 4 were Hindus, the remaining 
•scholars being Indian Christians. 

Secondary Education. — In 1916 there were 21 secondary schools 
ior girls and 2,233 girls were reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 
there were 27 schools and 3,119 scholars and in 1926, 29 schools and 
3,968 scholars. The increases in the number of scholars occurred mainly 
in the lower classes and between 1921 and 1926 the number of scholars 
reading at the High School Stage increased by only 44, from 100 to 
144. 

Primary Education. — In 1916 there were 2,169 primary schools 
for gi/ls and 95,396 girl pupils were reading in primary schools ; in 1921 
there were 2,649 schools and 107,026 pupils and in 1926, 2,9h7 schools 
and 111,239 pupils. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of scholars 
increased by 12*1 per cent., and between 1921 and 1926 by 3-9 per cent. 
The rise in the number of schools and scholars between 1916 and 1921 
does not really represent an actual expansion, since, owing to a reclassi- 
fication, the figures for 1921 include the figures for schools shown as 
■“ special ” in 1916. Taking primary and special schools together, there 
was actually a decrease in the number of scholars between 1916 and 1921. 
In both periods there was a fall in the number of girls reading in boys’ 
.schools ; the number falling from 49,718 in 1916 to 43,827 in 1926. 

Expenditure . — In 1917 the total expenditure on the education of 
Indian girls was Es. 4-31 lakhs of which Government funds met 35-2 
■per cent, and Local Board fimds 42*9 per cent. ; iu 1922 the total expen- 
•diture was Es. 5-84 lakhs of which Government funds met 31-2 per 
•cent, and Local Board funds 46-9 per cent, and in 1926 the total expen- 
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diture was Es. 7-27 lakhs of which Government fimds met 24-3 per 
cent, and Local Board fimds 47*7 per cent. 

Central Provinces and Berar.— In 1916 there were 369 recog- 
nised institutions for females with an enrolment of 20,242 female scho- 
lars and the total number of female scholars reading in all classes of 
institutions was 35,394. The corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 
were : — 

1921, — 387 institutions with 22,772 scholars and a total of 39,874 
scholars. 

1926, — 393 institutions with 25,363 scholars and a total -of 38,689 
scholars. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions increased by 
4-0 per cent, and the total number of scholars by 12-7 per cent. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1926 the number of institutions increased by 1'6 per 
cent., but the total number of scholars fell by 3‘0 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of female scholars to the total female popu- 
lation was 0-5 ; in 1921, — 0-6 and in 1926, — 0-5 per cent. The fall in 
the number of scholars between 1921 and 1926 was confined to girls 
in boys’ primary schools — a large decrease in the number of such pupils- 
having occurred between 1921 and 1923. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the special steps taken to improve girls’ edu- 
cation included an increase in the number of scholarships, especially 
for high and middle schools, the revision of the pay of women teachers, 
the opening of 12 new Government middle schools for girls and an in- 
crease in the rate of stipends of teachers under training. No fees were- 
levied from girls reading in Vernacular boys’ schools and in Govern- 
ment Vernacular girls’ schools. Between 1921 and 1926 revised curricula 
were introduced for all classes of schools, college scholarships were insti- 
tuted, the number of stipends for teachers under training were increased 
and rewards were paid to Headmasters for the admission of girls in 
boys’ schools. 

Collegiate Education. — There is no college for women in the 
Central Provinces and in 1916 no woman was attending college. In 
1921, 3 women were reading in Arts Colleges and 3 in Training Colleges 
for teachers and in 1926, 13 women were reading in Arts Colleges. 

Secondaby Education. — In 1916 there were 41 secondary schools 
for girls and 2,746 girls were reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 there 
were 58 schools and 5,329 scholars and in 1926, 68 schools and 6,266 
scholars. The increase in the number of scholars in both periods mainly 
occurred in the lower classes and between 1921 and 1926 the number 
of girls reading at the High School Stage only increased from 103 to 
181. Of the 181 pupils reading in 1926, 131 were Arnglo-Indians and 
Indian Christians and 48 were high caste Hindus. 

Primary Education. — In 1916 there were 323 primary schools for 
girls and 32,504 girl pupils were reading in primary schools ; in 1921 
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there -n-ere 321 schools and 33,955 pupils and in 1926, 327 schools and 
31, 791: pupils. Between 1916 and 1921 the number of girls reading 
in boys’ schools increased, but between 1921 and 1926 there was a large 
fall in the number of girls in boys’ schools. Co-education cannot, how- 
ever, be regarded as having been unsuccessful since even in 1926, 31:'l: 
per cent, of the total munber of girls under instruction were reading in 
boys’ schools. 

Expenditure. — In 1917 the total expenditure on Indian girls’ schools 
Avas Rs. 2-27 lakhs, of which Government funds met 67 per cent. ; in 
1922 the total expenditure was Rs. 4*60 lakhs of which Government 
funds met 60 per cent, and in 1926 the total Expenditure was Rs. 4-97 
lalvhs. 

Assam. — In 1916 there were 359 recognised institutions for females 
with an enrolment of 12,938 female scholars and the total number of 
female scholars reading in all classes of institutions was 27,321. The 
oorresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were : — 

1921, — 397 institutions with 14,068 scholars and a total of 28,009 
scholars ; 

1926, — 437 institutions with 16,475 scholars and a total of 33,184 
scholars. 

Betu^een 1916 and 1921 the number of institutions increased by 
10'6 per cent, and the total number of scholars by 2*5 per cent. The 
corresponding figures for the period 1921 to 1926 were 10*1 and 18*6 
per cent. In 1916 the percentage of female scholars to the total female 
population was 0*8 ; in 1921, — 0*8 and in 1926, — 0*9 per cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the folloudng measures were adopted to 
encourage the education of girls ; — Scholarships were reserved for female 
scholars ; capitation grants were, for the first two years of the period, 
paid for girls in attendance at boys’ schools ; special scholarships were 
granted for girls reading in schools at Calcutta and a number of secon- 
dary schools for girls were opened. Between 1921 and 1926, except 
for the opening of an additional high school for girls, no further steps 
of importance were taken to develop women’s education. 

Collegiate Education. — There are no colleges for women in Assam 
and during the period 1916 to 1926 only one woman read in an Arts 
College. 

Secondaey Education. — In 1916 there were 23 secondary schools 
for girls and 2,551 girls were reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 there 
were 37 schools and 3,656 scholars and in 1926, 37 schools and 4,452 
scholars. The increases in the number of scholars ivere almost entirely 
confined to the lower classes and between 1921 and 1926 the number 
of girls reading at the High School Stage increased by only 4. Out 
of a total of 40 scholars in the highest form in 1926, 20 were Indian 
Christians. 

Prtjury Education. — In 1916 there were 333 primary schools for 
girls and 24,730 girl pupils were reading in primary schools ; in 1921 
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there were 358 schools and 24,288 pupils'aiul in 1926, 397 schools and 
28,664 pupils. 

In both, periods a large number of girls were reading in boys’ schools 
and in the Hills co-education was general. Between 1916 and 1921 
the number of girls reading in boA’^s’ schools decreased, but between 
1921 and 1926 it increased and in 1926, 50 per cent, of the total number 
of female scholars A^ere reading in bo 3 ^s’ schools. 

Expenditure— li\ 1917 the total expenditure on Indian girls’ schools 
was Rs. 1‘04 laldis of which Government funds met 29-1 per cent, and 
Local Board funds 56-3 per cent. ; in 1921 the total expenditure was 
Rs. 1‘52 laldis of AA’hich Government funds met 54-2 per cent, - and Local 
Board funds 22'8 per cent, and in 1926 the total expenditure was Rs., 
2-11 lakhs. 


Chapter X. — The Educatiox or hltmAjistADAXS. 

The Muhammadan population of British India is approximately 
fifty-nine and a half millions or 24 per cent, of the total population. 

Though IMuhamraadans are generally regarded as educationally 
baclcward the percentage of Muhammadan pupils in school to the total 
Muliammadau population has seldom fallen much below the percen- 
tage for all classes of pupils in India. In hladras, the United Pron’nces^ 
Burma, BUiar and Orissa and in the Central ProAunccs the percentage 
of pupils under instruction, both for boj's and for girls, is higher than 
the percentage for all communities and in the Punjab hluhammadan 
boys are on a level vdth the male scholars of all coinmmiities. In the 
remaining tliree provinces the Muhammadan communitj- has not reached 
the general level of educational advancement of all communities. The 
baclcwardness of the Muhaimnadan community mainl}’ consists, there- 
fore, in its disinclination to make use of the facilities offered for higher 
education. 

In 1916 the total number of Muhammadan pupils in all classes of 
recognised institutions was 1,533,973, in 1921 it Avas 1,803,384 and in 
1926, — 2,396,038. The percentage of pupils in school to the total Mu- 
hammadan population was 2'0 in 1916, 3’03 in 1921 and 4'03 in 1926. 
These percentages may be compared with the percentages lor tho pupils 
of all communities, including Muhammadans, Avhich Avere ; — 1916, — 
2'9, 1921, — 3T and 1926, — 4'0. Between 1916 and 1921 tho total num- 
ber of scholars increased by 17*5 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 
it increased by 32-8 per cent. The figures show that considerable pro- 
gress has been made, especially in the period 1921 to 1926. But ca'CH 
bj’’ 1926 only 10‘7 per cent, of the scholars Avero reading in classes aboA^e 
the five lowest primary standards. Accurate separate figures are not 
available for Muhammadan women for all the years under considera- 
tion, but in 1921 the percentage of female scholars to the total Muham- 
madan female population was 1'09 as against IT, the figure for all classes 
of women in India. 
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Progress in liiglier education was slow between 1916 and 1921 but 
improved rapidly in tbe period 1921 to 1926. 

In 1916 tlic total number of Muhammadans attending Arts and 
Professional Colleges was 5,992, including 14 women ; in 1921 the num- 
ber was 6,865, including 13 women, and in 1926 it was 10,650, including 
32 women. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of women reading 
in Art-s Colleges rose from 7 to 26 and in 1926 there were 6 JIuhammadan 
women in ^Medical Colleges. In 1916 the total number of Muhamma- 
dans attending secondary schools was 203,216 including 3,705 girls, 
and in 1921 it was 215,602 including 6,093 girls. Separate figures are 
not available for the ,ycar 1926 for the number of ^luhammadans read- 
ing in secondary schools, but between 1921 and 1926 the number of 
pupils reading in both primar}- and secondary schools together increas- 
ed by 19‘8 per cent, and the figures for the provinces show that good 
progress was generally recorded in secondary schools. 

Tlic special steps taken during the periods under review to en- 
courage Muhammadan education, particularly higher education, are 
described below for each jirovincc, but the general lines of polic}* advo- 
cated b}- the Government of India and adopted in most provinces are 
indicated here. Tlic special difiiculties which have had to be faced in 
the development of iMuhammadan education have been the import- 
ance attached to religious instruction by the Jluhamniadnn community, 
even at the expense of secular education ; the poverty of the Jluhnm- 
madan community generally, which is largely agricultural in character, 
and the desire on the part of Muhammadan parents to have their child- 
ren taught through the medium of Urdu even in areas where Urdu is 
not a local venincular. To overcome these difficulties the following 
measures have been adopted, with increasing success each year, in both 
jieriods under review. The opening of sejiarate educational institutions 
of all grades, for Muhammadans, has been encouraged ; special I\Iuham- 
madan inspecting officers have been appointed to supervise Muham- 
madan schools and the instruction given in Persian, Arabic and Urdu 
at other schools ; separate training schools for Muliammadans have 
been opened in order to increase the output of Muhammadan teachers ; 
special Urdu classes have been started in schools situated in localities 
in which Urdu is not n local vernacular ; fee concessions and reserved 
scholarships have been granted to Muhammadan boys and girls, reli- 
gious instructors have been apjmintcd in the ordinary secular schools 
for Muhammadans and recognition has been accorded to a large number 
of indigenous institutions, such as Maktabs, Mulla schools and Koran 
Schools, which were willing to adapt themselves to the needs of the 
ordinary primary school course. 

In addition to the Muhammadan pupils reading in recognised schools 
large numbers of iMuhammadans arc reading in unrecognised schools 
in which little or no secular instruction is provided, but the nmnbcr of 
pupils in unrecognised schools has steadily decreased during the periods 
under review. In 1916 there were 233,810 pupils in unrecognised schools ; 
in 1921,-200,575 and in 1926,-184,398. 
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The following paragraphs give the details for the provinces : — 

Madras. — The Muhanunadan population of Madras is approximately 
two million eight hundred thousand or 7 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion of the province. The Muhammadan community in Madras is only 
backward in so far as higher education is concerned. The percentage 
of Muhammadan scholars reading in all classes of recognised institu- 
tions to the total Muhamadan population has been consistently higher 
than the percentage for the scholars of all communities and this iuspite 
of the fact that a large number of Muhammadan pupils are reading in- 
unrecognised schools. This statement holds good even for Muham- 
madan girls, whose percentage of those under instruction to the total 
female population has continued higher than the correspondmg per- 
centage for all classes of girls. 

In 1916 the percentage of Muhammadan pupils to the total Muham- 
madan population was 4-9 ; in 1921 it was 3'5 and by 1926 it has risen 
to 7'9. The corresponding figures for pupils of all communities were ; — 
1916, — 3'6, 1921, — 4T and 1926, — 5*3. The percentages for Muham- 
madan male scholars only were 8'1, 8'9 and 12-4 as against the percen- 
tage for all communities of 5‘9, 6;5 and 8-4. The percentages for Mu- 
hammadan female scholars only were : — 1‘8, 2’3 and 3T as against the 
percentages for all communities of 1‘4, 1’7 and 2’3. Between 1916 
and 1921 the total number of Muhammadan pupils reading in all classes, 
of recognised institutions rose from 136,625 to 168,714 or by 17'0 per 
cent, and between 1921 and 1926 the number rose from 158,714 to- 
225,306 or by 41-9 per cent. These figures record satisfactory progress- 
as far as the general literacy of the co mm unity is concerned, but in both 
periods over 90 per cent, of the pupils were confined to elementary 
schools. In 1916, — 92-8 of the male scholars and 99-7 of the female- 
scholars were in elementary schools ; in 1921 the figures were 92-6 and. 
99-2 and in 1926, — 94-0 and 99-1 per cent. 

Though the number of Muhammadans reading in colleges and second- 
ary schools is still very small considerable progress has been made, es- 
pecially between 1921 and 1926. 

In 1916 there were 186 Muhammadans in Arts Colleges and 20 in 
Professional Colleges ; in 1921, — 138 in Arts Colleges and 34 in Profes- 
sional Colleges and in 1926, — 297 (including 4 women) in Arts Colleges 
and 55 in Professional Colleges. The figures for secondary schools were ; — • 
1916, — 6,962 boys and 17 girls, 1921, — 8,036 boys and 203 girls and 
1926, — 9,032 boys and 330 girls. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the following measures were adopted to- 
encourage Muhammadan education : — poor Muhammadan pupils were 
adimtted at half rates of fees into all classes of institutions ; a large 
number of special scholarships were sanctioned ; additional training 
schools for Muhammadan men and women were opened ; two colleges, 
for men, three secondary schools, including one for girls, and two middle- 
schools for Mappillas were established ; Urdu classes were attached to a-, 
number of Local Board secondary schools ; many imrecognised Malrtabs. 
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were converted into recognised primary schools with secular classes 
attached and the hluhamniadan inspecting staff was strengthened. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of secondary schools especially 
intended for Muhammadans was increased, a high school was opened 
for MapiJillas, a special Assistant Inspector was appointed for Mappilla 
education and the number of sjiecial scholarships for hluhammadans 
was increased. 

In both periods hluhammadan education was encouraged by the 
opening of separate institutions especially intended for Muhammadans, 

In 1916 there were 1,587 special institutions, with 96,147 scholars ; 
in 1921, — 1,991 schools with 114,014 scholars and in 1926, — 2,986 schools 
with 173,157 scholars. 

The above Jigurcs included 1 Arts College and 5 secondary schools for 
boj's in 1916 and 3 Apts Colleges, 15 secondary schools for boys and 1 
secondary school for girls in 1926. 

Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure on special schools for 
hluhammadans was Bs. 7-40 lakhs ; in 1921 it was Rs. 11-48 lakhs and in 
1926, — ^Rs. 17-60 lakhs. In 1916 Public funds met 73 per cent, of the 
total, fees 10 per cent, and other sources 17 per cent. The corresponding 
figurc.s for the years 1921 and 1926 were; — 

1921. — Public funds 77 per cent., fees 6 per cent, and other sourcca 
17 per cent. 

1926. — Public funds 74 ])cr cent., fees 3 per cent, and other sources 
23 per cent. 

The rise in the percentage of the contribution from other sources 
between 1921 and 1926 is an indication of the help that has rccentlj’ been 
forthcoming from the Jluhammndan community itself. 

Bombay. — The Muhammadan population of Bombay is approxi- 
mately four millions or 19 per cent, of the total population of the province. 
In 1916 there were 125,768 hluhammadan pupils in all classes of institu- 
tions ; in 1921 there were 170,869 and in 1926, — 173,543. Between 
1916 and 1921 the number of scholars increased by 35-8 per cent, and 
between 1921 and 1926 by 1-5 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of hluhammadan scholars to the total Muham- 
madan population was 3-1 ; in 1921 it was 4-5 and in 1926 it was 4-6. 
The corresponding figures for the pupils of all classes of the community 
were:— 1916,— 3-8; 1921,— 4-7 and 1926,-5-4. 

In 1926 the percentage of male scholars to the total Muhammadan 
male population was 7-2 as against 8-3 for the whole province and the 
percentage of female scholars was 1-4 as against 2-1 for all classes of 
women. 

Though considerable progress ha.s been made, especially in the period 
1916 to 1921, the hluhammadan community, still remains backward in 
comparison to other communities and by 1926 only 10 per cent, of the 
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total number of scholars reading in schools for general education had 
advanced beyond the primary stage. The low rate of increase in the 
number of scholars between 1921 and 1926 was almost entirely due to the 
influence of the Khilafat and non-co-operation movements which were 
mainly responsible for a loss of nearly 13,000 pupils in public iastitutions 
between 1921 and 1922 alone. The fall in the total number of pupils was 
however entirely confined to Sind in which area the Muhammadan popu- 
lation predominates. In 1916 there were 214 Muhammadan scholars, 
including one woman, reading in Arts and Professional Colleges and 4,830 
scholars, including 107 girls, reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 there 
were 298 scholars reading in Arts and Professional Colleges and 5,924 
scholars, including 157 girls, in secondary schools ; and in 1926 there 
were 467 scholars in Colleges and 7,644 scholars, including 218 girls, m 
secondary schools. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the followung measures were adopted to 
advance Muhammadan education : — 

A large number of fee remissions and scholarships were granted in 
all classes of institutions ; a special Muhammadan inspecting staff was 
appointed for each division of the Presidency and for Sind, increased 
grants were given for the opening of special Muhammadan institutions 
and for Mulla schools and an Urdu Translation Board was appointed to 
prepare test-books for primary schools. Between 1921 and 1926 the 
further steps taken to improve Muhammadan education included the 
opening of central training schools in order to increase the supply of 
Muhammadan teachers, the opening of a number of Koran classes at- 
tached to the ordinary Local Board primary schools and the sanctioning 
of additional scholarships for Muhammadan boys and girls, especially 
in Sind. 

In 1922 there were 2,149 special schools and classes for Muhammadans, 
including 3 training schools and 12 secondary schools and in 1926 there 
were 2,027 special schools, including 5 training schools and 14 secondary 
schools. In 1922 there were 1,010 recognised Mulla schools and in 
1926, — 806 Mulla schools. 

Ex'pmditwe . — In 1922 the total direct expenditure on Muhammadan 
education was approximately Rs. 38 laldhs of which Rs. 22 laldis was met 
from provincial funds and in 1926 the total expenditure was approxi- 
mately Rs. 51 lakhs of which Rs. 27’5 lakhs was met from provincial 
-funds. 

Bengal. — ^The total Muhammadan population of Bengal is approxi- 
mately twenty-five and a quarter millions or 54 per cent, of the total 
population of the province. 

In 1916 there vrere ^ 76,485 Muhammadan pupils reading in aU classes 
■of institutions ; in 1921, 889,601 pupils and in 1926,-962,843. In 1916 
the percentage of Muhammadan pupils to the • total Muhammadan 
population was 3-2 m 1921,-.3-5 and in 1926,-3-8. The corresponding 
figures for all classes of scholars were 3-9, 4-1 and 4-6. 
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It will thus be seen that, in spite of the special efforts that have been 
made, the Muhammadan Community has remained throughout the 
periods under review cousiderabl}* more backward than other commu- 
nities. The education of Muhammadan women in Bengal is also behind 
the level of the education of all classes of women, but not to the same 
extent as is the case with men. In 1916 the percentage of hluhammadan 
women to the total female Muhammadan population was 1-03 and in 
1926 it was l“i. The corresponding figures for the women of all com- 
munities were : — 1916, — 1-3 and 1926, — 1*6. 

In 1916 there were 1,789 Muhammadan scholars, including one 
woman, in Arts and Professional Colleges and 99,890 scholars, including 
300 girls in secondary schools. 

In 1921 there were 2,071: JIuhammadan scholars, including 3 women, 
jn Arts and Professional Colleges and 77,103 scholars, including 521 girls 
pi secondar}’- schools. 

In 1926 there were 3,-142 Muhammadan scholars, including 3 women, 
in Arts and Professional Colleges and 31,775 scholars, including 139 girls 
at the secondar}' .stage. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the special measures adopted to encourage 
Sluhammadan education included the appointment of a special inspecting 
staff, tlie opening of separate schools and hostels, the sanctioning of 
additional grants for Madra.ssas, the establi.shment of Islamic Slatricula- 
tion and Int-ermediatc examinations and the reservation, for the first 
time, of a number of scholarships for Muhammadan girls. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the further steps taken to improve Jluham- 
madan education included the reservation of certain places for ]\Iuham- 
madans in Government and aided schools, a largo increase in the number 
of fce-rcmi.‘!.sions and scholarships, e.spccially for collegiate and technical 
education, and the opening of the Islamia College for Jluhammadans 
at Calcutta. - 

By the year 1926 there were 467 Madrassas and 17,544 recognised 
Maktabs in Bengal. 

The total co.st of the Madrassas in 1926 was Rs. 8-84 lakhs, of which 
provincial funds met Rs. 3-97 lakhs and the total cost of the Maktabs 
was Rs. 14'44 lakhs of which provincial funds met Rs. 4-59 lakhs. 

United Provinces. — The Muhammadan population of the United 
Pro\dnces is approximately six and a half millions or 14 per cent, of the 
total population of the province. 

In 1916 there were 110,600 Muhammadan pupils reading in all classes 
of recognised schools, in 1921 there were 160,576 pupils and in 1926, 
— 201,480 pupils. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of pupils increased by 46’2 per 
cent, and between 1921 and 1926 by 25-5 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of Muhammadan inipils to the total Muham- 
madan population was 1’7 ; in 1921 it was 2*6 and in 1926, — 3*1. The 
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corresponding figures for tlie pupils of all classes of the community 
were 1916, — 1-6, 1921, — 2-2 and 1926, — 2-5. In both periods, there- 
fore, the percentages for the Muhammadan community were more favour- 
able than the percentages for all commimities together and even the 
figures for Muhammadan girls alone did not fall below the figures for all 
classes of female pupils. Even at the collegiate and secondary stages 
the proportion of Muhammadans has been well maintained and Muham- 
madan education in the United Provinces camiot therefore be regarded 
as backward. 

In 1916 there were 1,790 Muhammadan scholars including 4 women, 
reading in Arts and Professional Colleges ; in 1921 there were 1,285 
scholars, including 6 women, and in 1926 there were 2,727 scholars in- 
cluding 10 women. 

Although the majority of the Muhammadans mider instruction 
attend the ordinary mixed schools it was foimd necessary in both periods 
under review, owing to commimal and religious sentiment, to encourage 
separate institutions, particularly primary schools, for Muhfimmadans. 

In the year 1916 special measures were sanctioned by the Govern- 
ment for the extension of Muhammadan education which included the 
appointment of a provincial Muhanamadan Inspector of Schools and of 
Muhammadan Deputy-Inspectors in each district, sanction for the open- 
ing of separate Islamia schools by District Boards in any area providing 
n. minimum attendance of 20 pupils, the adaptation of the curriculum 
in Maktabs to the needs of the secular primary comse, the establish- 
ment of a Provincial Maktab Committee and of District Malrtab Com- 
mittees to advise the Director of Public Instruction on all matters con- 
cerning Muhammadan education and the appointment of a Maktab 
IText-book Committee to select and prepare readers for use in Maktabs. 
Diuing the years 1916 to 1921 Islamia training classes for Maktab teachers 
were opened in 8 districts and in 1920 the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
College at Aligarh was converted into the Aligarh Muslim University. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of Islamia schools and aided 
Maktabs was largely increased and grants were given to three 'District 
Boards to employ special supervisors of Maktabs. 

In 1917 there were 92 Islamia schools with 3,095 pupils and 291 aided 
Maktabs with 8,898 pupils ; in 1922 there were 745 Islamia schools with 
21,595 pupils and 762 Malctabs with 22,968 pupils and in 1926 there were 
707 Islamia schools with 25,448 pupils and 1,118 Maktabs -with 40,882 
pupils. 

Expenditure . — ^The total expenditure on Muhammadan special schools, 
Islaniia schools and Maktabs, rose from Es. 0-25 lakhs in 1917 to Rs. 2-62 
lakhs in 1922 and to Rs. 4-34 lakhs in 1926. 

Punjab. — The Muhammadan population in the Punjab is approxi- 
mately eleven and a half millions or 55 per cent, of the total population 
of the Province. In 1916 the percentage of Muhammadan pupils in all 
•classes of institutions to the total population was 1-4 ; in 1921 it was 
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1*7 and in 1926 it was 4-04. The figures for all communities for tlie same 
years were 2-0, 2*4 and 4-8. The percentages for Muhammadan male 
scholars only were 1916, — 2-3, 1921, — ^2-9 and 1926. — 7*1 ; the figures 
for males of all communities being 3*3, 3-9 and 7-9. 

The percentages for Hfuliammadan female scholars only were — 
1916, — 0-27, 1921, — 0-29 and 1926, — 0-38; the figures for all commu- 
nities being 0-60, 0-70 and 0-80. 

It will thus be seen that though the education of Muhammadan women 
is. for special reasons, still very backward, a very great advance has been 
made, particularly in the period 1921 to 1926, in the education of the 
Muhammadan community generally. In particular the community has 
succeeded in recent years in bringing itself, ns far ns males are concerned, 
almost up to the educational level of other communities in the Punjab. 
In 1916 there were 155,534 scholars in all classes of institutions ; in 1921, 
— 195,691 scholars and by 1926 the number had increased to 462,556. 
Between 1916 and 1921 there was an increase of 25'4 per cent, and bet- 
ween 1921 and 1926 an increase of 136'3 per cent. The greate.st in- 
crease in enrolment has naturally taken place in primar}- schools, conse- 
quent on the general e.xtension of education in rural areas in which 
the Muhammadans predominate, but higher education has also shown 
satisfactory progress. 

In 1910 there were 1,107 Muhammadans m Arts and Professional 
Colleges; in 1921, — 1,411. including 1 lady .student, and in 1926, — 2,291 
including 8 lady .students. In 1910 there were 30,575 male scholars and 
1,191 female scholars in secondary schools and in 1921 there were 08,395 
male .scholars and 1,921 female scholars. Separate figures for scholars 
in secondary schools arc not available for 1926, but between 1921 and 
1926 the number of male pupils rending in primary and secondarj’’ schools 
together rose from 176,873 to 390,547 and the number of female scholars 
rose from 13,032 to 19,720. 

In both the periods under review the improvement in Muhammadan 
education was mainl)' due to the causes which have advanced education 
generally in the province, especially the development of rural education, 
but the opening of Government secondary schools in backward areas, 
the granting of .scholarships and fee conce.ssions and the encouragement 
■of Islamia schools and Malctabs e.spccially assisted the growth of educa- 
tion amongst Muhammadans. 

Burma. — The number of Muhammadans in Burma is approximately 
half a million or 4 per cent, of the total population of the province. In 
1916 there were 14,827 MuhammadaJi scholars in all classes of in.stitu- 
tions ; in 1921 there were 16,213 scholars and in 1926, — 20,792 scholars. 
Betrveen 1916 and 1921 the number of .scholars increased by 9-3 per cent, 
and between 1921 and 1926 the number increased by 28'2 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of Muhammadan pupils rending in school to 
the total Jluhammadan population was 3-6 ; in 1921 it was 3-2 and in 
1926,— *4-1. The corresponding figures for the scholars of all commu- 
nities were : — 1916,— 3-1, 1921, — 2-7 and 1926, — 3-0. These figures 
ST AT. coil. — von. n. r 
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show that the Muhammadans are not educationally backward compared 
with other communities in Burma and even the proportion of Muham- 
madan girls in school compares favourably with the percentage of female 
scholars from all communities. In 1916 there were 39 Muhammadan 
scholars reading in Arts and Professional Colleges and 5,022 scholars, 
including 693 girls, reading in secondary schools ; in 1921 there were 19' 
scholars in colleges and 6,640 scholars, including 1,272 girls, in secondary 
schools and in 1926 there were 74 scholars in colleges and 2,013 including 
104 girls, reading at the secondary stage. 

The main difficulty in the way of progress has, in both periods, been 
the language difficulty. The majority of the children attending Muham- 
madan schools in Burma are either Zerbadis, whose mother tongue is 
Burmese, or Muslims, whose home language is Bengali or Axakanese. 
But Muhammadan sentiment has insisted upon instruction in Urdu and 
Arabic Avith the result that a yoimg Muhammadan student may be- 
faced with the study, at an early age, of three or even four languages. 
Mainly oAving to this difficulty the Muhammadan community is not as 
educationally forward as it might othenvise be and the language contro- 
versy has considerably handicapped the adoption of any settled policy 
in regard to Muhammadan primary education. 

In both periods under review the education of Muhammadans waS" 
encouraged by the appointment of special Deputy Inspectors for Muham- 
madan schools, the opening of separate Anglo- Vernacular and Vernacular 
Muhammadan schools and by the maintenance of special training classes 
for Muhammadan teachers. 

In 1917 there AA'ere 5 Anglo- Vernacular Muhammadan Schools and 
189 Vernacular Muhammadan Schools ; in 1922 there Avere 6 Anglo- 
Vernacular and 154 Vernacular Schools and in 1926 there were 7 Anglo- 
Vernacular and 178 Vernacular Schools. 

Bihar and Orissa.— The number of Muhammadans in Bihar and 
Orissa is approximately three and three-quarter millions or eleven per 
cent, of the total population of the province. 

The Muhammadan community is not backAvard in general education- 
compared to other communities as is evidenced by the folloAAnng figures, 
though in the field of higher education the community has progressed 
very little. 

_ In 1916 there were 98,792 Muhammadans readmg in all classes of 
mstitutions ; in 1921 there were 94,319 scholars and in 1926, 131,618. 
In 1916 the percentage of Muhammadan pupils to the total population 
was Z‘(S ; m 1921, 2’5 and in 1926. — ^3'5. The corresponding figures for 
pupils of all communities were 1916,— 2-3, 1921,— 2-3 and 1926, 
—^0. Even the percentage for Muhammadan AAnmen at school has been 
higher than the corresponding percentage for all classes of women. In 
1916 the percentage for Muhammadan women was l-Ol and in 1921 it 
was 1'07 ; the figures for all classes of women for the same years being 
0-6 and 0-6. TI" ‘n the total number of Muhammadan pupils bet- 
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"ivcen 1916 and 1921 is accoimted for by the Khilafat and non-co-opera- 
tion movements, by the closure of a number of recognised Madrassas, 
or special Muhammadan primary schools, and by a rise m the strength of 
tmrecognised schools. In 1916 there were 551 Muhammadan scholars 
reading in Arts and Professional Colleges and 8,539 scholars, including 
99 ■women, in secondary schools ; in 1921 there were 450 scholars reading 
in Arts and Professional Colleges and 5,871 scholars, including 81 women, 
jeadmg in secondary schools and in 1926 there were 691 male scholars 
reading in Arts and Professional Colleges. Accurate figures for secon- 
dary schools in 1926 are not available. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the following measures were adopted to 
advance Muhammadan education : — 

Special inspecting officers and a Superintendent of Islamic studies 
were appointed ; three additional training schools were opened for Mu- 
hammadan teachers and a large number of additional scholarships were 
sanctioned for Muhammadans. Between 1921 and 1926 the number of 
recognised Madrassas and jMalctabs was increased, a new syllabus was 
adopted for all recognised Madrassas and a Madrassa Examination 
Board was constituted ; increased grants were given to recognised Mak- 
tabs and the Muhammadan in.spectlng staff was enlarged. In 1917 there 
were 16 recognised Madrassas and 2,403 recognised Maktabs. The figures 
for 1922 and 1926 were ; — 1922, — 10 Madrassas and 2,251 Maktabs ; 
1926, — 37 Madrassas and 3,477 Maktabs. 

The total direct expenditure on Madrassas and Maktabs was Bs. 2*85 
■jakhs in 1917 ; Bs. 3*40 lakhs in 1922 and Bs. 5‘88 lakhs in 1926. 

Central Provinces and Berar. — The I^Iuliammadan population of the 
Central Provinces is appro.ximately half a million or 4 per cent, of the 
total population of the province. 

In 1916 there were 30,645 Muliammadau scholars in all classes of 
institutions : in 1921 there were 30,525 scholars and in 1926, — 34,452. 

In 1926 the percentage of Muhammadan scholars to the total Muham- 
madan population was 5-4 ; in 1921 it was 5-4 and in 1926 it was 6-2. The 
corresponding figures for the scholars from all classes of the community 
were 1916,— 2-1, 1921,— 2-5 and 1926,— 2-6. 

In spite of the fact that by 1926 only 12 per cent, of the Muliammadau 
pupils in Bc^iool were reading above the primary stage the proportion of 
Muhammadan pupils at school in all grades compared favourably with 
the proportion for all other communities. The Muhammadan commu- 
nity in the Central Proidnces cannot therefore be considered to be edu- 
cationally backward. 

In 1916 there were 69 Muhammadan scholars reading in Arts and 
Professional Colleges and 5,346 scholars, including 191 girls, reading in 
secondary schools ; in 1921 there were 64 scholars in colleges and 6,790 
scholars, including 166 girls, in secondary schools ; and in 1926 there 
were 133 scholars in Colleges and 3,928 scholars, including 10 girls, read- 
ing at the secondary stage. 

p 2 
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In both, periods under review the education of Muhammadans was 
encouraged by the opening of separate Muhammadan schools and hostels, 
the encouragement of Urdu schools, the appointment of special Muham- 
madan Deputy Inspectors and by the reservation of special scholarships 
for Muhammadans. 

In 1917 there were 217 separate institutions for Muliammadans 
maintained at a total cost of Us. 1‘86 lakhs and in 1921 there were 233 
institutions costing Rs. 3-27 lakhs. No figures are available for the year 
1926. 

Assam. — The Muhammadan population of Assam is approximately 
two million two hundred thousand or 29 per cent, of the total population 
of the province. In 1916 there were 62,689 Muhammadan pupils reading 
in all classes of recognised institutions ; in 1921 there were 48., 868 pupils 
and in 1926, — 60,261 jpupils. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the number of Muhammadan pupils decreased 
by 7-2 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 the number increased by 
19-7 per cent. 

In 1916 the percentage of Muhammadan pupils reading in schools to 
the total Muhammadan population was 2-8, in 1921 it was 2-2 and in 
1926 it was 2"6. The corresponding figures for the pupils of all classes 
of the community were : — 1916, — 3’4, 1921, — 2*9 and 1926, — 3-4. 

In all grades of education the Muhammadan community has kept 
behind other communities and in 1926 the percentage of Muhammadan 
women xmder instruction was only 0*3 as against 0-9 for all other classes 
of women. 

In 1916 there were 90 Muhammadans reading in Arts and Professional 
Colleges and 6,378 Muhammadans, including 226 girls, reading in secon- 
dary schools ; in 1921 there were 160 Muhammadans reading in Arts and 
Professional Colleges and 5,451 Muhammadans, including 195 girls> 
reading in secondary schools, and in 1926 there were 213 scholars reading 
in Arts and Professional Colleges and 965 scholars, including 3 girls, at 
the High School Stage. 

The fall in the number of scholars between 1916 and 1921 was due to 
the post-war .economic distress, which affected the Muhammadan com- 
munity more than other communities owing to the relative poverty of 
the Muhammadans, and to the Khilafat and non-co-operation move- 
ments. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the special measures taken to improve Mu- 
hammadan education included the sanction of a number of special 
scholarships and fee remissions for Muhammadans, an increase in the 
munber of Muhammadan hostels, the conversion of a number of Malctabs 
and Madrassas into ordinary primary schools, with Islamic classes at- 
tached, and the provision of facilities for religious instruction in the ordi- 
nary vernacular schools. 

Between 1921 and 1926 no special change in policy was introduced 
and the measures adopted in the previous years were continued. 
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In 1917 tliere vrere 212 primary schools with Islamic classes attached ; 
in 1921 there were 223 such schools and by 192G the number had risen to 
325. 


Chapter XI. — The education of the Depressed Classes. 

In this chapter an attempt lias been made to estimate the progress 
that has taken place in the education of those members of the Hindu 
community who arc regarded as outcastes or “ untouchables ’’ and 
who have, in consequence, suffered from serious social disabilities in the 
matter of education and general advancement. It is extremely difficult 
to obtain accurate figures, for all India and for the provinces, giving the 
total depressed class population and the total number of depressed class 
pupils attending recognised schools. The provinces vary in their manner 
of classification and in some cases it is almost impossible to distinguish 
between the actual depressed classes and other backward classes, such 
as Aborigines, Hill Tribes and Criminal Tribes, which may or may not 
include a number of “ untouchables”. Moreover there are in India a 
number of communities and castes, including high castes, which, owing to 
poverty or religious sentiment, have remained educationally backward 
and which must not be confused with those communities the members 
of which are depressed socially whether they are in affluent circumstances 
or not ; though naturally the great majority of the members of the 
depressed classes suffer from the handicap of poverty as well ns from 
caste prejudice. 

The facts and figures, therefore, set forth in this chapter relate, as far 
as possible, only to “ untouchables ” or to other persons whose caste, or 
condition of being outcastc, has made it difficult for them to obtain, 
without protection, equal educational opportunities with the members 
of all other communities. 

It is believed that the figures given are approximately accurate but 
some allowance must be made for a small margin of error in the totals 
o;ving to faulty classification or inadequate information. Many of the 
depressed elasses, for example, who have become converts to Christianity, 
and are classified as Indian Christians, still suffer to some extent from 
social disabilities, but, as far as possible, Indian Christians have been 
excluded from the figures given. 

The details for all India include the figures for Madras, Bombay, 
Bengal, the United Provinces, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa and the 
Central Provinces. The figures for A.ssam have not been included owing 
to the impossibility of distinguishing satisfactorily between the actual 
depressed classes in that province and the aborigines, who are not out- 
castes, in a population of which over 50 per cent, is classified as baek- 
ward. Burma has been excluded from consideration since there are 
practically no untouchables in Burma. 

According to the census of 1921 over forty million persons or 16-0 
er cent, of the total population of British India are “ untouchables ” 
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But this figure evidently includes large numbers of aborigines who can- 
not strictly be classified as imtouchables. A more correct estimate, 
based on the figures for the provinces, and excluding the figures for 
Assam, reveals the fact that the total depressed class population of 
British India is approxiinately 28,550,000 or 11-5 per cent, of the total 
population. 

In 1917 there were 290,460 depressed class pupils reading in all classes 
of institutions and in 1920 there were approximately 067,000 such pupils. 
In 1917 the percentage of depressed class pupils to the total depressed 
class population was 1-02 and in 1926 it was 2-3. The corresponding 
figures for the pupils of all communities were ; — 1917, — 3*0 and 1926, 
—4-0. 

Progress in the education of the depressed classes has been very un- 
equal as between province and province. Bengal, where the difficulties 
of untouchability have been least in evidence, has the highest percentage 
of pupils at schools. i\Iadras, where the caste problem has been most 
intense, stands second to Bengal, and the United Provinces, which has 
the largest depressed class population, lin.s the lowest percentage of 
pupils reading in school. 

The greatest difference between the percentage for depressed class 
pupils and the percentage for all classes of pupils occurs in the Punjab 
and the smallest difference is found in Bihar and Ori.ssa. wliich has fewer 
depressed classes than any other province. 

During the period 1921 to 1926 Bengal recorded the greatest increase 
in the percentage of depressed class pupils to the total depressed class 
population and the Central Provinces recorded the smallest increase. 

In all the provinces, except Bengal, the depressed classes have re- 
mained extremely backward as far as higher education is concerned and 
by 1926 only one depressed class pupil out of every 100,000 of the de- 
pressed class population had reached the collegiate stage. 

The special measures that have been adopted to encourage education 
amongst the depressed classes have been detailed below for each pro- 
vince, but the general policy of Government has, in both periods, included 
an insistence on the throwing open of all public schools to untouchables, 
the abolition of any differential treatment of depressed class pupils 
when in school, the pro'V'ision of fee-remissions and special scholarships, 
the opening of separate schools and hostels in places where the size of the 
depressed class school-going population required it and the removal of 
all public schools from places not easy of access by depressed class chil- 
dren. The following paragraphs simiraarise the progress that has been 
made in the provinces, but uniform details have not been furnished for 
all the provinces ; accurate figures, for example, are not available for the 
same 3 ’^ears for everj'" pro\dnce and the cost of the special measmes taken 
for the education of untouchables has not been given, except in two 
cases, mainly owing to the fact that in provinces in which the majority 
of the depressed class pupils ate reading in the ordinary schools no 
separate estimate of cost can be calculated. 
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Madras. — The number of Untouchables in the Madras Presidency is 
approximately, six and a half millions or 15 per cent, of the total popula- 
tion, though in some districts of the Presidency the proportion of the 
depressed classes to the district population is as high as 20 per cent. 

In 1916 the total number of scholars from the depressed classes read- 
ing in recognised schools was 114,012 ; in 1921 it was 140,652 and in 1926 
it was 209,730. 

In 1916 the percentage of such scholars to the total depressed class 
population was 1*7 ; in 1921 it was 2-1 and in 1926 it was 3*2. The 
corresponding figures for the percentages of all classes of scholars were : — 
1916, — 3-6 ; 1921, — l-l and 1926, — 5-3. Thus, though considerable 
improvement has taken place in the education of the depressed classes, 
they still remain far behind the standard of other communities. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the total number of scholars increased by 23*3 
per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 49-1 per cent. 

In 1916 there were no depressed class pupils reading in colleges, but 
there were 694 scholars, including 57 girls, reading in secondary schools ; 
in 1921 there were 8 scholars, including 2 women, reading in Arts and 
Professional CoUeges and 1,042 scholars, including 215 girls, reading in 
secondary schools, and in 1926 there were 23 male scholars reading in 
Arts and Professional Colleges and 2,327 scholars, including 244 girls, 
rending in secondary schools. 

The two main factors which have operated against the educational 
advancement of the depressed classes have been poverty and the in- 
ability of the depressed class pupils to obtain admission into the ordinary 
schools. In both periods under review special steps have been taken 
to eliminate as far as possible these handicaps. Special scholarships, 
stipends, fee remissions, free meals and the free supply of books, slates 
and clothing have been granted in increasing numbers and separate 
schools for the depressed classes have been opened in i)laces where the 
depressed class pupils have not been freely admitted into the ordinary 
schools, or in places where, owing to the persistent use of child labour 
sessional or night schools have been needed. Although it has been found 
necessary to open special schools for the depressed classes. Government 
has consistently advocated the admission of depressed class pupils into 
all public "institutions and the removal of all public schools from build- 
ings or localities to which depressed class pupils cannot be freely ad- 
mitted. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the following important measures were 
adopted to help forward the education of the depressed classes. 

In 1919 special scholarsliips, tenable in primary and secondary schools, 
were instituted for- the first time for children of the depressed classes, 
In the same year a Commissioner of Labour was appointed and this 
ofliccr was entrusted with the task of encouraging the education of the 
depressed classes, especially by the opening of separate schools wherever 
necessary. In the year 1919 also special orders were issued by Govern- 
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mp.Trh insisting on th.e free admission of depressed class pupils into all 
schools under public management. Between 1921 and 1926 similar 
steps were taken to improve the position of the depressed classes. Addi- 
tional scholarships and fee remissions were granted and their scope 
extended to colleges and technical schools and in 1922 depressed class 
candidates for the secondary school leaving certificate examination were 
exempted, on the production of a poverty certificate, from the pajunent 
of examination fees. In both periods poor students of the depressed 
classes were admitted into all classes of institutions on pajnnent of half 
fees and in 1925 this concession was extended to Indian Christians of 
depressed class origin. 

In 1916 there were 5,242 schools especially intended for the depressed 
classes with an enrolment of 148,954 pupils ; in 1921 there were 7,007 such 
schools with 193,260 pupils and in 1926 there were 9,413 schools with 
262,716 pupils. The fact that in the 5 ’ear 1926 there were nearl}’’ 70,000 
caste pupils reading in schools mainly intended for the depressed classes 
is an indication of the extent to which prejudice is breaking down. 

Expenditure . — In 1916 the total expenditure on special schools was 
Rs. 8-24 laklis of which Public funds met 54 per cent., fees 3 per cent, and 
other sources 43 per cent. 

In 1921 the total expenditiue w’as Rs, 12-19 laldis, of which Public 
funds met 56-6 per cent,, fees 1-8 per cent, and other sources 41’6 per cent. 
In 1926 the total expendiUue was Rs. 19*48 lakhs, of which Public funds 
met 61*0 per cent., fees 1*3 per cent, and other soiuces 37*7 per cent. 

Bombay. — No up to date figures are available for the number of 
untouchables in the Bombay Presidency, but in 1917 approximately 9 
per cent, of the total population were members of the depressed classes 
and, taking the same proportion of the population, the total number of 
untouchables at present in the Bombay province must number at least 
one and three quarter millions. 

In 1916 there were 28,493 depressed class pupils in all grades of insti- 
tutions ; in 1921 there were 38,488 pupils and in 1926, — 55,191 pupils. 
In 1916 the percentage of such pupils to the total depressed class popu- 
lation was 1-7 ; in 1921,-2*1 and in 1926,— 3*1. The corresponding 
figures for the pupils of all classes of the community were : — 1916, — 3*8 ; 
1921, — 4*7 and 1926, — 5*4. Between 1916 and 1921 the total number 
of depressed class pupils rose by 35*0 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 
by 43*3 per cent. Though progress has been made, especially in the 
period 1921 to 1926, the extremely backward state of the depressed 
classes may be judged from the fact that by 1926 the percentage of 
depressed class pupils at school was still less than the 1916 percentage 
for all classes of scholars. 

In 1916 there were 2 depressed class students reading in colleges and 
278 in secondary schools ; in 1921 there were 5 reading in colleges and 206 
in secondary schools and in 1926 there were 14 reading in colleges and 
730 reading in secondary schools. Between 1916 and 1921 the more 
imjmrtant steps taken to improve the opportunities of the children of 
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the depressed clnsscs were tlic opening of special scliools and hostols, 
the sanctioning of fee remissions and special soliolarshijis and the appoint- 
ment, in one division, of a special ofticer to look after the education of 
the depressed classes. In addition to (he effort.s made hy Government 
and h}’ local bodies, Christian Mi.ssions and (he Dc])resscd Class ^Mission 
Society of Poona did much to foster education among the depressed 
classes. 

Bet ween 1!)21 and 102(5 further important measures were adojitod to 
help forward the depres^-ed ^;las^es. In 1023 Government ordered that 
no disability shouhl be imjiosed on (he children of (he depressed classes 
in any school conducted by a public authority, that all .sclionls located 
in teinjih's, etc., .shotild be removed to acces^^ible luiilding.'- and that no 
irr,int-in-nid should be paid to an aided school which had refused admis- 
sion to depre^'-ed <'luss pupil--, hi lt*2.l a le.rge iuereuse was made in the 
numl>er of scholarships ri'si-rveti for dejiressed elns-, jiujiils, and available 
in all grade.s of institutions, and in l'.>2r) a fixed ]ierecntage of the jdaecs 
in Government eolli'ni-s and schools were reserved for “ backward ” 
class students, inelinliin; ilepressed. Tlironglioul the period special 
attention was aKo ]iaid to the training of dejwes-ed elas.s teachers for 
service in (he .special .schools for the dejire.sscd ela.sse.s. 

In lOKi (here were 570 schools e.speeially intended for the depre.«.scd 
classes with an enrolment of In, 12(5 j>upi|s ; in ltt21 there were -1(57 sehoolP 
with Kf,-!.')! puj)i|s and in lf'2(5, — r)tt7 n-hools with 20, 0(1(5 pupils. 

Bsngal. —The depresse-l Hass pojmiation of Beng.-il is ajijtroximately 
six and three quarter millions or In per cent, of tin* total ]>opnlation of 
the jirovinee. 

In 1017 there were (5(5,027 depresse i eln«s jjupils reading in ail grades 
of institutions ; in 1022 there were 0(5,552 juipils and in 1020 njiptoxi- 
mately 250,000 pupil«. 

In 1017 the jiereentage of depre.ssed Hass juipiks under in.st ruction to 
the total depressed cla«s jiopulution was 1*2 ; in 1022 it was 1-1 and in 
102(5 it was .‘}'7, 

Tile eorrc-sponding jierecntage.s for jinpils from all connminities were ; 
— 1017, — ; 1022, — 3-0 and 102(5, — ^h(5. TJie figures show that satis- 
factory progre.‘es has herui made e.speeially in the period 1021 to 1020. 
In 1017 there were lOf depressed Hass .students reading in colleges and 
■1,720, including 23 girls, re.iding at (he .secondary .stage and in 1022 there 
were 107 .students reading in colleges and 3,323 .students, including 27 
girls, n'nding at (he secondary stage. Accurate details are not available 
for the year 192(5. 

In both periods under re,view the following special measures were 
adopted to encourage dej)rcs.scd class children to attend and remain at 
fjchool • 

Government scholar.ship.s were rc.scrvod for backward Hass jmpils, 
including those from (he dcjire.sscd classes, capitation grants wore given 
to leaclicr.s in jirimary .schools which admitted d(‘]>rcs.sed class pupils free 
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and separate schools were opened, chiefly by mission agencies. It is 
reported, however, that the depressed classes in Bengal are as a rule 
freely admitted into the ordinary schools and the problem of untouch- 
abihty has not affected the education of the depressed classes in the same 
measure as in other provinces. 

United Provinces. — ^The total number of members of the depressed 
classes in the United Provinces is approximately eight and a quarter 
millions or 18 per cent, of the total population of the province. 

In 1917 there were 16,561 depressed class pupils reading in all grades 
of institutions ; in 1921, — 27,724 pupils and in 1926, — 75,916. 

In 1917 the percentage of depressed class pupils to the total depressed 
class population was]0-2 ; in 1921 it was 0-33 and in 1926 it was 0-92. The 
corresponding figures for pupils of all classes of the community were ; — 
1917,— 1-7 ,• 1921,-2-2 and 1926,-2-6. 

Between 1917 and 1921 the number of depressed class pupils increased 
by 67-4 per cent, and between 1921 and 1926 it increased by 173-8 per 
cent. 

While it is obvious that progress has l)oen made, especially in the 
period 1921 to 1926, the figures for the number of scholars still remain 
abnormally low. 

In 1917 there were 254 depressed class piqjils in secondary schools ; in 
1921 there were 315 pupils in secondary schools and in 1926 there were 
11 pupils, including one woman, reading in Arts and Professional Colleges 
and 1,414 reading at the secondary stage. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the following measures were adopted to 
encourage the education of the depressed classes. District Boards were 
assisted to appoint supervisors of schools for the depressed classes, fee 
remissions were granted, scholarships were sanctioned for the conti- 
nuation of education after the primary stage and special schools for 
depressed class pupils were opened. 

Between 1921 and 1926 more comprehensive steps were taken upon 
the same lines, to improve the education of the depressed classes. More 
special schools were opened, District Boards received larger subsidies 
for the maintenance of free schools, more supervisors were appointed 
and special grants were paid to aided schools maintained primarily for 
the depressed classes. By the end of the period large increases in enrol- 
ment had taken place both in the number of depressed class pupils read- 
ing in ordinary schools and in the number of caste pupils reading in the 
special schools for the depressed classes. 

In 1922 there were 682 special schools maintained by District Boards 
with an enrolment of 14,610 depressed class boys and in 1926 there were 
784 such schools with an enrolment of 22,926 boys. 

Punjab — ^The depressed mass population of the Punjab is approxi- 
mately one million seven hundred thousand or 8 per cent, of the total 
population. In 1917 there were 3,442 depressed class pupils reading in 
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all grades of institutions ; in 1921 there Were 2,196 pupils and in 1926, — 
19,049 pupils. 

The percentage of depressed class scholars to the total depressed 
class population was 0-17 in 1917, 0*13 in 1921, and !•! in 1926. The 
corresponding figures for pupils of all communities were : — 1917, — 2*1 ; 
1921, — 2-4 and 1926, — 4-8. Though there was a very satisfactory in- 
crease in the number of pupils under instruction during the period 1921 
to 1926 the percentage of pupils under instruction to the total population 
remains distressingly low and the education of the women of the de- 
pressed class community has hardly begun ; the percentage of girls under 
instniction in girls schools being in 1926 only 0'12 per cent. 

The higher education of the depressed classes is also almost non- 
existent. In 1917 there were 4 male scholars at the high school stage ; 
in 1921, — 17 male scholars and in 1926, — 26 male scholars. Only one 
depressed class student has read in a college since 1916. 

Between 1917 and 1921 the special measures taken to improve the 
educational condition of the depressed classes included a revision of the 
rates of grant available to schools for low caste children, the opening of 
special schools and the granting of fee-remissions and scholarships. 
Between 1921 and 1926 more active steps were taken to encourage the 
attendance of depressed class pupils at school and in 1923 a special 
circular was issued to all Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners 
advocating equality of opportunity for all classes and suggesting special 
methods for the expansion of education among the deiwessed classes, 
including the maintenance of separate lists of the depressed class children 
of school-age in every area, the exemption from payment of fees and the 
free provision of books by local bodies and the establishment of night 
schools. By 1926, out of a total of 19,049 depressed class pupils, 15,899 
were reading in ordinary schools and these %ures indicate sufficiently 
well the extent to which caste prejudice has been broken down. 

Bihar and Orissa. — The total number of members of the depressed 
classes in Bihar and Orissa is approximately one million or 3 per cent, of 
the total population of the province. 

In 1917, — 19,841 depressed class pupils were reading in all grades of 
institutions ; in 1922, — 15,096 and in 1926, — 23,763. In 1917 the per- 
centage of depressed class scholars to the total depressed class popula- 
tion was 1-6 ; in 1922 it was 1-5 and in 1926 it was 2-3. The correspond- 
ing figures for pupils of all commrmities were : — 1917, — 2*3, 1922, — 2-2 
and 1926,— 3-0. 

Between 1917 and 1922 the total number of scholars fell by 23-9 per 
cent, and between 1922 and 1926 it rose by 57-4 per cent. 

The decline in the number of pupils between 1917 and 1922 was mainly 
due to the causes common to other communities, already explained in 
the chapter on primary education. 

The depressed classes, up to the year 1926, were almost entirely 
divorced from higher education. In 1917 and in 1922 no depressed class 
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pupil had reached the high school stage and in. 1926 only 7 male scholars 
were reading at a high school stage. 

Between 1917 and 1922 the following special measures were adopted 
to improve the education of the depressed classes : — 

A number of special schools for depressed class pupils were opened, 
special rates of pay were granted to teachers in schools admitting certain 
sections of the depressed classes, special rates of grant-in-aid were given 
to certain schools admitting untouchables, fee remissions and free stu- 
dentships were granted and a number of special scholarships were sanc- 
tioned. 

Since 1922 further steps have been taken along the same lines to help 
the untouchables. Certain Boards have appointed a special inspecting 
staff and for a period of five years from 1926 the members of the un- 
touchable castes throughout the province have been excused fees at all 
secondary schools managed or aided by Government. 

In 1917 there were 41 special schools for the depressed classes ; in 
1922 there were 131 such schools with 3,101 pupils and in 1926 there 
were 219 schools with 5,351 pupils. 

Expenditure . — In 1917 the total expenditiu-e on special schools for the 
depressed classes was Rs. 7,590 ; in 1922 it was Rs. 15,733 and in 1926 it 
was Es. 35,228. 

Central Provinces and Berar The total population of the depressed 

classes in the Central Provinces is approximately two million six 
hundred thousand or 18 per cent, of the total population of the pro- 
vince. 

In 1917 there were 26,661 pupils from the depressed classes reading 
in all grades of institutions ; in 1921 there were 30,163 pupils and in 
1926, — 34,168 pupils. 

The percentage of pupils of the depressed classes to the total depressed 
class population was 0-89 in 1917 ; 1-1 in 1921 and 1*3 in 1926. The 
corresponding percentages for pupils of all communities were 1917,— 
2-5 ; 1921,— 2-5 and 1926,— 2-0. 

In 1917 there were 18 male scholars reading at the high school stage ; 
in 1921 there were two male scholars reading in colleges and 16 male 
scholars reading at the high school stage and in 1926 there were 8 male 
scholars reading in colleges and 65 male scholars reading at the high school 
stage. The education of the depressed class girls has remained ex- 
tremely backward. By 1926 no girl pupil had reached thediigh school 
stage and the percentage of female pupils under instruction to the total 
female depressed class population was only 0'03 as against 0'5, the 
figure for female scholars from all communities. 

Between 1917 and 1921 the following measures were adopted to 
improve the state of education amongst the depressed classes : — 

Departmental rules were framed to prevent the refusal of admission 
o epresse class pupils into any publicly managed institution ; special 
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schools were opened only in areas in which adequate facilities did not 
exist in the ordinary schools owing to the size of the depressed class 
population ; the grant-in-aid rules were revised to admit of special two- 
thirds grants to schools for’ the depressed classes opened by private 
management ; special hostels were opened for depressed class pupils 
and fee remissions and reserved scholarships were granted. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of scholarships for the depressed 
classes was increased, a small bonus was granted to head masters of 
primary schools for each pupil from the depressed classes who passed the 
primary certificate examination, the educational rules were amended so 
as to prohibit any differential treatment of depressed class pupils readmg 
in public schools and increased grants were given for the construction 
of special hostels. 

Assam. — Owing to the large variety of tribes in the province of Assam 
it is almost impossible to give anything like even approximately correct 
figures for the depressed class population. The total population of all 
the aborigines, hill and forest tribes and depressed classes is, however, 
nearly four millions or 50 per cent, of the total population of the pro- 
vince. The following figures, which cannot be regarded as strictly 
accurate, for the number of pupils under instruction exclude hill tribes 
hut include aborigines living in the plains, separate figures not being 
available for depressed class pupils only. 

In 1917 there were 29,605 pupils under instruction in all grades of 
institutions and in 1921 there were 22,739 such pupils. No figures 
are available for subsequent years. 

The figures for Aborigines, Hill Tribes and depressed classes show 
that in 1917 there were 2 scholars in colleges and 1,832 scholars, includ- 
ing 54 girls, at the secondary stage and in 1921 there were 57 scholars 
in colleges and 1,781 including 28 girls, at the secondary stage. The 
fall in the number of scholars between 1917 and 1921 may probably be 
accounted for by inaccurate figure and differences in classification. 
Brom 1917 onwards depressed class pupils have been encouraged by 
fee remissions, special scholarships and the provision of separate schools 
and hostels. 


Chapter XII. — The’ education of Europeans and Anglo-Indians. 

The total number of Europeans (including Armenians) and Anglo- 
Indians in Britiish India is approximately two hundred and fifty thousand 
or 0-1 per cent, of the total popidation. 

In 1916 the total munber of European scholars reading in all classes 
of institutions was 39,583 ; in 1921, 43,235 and in 1926, 46,962. Tlie 
percentage of European scholars to the total European population was 
15-8 in 1926, 17-2 in 1921 and 18’7 in 1926. The corresponding figures 
for all communities were : — 1916, — 2’9 ; 1921, — S’l and 1926, — 4‘0. 
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In 1916 there were 416 institutions especiall}' intended for Eino- 
peans ; in 1921, 436 and in 1926, 418. The number of scholars reading- 
in these institutions w^as 39,431 in 1916 ; 44,817 in 1921 and 51,573 in 
1926. 

The number of non-European scholars reading in European schools 
was 2,979 in 1916, 4,152 in 1921 and 8,800 (approximately) in 1926, 
The number of Europeans reading in Indian schools was 3,131 in 1916, 
2,570 in 1921 and 4,189 in 1926. 

Thus, while the number of Europeans reading in European schools 
increased by only b-l per cent, between 1921 and 1926, the number of 
Indians reading in European schools increased by 111'9 per cent, and the 
number of Europeans reading in Indian schools increased by 62-9 per 
cent. 

Between 1916 and 1921 the increase in the number of Emopean 
scholars in European schools was larger than the corresponding in- 
crease between 1921 and 1926 and this may be accounted for by the war, 
which was responsible for a large increase in enrolment, especially in 
the Hill schools. 

The reduction in the number of schools for Europeans between 
1921 and 1926 was not due to any falb'ng ofE in the demand for facilities 
for education but was the result of a deliberate policy of concentration 
whereby small scattered schools were replaced by central schools and 
rival schools in large towns were amalgamated ; the majority of schools 
thus affected being railway and mission schools. It may be noted that 
in 1926 out of a total of 418 European schools ns many as 83 were main- 
tained by Railways. 

The large increase in the number of non-European scholars reading 
in European schools between 1921 and 1926 was due to a change in 
policy in most provinces whereby the restrictions on the admission of 
non-Europeans into European schools were vdthdrawn or modified. 
In the European Schools Code of 1905, which was made common for 
all India, the admission of Indians was limited to 16 per cent, of the 
total enrolment, but since 1916 various provinces have raised the per- 
missible percentage and by 1926 Madras and Bombay were admitting 
up to a fixed limit of one-third and in Burma, where all restrictions have 
been removed, consequent on European education being “ transferred ”, 
36 per cent, of the total enrolment consisted of non-European children. 

The extent to which the permission to admit Indians has been availed 
of has depended on the location of the schools, whether in the hills or 
in the plains, the finances of the managements and the desire or other- 
wise of managements to retain the distinctive features of European 
schools. 

The rise in the number of Europeair scholars reading in schools for 
Indians was mainly due to the absence of adequate facilities in European 
schcols. especially in .Arts and Professional Colleges and in Technical 
Ii £i;lv(:er.s,lo Ihe cerrparr-tive eheajr.cFs of higher ccucalion in IrdifU: 
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rscliools and to the increasing need for- Anglo-Indians to compete with 
Indians, through the same system of examinations, for employment. 

In 1916 there were 5 Arts and Professional Colleges for Europeans 
in British India ; in 1921, 6 and in 1926, 9. But in 1926 in the Gover- 
•nors’ Provinces there were no Arts Colleges for Europeans, except in 
the United Provinces, where there were 4 Intermediate colleges for males 
Tvith a total of 31 European scholars, and only 3 Professional Colleges, 

‘2 Training Colleges for teachers in the Punjab, one for males and one 
ior females, with a total of 47 scholars, and one Training College for 
Jemales in Bengal with 20 scholars. 

The total munber of Europeans reading in Arts and Professional 
Colleges in the Governors’ Provinces in 1916 was 531 ; in 1921, 456 
-and in 1926, 589. In 1926 the total number of European scholars read- 
ing in Arts and Professional Colleges in British India was 646, including 
11 in Law Colleges, 68 in Medical Colleges, 89 in Training Colleges, 107 
•in Engineering Colleges, 2 in Agricultural Colleges, 11 in Commercial 
■Colleges, 6 in Eorest Colleges and 1 in a Veterinary College. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of European scholars reading 
'in all classes of institutions increased in every province, except in the 
Punjab, the largest increase occurring in Burma. 

The staffing of European schools showed considerable improvement 
■in both the periods imder review. In 1916 the percentage of trained 
teachers to the total number of teachers was 49'4 ; in 1917 it was 54'8 
.and in 1926, 61-0. The latter figure compares favourably with the 
figure for trained teachers in all institutions in 1926 (45-6 per cent.), 
but in view of the relatively small number of European schools the 
percentage of trained teachers in European schools was low ia both 
periods and the number of trained graduate teachers very small. In 
Madras, which has the largest number of European schools, there were 
in 1926 only 49 trained graduate teachers out of a total of 735 teachers. 

Between 1916 and 1921 there was no large change of policy in regard 
to European education except that the restriction on the admission 
of non-Europeans was relaxed and the concentration and amalgamation 
-of schools were encouraged. The school and examination curricula 
-and syllabuses were revised in most provinces and instruction in Manual 
Training, Domestic Economy, Telegraphy, etc., was developed, parti- 
cularly in Madras and Bombay. By the revision of the curricula in 
Madras the study of a vernacular was made compulsory. The Boarding 
grants were raised in Madras, free studentships were increased in value 
in Bihar and Orissa and the stipends in the Training Colleges in the 
Pimjab were enhanced. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the pblicy of amalgamation and concentra- 
tion was continued in the major provinces and new Educational Codes 
for European schools were introduced in Madras and the United Pro- , 
vinces. In Madras, the Punjab and the Central Provinces the system of 
::grant-in-aid was revised so as to bring it into line with the grant-in-aid 
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Code for Indian scliools and the number and value of European scholar- 
ships were increased in Bombay and the Punjab. In Madras the curricula 
and syllabuses for Eiuropean schools were completely revised and a system 
of School Leaving Certificates was introduced. 

In 1916 the total direct and indirect expenditure on European edu- 
cation was Es. 90-08 lakhs ; in 1921, Rs. 120-09 lalvhs and in 1926, 
Rs. 145-01 lakhs. Between 1916 and 1921 the total expenditure in- 
creased by 33-3 per cent, and bet^veen 1921 and 1926 by 20'7 per cent* 

The total expenditure in the Governors’ provinces increased from 
Rs. 89-81 lakhs in 1916 to Rs. 114-95 lakhs in 1921 and in 1926 it was 
Rs. 135-65 lakhs. 

To the total expenditure in 1916 Govermuent funds contributed 
38-1 per cent., fees 32-3 jjer cent, and other soiuces 29-1 per cent. Tlie 
corresponding figures for 1921 and 1926 were — 1921 — , Government 
funds 35-6, fees 35-2 and other sources 28‘9, 1926 ; — Govermnent ftmds 
34-2, fees 34-9 and other sources 30;5. In each year Local Board funds 
contributed imder one per cent, to the total cost. Between 1916 and 
1926 the percentage of Government contribution fell by 3-9 and the 
percentage of contribution- from fees and other sources together rose 
by 4-0. 

The most noticeable feature of the above figures is the high per- 
centage of cost borne by fees and other sources together, the figures 
being 1916,— 61-4, 1921,-64-1 and 1926,-65-4. These figures may 
be compared with the figures for the expenditure on all classes of educa- 
tion which were : — fees and other sources, 1916, — 43-9, 1921, — 39-9 
and 1926,-37-9. 

The figures show that while the expenditure from Public fimds on 
the education of all classes increased from 56-1 per cent, in 1916 to 62-1 
in 1926, the expenditure from Pubbc funds on Em-opean education fell 
from 38'6 in 1916 to 34-6 in 1926. 

The total expenditure on European education increased m all pro- 
vinces between 1916 and 1921, but between 1921 and 1926 the expendi- 
ture fell in the Punjab and in Bihar and Orissa and rose in all other 
provinces. The total expenditure in the Punjab was even less in 1926 
than it was in 1916. Between 1916 and 1921 the expenditure from 
Government funds fell in Bombay and increased in aU other provinces, 
but between 1921 and 1926 the expenditure from Government funds 
decreased in Bengal, the Punjab, Bihar and Orissa, the Central Pro- 
vinces and in Assam and rose in the other provinces. The expenditiue 
from Government funds was actually less in Bombay, the Punjab and 
the Central Provinces in 1926 than it was in 1916. 

The fall in expenditure in certain provinces can be partly accounted 
for by the decrease in the number of European institutions which occurredi 
^ between 1916 and 1921 in Bombay and the Punjab and between 1921 
and 1926 in Bombay and Bengal and by a decrease in the munber of 
scholars. Between 1916 and 1921 the fee income increased in all provin- 
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vinces except in Bihar and Orissa, while between 1921 and 1936 the fee- 
income again increased in all provinces except in the United Provinces 
and the Punjab. Between 1916 and 1921 the income from other sources 
increased in all provinces except in the Central Provinces and between 
1921 and 1926 it rose in all provinces except in Bombay and the Pmijab. 


Chapter XIII. — The Training of Teachers. 

Institutions for the training of teachers are classified under different 
heads in the various provinces and are varyingly termed Collegiate, 
Secondary, Anglo-Vernacular, Vernacular, Primary, Higher Elementary 
or Lower Elementary as the case may be. But for the purposes of this 
chapter all the institutions have been divided into two main classes — 
“ Colleges ” which, in most provinces, train only graduate teachers 
for emplo 3 Tnent in colleges and high schools and “ schools ” which in- 
clude all grades of training other than collegiate. 

In 1916 there were 12 Training Colleges with an enrolment of 774 
students ; in 1921, 19 colleges with 1,108 students and in 1926, 21 
colleges with 1,219 students. The figures for 1921 and 1926 include 2 
colleges for women with 66 students and 6 colleges for women with 
134 students respectively. In 1926 in addition to the 21 colleges there 
were Departments of Teaching with Degree or Diploma Coiurses at the 
Aligarh, Benares and Rangoon Universities. 

In 1916 there were 776 training schools with an enrolment of 17,732 
students ; in 1921, 1,090' schools with 27,428 students- and in 1926, 
696 schools with 25,343 students. These figures include 92 training 
schools for women with 2,405 students in 1916, 128 schools with 3,834 
students in 1921 and 158 schools with 4,759 students in 1926. The 
strength of Training Colleges for men and women and of training schools 
for women increased in both periods, the largest increase occurring 
between 1916 and 1921. The strength of training schools for men 
largely increased between 1916 and 1921 but slightly declined between 
1921 and 1926. Similarly the number of training schools for men 
largely increased between 1916 and 1921, but decreased between 1921 
and 1926. 

The decrease in the number of training schools for men between 1921 
and 1926 was partly due to a policy of retrenchment in some provinces 
but was mainly the result of the amalgamation of various grades of 
schools, resulting in u number of lower grade training classes not being 
classified as separate schools after their amalgamation with higher grade 
training schools. Such amalgamations did not, however, adversely 
affect enrolment. 

The great expansion of education which has taken place in both; 
periods, particularly in primary education between 1921 and 1926, 
has necessitated the adoption of special measures to provide a sufficient 
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number of trained teacbers to meet tbe increased demand. But, mainly 
owing to financial reasons, several provinces have not been able to pro- 
vide adequate facilities for tbe training of tbe additional teachers requbed. 
Between 1916 and 1921 all tbe provinces excepting Bengal, Burma and 
Assam increased tbe number of students under training in training 
schools, tbe increase being most marked in Madras, tbe United Pro- 
vinces and in Bihar and Orissa. Between 1921 and 1926 while large 
increases were recorded in Madras, tbe Punjab and Burma, tbe number 
of students imder training decreased in Bombay, Bengal,' tbe United 
Provinces and in tbe Central Provinces. 

Tbe results of tbe steps taken to increase tbe output of trained teachers 
are reflected in tbe rise in tbe percentage of trained teachers to tbe 
total number of teachers. In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers 
to the total number of teachers in primary and secondary schools was 
30-1 ; in 1921 it was 37*1 and in 1926, 45-6. Tbe figures for secondary 
and primary schools separately were : — j 

Secondary : — 1916, — 36-4, 1921, — 43*3 and 1926,' — 50-6. 

Primary : — 1916, — ^28*3, 1921, — 35-6 and 1926, — 44’2. 

Tbe percentages for tbe individual provinces have been discussed in 
tbe chapters on secondary and primary education, but it is noticeable, 
with reference to tbe number of training institutions and scholars in 
tbe provinces, as mentioned above, that in 1926 tbe highest percentages 
of trained teachers in secondary schools were in Madras, tbe Pimjab 
and Burma and tbe highest percentages of trained teachers in primary 
schools were in tbe United Provinces and in tbe Pimjab. 

Tbe maintenance of an adequate supply of trained teachers and tbe 
satisfactory staffing of schools depends, amongst other things, on the 
qualifications demanded from candidates undergoing training, the 
value of tbe stipends ofiered to students imder training and tbe scales 
of pay and tbe prospects of teachers generally. Tbe steps taken to 
improve tbe supply and conditions of service of tbe teachers in Indian 
schools in tbe various provinces are outlined in tbe following paragraphs. 

Madras. — ^Between 1916 and 1921 tbe pay of teachers in all Govern- 
ment secondary schools and in most Local Board secondary schools 
was improved and a recurrmg sum of one lakh was granted for the 
improvement of tbe pay of low-paid teachers in aided secondary schools. 
The stipends to students under training in aided training schools were 
raised, the secondary training course was increased to two years, except 
ior candidates who bad read up to tbe Intermediate standard, and 
■endeavours were made to encourage higher elementary training in piG- 
ference to lower elementary training. 

Tbe mininium pay of trained teachers in Local Board elementary 
schools was raised from Us. 10 to Rs. 12 and a special allowance of Bs. 4 
was paid to all tbe teachers in schools managed by Boards which were 
willing to meet half tbe cost of tbe allowances. 
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The rates of teaching grants to aided elementary schools were revised 
and the follovnng table shows the improvement between 1916 and 
1921 



1910. 

1921. 


Rs. 

Rs. 


Per annum. 

Per annum. 

A Secondary Trained teacher .... 

120 

180 

A Higher Elementary Trninerl teacher 

48 

90 

_A Lower Elementary Trained teacher 

42 

84 

.\n untrained teacher ..... 

30 

. . 

An untrained secondary teacher 

. 

90 

An untrained Higher Elementary teacher 

. 

72 

An untrained Lower Elementary teacher . 

. 

48 


Between 1921 and 1926 the pay in some Local Board secondary 
schools was increased and the special one lakh teaching grant to aided 
secondary schools was continued. The qualifications for admission 
to both secondary and elementary training schools were raised, the pay 
of teachers in all Government Elemental}' Schools and in some Local 
Board Elementar}' Schools was increased and a compulsory provident 
fund scheme was introduced for all teachers on Rs. 20 and above in 
secondary an ; elementary schools. Tlie rates of teaching grants payable 
to aided elementary schools were also raised so that an untrained se- 
condary teacher received Rs. 120, a trained higher elementary teacher 
Rs. 120, an untrained higher elementary teacher Rs. 84 and imtrained 
Lower Elementary teacher Rs. 60. 

Bombay. — ^Between 1916 and 1921 the stipends of all classes of 
teachers under training were raised and the pay of teachers in Govern- 
ment and Local Board Secondary schools was improved. The following 
table shows the improvements made in the minimum pay of teachers 
in Government and Local Board primary schools : — 

191G.3 J92I. 

• Rs. Rs. 

Per monsom. Por mensem. 


Unqualified teachers 

• • • • 

9 

20 

Qualified teachers 

• « • • 

9 

2C 

Unqualified Hcndmastcis 

• • • • 

11 

25 

Qualified Headmasters . 


11 

30 

First year trained teachers 

* 

« • * • 

12 

30 

fiiocond year trained teachers . 

* • • * 

lo 

35 

Third year trained toachors 

» • • • 

20 

40 
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Between 1921 and 1926 the pay of teachers in Government and 
Local Board primary schools was again raised and the follovdng scales . 
were introduced : — 

Rs. 

Unqualified teachers ...... 20 

Qualified teachers ....... 25 — I — 30 

Fust \ oar trained teachers ..... 30 — J — 35 — 1 — 40 

Second year trained toacliors ..... 35 — t — 4.5 — 1 — 50 

Third j car trained teachers ..... 40 — 5 — 50 — 1 — CO 

Headmasters and first assistants were given special allowances and the 
scales of pay for all teachers in Sind trere made higher than the scales 
for Bombay proper. 

Bengal. — Between 1916 and 1921 the pay of teachers in all grades 
of Government schools was revised and the average pay of a teacher in 
a Local Board primary school (excluding the city of Calcutta) improved 
from Rs. 10'7 to Rs. 11*8 and that of a teacher in a privately managed 
school from Rs. 7‘4 to Rs. 7'9. In 1916 the average minimum pay of a 
teacher in a Local Board primary school was Rs. 6 and that of a teacher 
in a privately managed primary school was Rs. 4, the corresponding 
figures for the year 1921 being Rs. 10 and Rs. 3 respectively. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the number of stipen's available for teachers 
in vernacular training schools was raised and their value increased and 
an additional sum of Rs. 3 laldis was sanctioned as grant-in-aid to aided 
secondary schools with the main objects of improving the pay of teachers 
and of instituting provident funds. A special grant of Rs. 2 lakhs was 
also made by Government to improve the pay of teachers in aided pri- 
mary schools. 

United Provinces. — ^Betrveen 1916 and 1921 the number and value 
of stipends in all grades of training schools were increased, the pay of 
teachers in all Govermnent secondary schools was improved and large 
increased grants were paid to aided secondary schools for enhancing the 
rates of pay of teachers. The following table shows tlie improvement 
in the minimum pay of teachers in Local Board primarj’’ schools : — 


1010 . 1021 . 

' Rs. Rs. 

Pci mciisoiii. Per monsein. 

Untiained teachers .... . S 12 

Tiained teachers ..... . 10 15 

Ho.id Masters ....... 14 20 

Between 1921 and 1926 a Govermnent Provident Fund scheme was 
introduced for all teachers in recognised secondary schools and the 
minimum pay of trained teachers in Local Board primary schools was 
raised from Rs. 15 to Rs. 17 per mensem. 
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Punjab.— Between 1916 and 1921 the pay of all teachers in Govern- 
ment secondary schools was improved and the average monthly pay 
of a trained teacher in a Local Board primary school increased from 
Rs. 15 to Rs. 26. By 1921 the average minimum pay of a teacher in a 
Local Board primary school was Rs. 15'2 and the average minimum pay 
of a trained teacher of the lowest grade was Rs. 18'2. 

Between 1921 and 1926 provident funds were made compulsory 
in all recognised secondar}’ schools and the scales of salaries in most 
Local Board secondary schools were raised. Tlie pay of trained teachers 
in Local Board primar}* schools was considerably improved and in 
1926 the minimum pay of a trained teacher of the lowest grade was 
approximately Rs. 20 a month. 

Burma. — ^Between 1916 and 1921 the qualifications necessary for 
admission to all grades of training were improved and the number and 
value of stipends were increased. The pay of all teachers in Government 
jVnglo-Vcrnacular schools was improved and a minimum seale of salaries 
was fixed for all recognised aided Anglo-Vernacular schools. Between 
1921 and 1926 the scales of salaries in vernacular secondary schools Avere 
improved, a provident fund scheme was instituted for all aided secondary 
schools and new and improved scales of ])ay were intToduced for all pri- 
mary schools under local authorities. Under the new rules governing 
the pay of Vernacular School Teachers, the minimum pay of the lowest 
grade unccrtificatcd Rrimar}' School Teacher was fixed at Rs. 25. 

Bihar and Orissa. — Between 1916 and 1921 the rates of pay of all 
teachers in Government .schools were increased and the pay of teachers 
in most Lociil Board and aided secondary schools was improved. The 
average pay of a teacher in a Local Board primary school increased 
from Rs. ]0'9 in 1916 to Rs. l.Tl in 1921 and that of a tciicher in a pri- 
vately managed primaiy school from Rs. T-l to Rs. 8‘5. but in some dis- 
tricts the minimum pay was ns low as Rs. .“I. Between 1921 and 1926 
the value of the stipends for teachers under training was raised and 
the «]ualifications neccss.ary for admission to training schools were im- 
proved. A Provident Fund Scheme was introduced for all recognised 
aided secondary schools and the s\'stem of grant-in-aid to secondary 
schools was rcA’ised. The minimum pay of an untrained teacher in a 
Local Board jirimary school was fixed at. Rs. 5 and that of a trained 
teacher of the lowest grade at Rs. 10. The average pay ol a teacher 
employed in an aided primar)' school improved, between li)21 and 1926 
from Rs. 8-5 to Rs. 9-9. 

Central Provinces — Between 1916 and 1921 the value of the sti- 
jicnds paid to teachers in training .schools was raised, the jiay of teaohers 
in all Government.Local Board and aided secondary schools was improved. 
Provident funds were cstabli.shcd in a large number of aided secon- 
dary and primary schools and the minimum pay of vernacular primary 
Local Board school teachers was fixed at Rs. 20 for a trained teacher 
and at Rs. 15 for an untrained teacher. The average jiay of a teacher 
in an aided primary school rose from Rs. 10-4 to Rs. 15'3, 
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Between 1921 and 1920 the inimber and value of the ^ipends paid 
to Btuto under trainiug were increased and a Provident ^ 
xlfmade compulsory in all aided secondary schools. most Local 
Said Look time sealce of pay Here introduced Hith tie same 

minima a. in the previous period and the average pay of a tocher 
aided primary school improved from Bs. 15 3 to Bs. 2U 2. 

Assam.-Between 1916 and 1921 the average pay of « teacher m a 
Local Board primary school improved from Bs. 9 to Bs. 14-6 and that 
of a tocher in an aided primary school from Bs. 9-6 to Bs. 15-2. The 
SnimX pay of a teacher in a pnbUcly managed primary school vas 

also raised from Bs. 8 to Bs. 12. , . . . • 

Between 1921 and 1926 the value of the stipends in training mstitu- 
tion^tTs raised and a special grant of Bs. 25,000 was given to aided 
secondary schools for the improvement of the pay of teachers. 

The above details for the provinces show that vdiile 

pxist between province and province, considerable improvement has 

+ripn place in the pay and conditions of service of teachers in loth 
urde^revLw. In the matter of the pay of [primary [school 

teachers, who form the great majority of all 

greatest improvement occurred in Bombay, the Punjab, Biiim. 

the Central Provinces. ' . . 

F^'oenditure.—l-a 1916 the total expenditure on training colleges 
uud SoC British ludiu Has Bs. 32.67 lahhs of nhich Govern— 
funds met 80-6 per cent, and other sources 19-4 per cent. The corr 
figures for the years 1921 and 1926 were :-1921, -total expen- 
dfrure Bs 60-68 lakhs, Government funds 85-9 per cent., other ^ouic 
144 per cent. 1926, -total expenditure Bs. 66-28 lakhs, Government 
funds 90-1 per cent, and other sources 9-9 per cent. 


Chapter XIV.— Technical, Industrial and A^'ocational Education. 

In the periods under review technical, industrial and vocational 
education have been developed by tbe establishment and maintenance 
of special institutions and by tbe broadening of the curricula m scloo , 
for general education. The first part of this chapter, therefore, dec 
with technical and industrial schools and the second part is concern 
with the vocational side of general school education. 

Special Schools. 

Commercial Schools . — ^In addition to the Commercial Colleges meu- 
tioned in a previous chapter there were in 1916, 66 commercial ^choo 
with 3,647 pupils ; in 1921, 58 schools with 3,799 pupils and in 192 ; 
139 schools with 6,760 pupils. The courses of instruction have naturally 
varied in the different institutions, but tbe majority of the commercia 
schools provided courses in shorthand, type%vriting, book-keeping, hank- 
ing and commercial geography. The demand for commercial education 
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lin‘5 varied considerably ns between province and province and between 
1021 and 1020 tlie number of schools increased from 2 trt IS in Madras, 
from 111 fo 30 in Bombay, from lo to 27 in Bengal and from 7 to 10 in 
Bihar and Ori«si. 

There were no commercial schools in the United Provinces, the 
Punjab and Burma in 1021 but iti 102G there were, 3 in the United Pro- 
viiu'is. 1 in the Punjab and 13 in Burma. Tlie Central Provinces had one 
school in 1021, but no .school in 1021? and Ass.am had no .school in either 
war. The fitrures for 102G include the following schools for women : — 

2 in Bensal. 1 in Bomb.iy. 1 in the Punjab and 1 in Burma. 

7’fv/(?nV<if and Ivduxlrlnf Schiml^.'—ln lOlG there were 237 schools 
with 12.GS3 pupils : in 1021. 270 .schools with M.0S2 pupils and in 102G, 
300 .sfliooK with 20.818 j)upi!s. The figures for 1020 include 77 scliooLs 
for "iris with 3.358 pupil.s. 

It is dinicuit to generalise with rog.vrd to the type of instruction 
given in these institutions and the class of student attending the conr.so.s, 
but the majority of the .schools are trade anil craft schools training 
industrial aj)prenfices. artisins and workers in special craft.s. The 
technical and industrial schools of Madras, Bomluy and Bengal alone 
include the followitisr variety of .-chooK and classes ; — B.ailway .schools, 
mining sdiooU, minor enuinecrin" .schools, carpentry schools, .spinning' 
and weavini: schools, textile manufacture and leather trade .“chools 
and classi's in buildinir. jirinting. motor driviim. blacksmithy. dyeing, 
met.il work', wooil work, plumbing, .sanitary engineering. laci'juer work, 
pottery, c.atv work, bisket making, lace making ami embroidery. The 
large incriMse in die nmnle-r of '■chools ami pupils .since U>21 imlicatc.s 
the extent of the dettiand for praetical training and a .special feature of 
some of the.se trade .schools in the tnajor provinec.s has heen (he training 
of apprentices and workmen In* agreement with their employcns. mieli ns 
Bailw.iy Compiniei. Factories. .Mills, etc. 

Afjric’dhtml SrhonU. — In addition to the .Vgrieultural Colleges men- 
tioned in a previous chapter there were in lOlG, 3 .AgricuUunil schools 
with 71 pupils; in 1021, 11 school.s with 201 pupils and in 102G, 17 
.schools with 517 pttpils. The 17 schools in 102G included 10 under 
Government management and one .school for girls under Jli.ssion manage- 
ment in Bihar and Ori.ss.v. Si.x of the. schools are in Bombay, three in 
Bengal and three in Muflnvs. The.se 12 school.s are. similar in character 
and provide a two years’ vernacular cemrse for the sons of agricnltnnilists. 
Boarding, lodging and tuition arc provided free in the Bombay .schools, 
The Agricultural school in tiic United Provinces provides a tavo years’ 
vermicular course for fie.Idmen. ji eanr-sc for Farm lilcclmnics and a course 
for teachers from Vernacular Middle. Schools. 


Vocdlmuil c/ms'O's in schonh for general education. 

In both periods, but particularly between ^5)21 and 1020, there has 
been a marked tendency to broaden the courses of instruction both in 
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secondary and primary schools so as to give manual training, in some 
form, to all grades of pupils, to Aviden the choice of optional subjects 
and to make the public examinations not merely a test of efficiency lead- 
ing to higher literary education, but also an opportunity for qualifying 
for direct employment or for further technical study. In rural verna- 
cular schools much has been done to make the curriculum suitable for 
the children of the agricultiural classes, who form the bulk of the school- 
going population, and to adapt the instruction to the needs of the village 
pupil who is lilrely to return to a rural occupation. 

The following paragraphs summarise, as far as possible, the activities 
of the various provinces in these directions : — - 

Madras. — Prior to 1921 the Secondary School Leaving Certificate 
Examination, taken at the end of the high school course, included the 
following technical subjects as optionals .•—shorthand, typewriting. 
book-keeping, precis miting and indexing, commercial practice and 
geography, commercial arithmetic, agriculture, domestic economy, 
dress making and lace making ; manual training classes were worldng 
at a number of centres and carpentry and weaving classes were being 
held in a number of secondary schools. 


Between 1921 and 1926 Practical Telegraphy was added to the list 
' of optional subjects taken in the Secondary School Leaving Certificate 
Examination and the number of candidates appearing for commercial 
subjects largely increased. In the same period there was a rapid de- 
velopment of manual training and practical or vocational instruction 
in secondary and primary schools aud by the end of the year 1926 as 
many as 68 secondary schools were giving instruction in some form of 
manual training and the total number of pupils receiving such instruc- 
tion Avas approximately 12,000. The courses of instruction included 
Avood work and mechanical drawing, weaving, carpentry, metal Avork, 
agriculture, tailoring, engraving, rattan work, spinning, book-binding, 
sericulture, horticulture, dyeing, mica AAwk, coir work, smithy, printing 
and market gardening. 

In elementary schools, similar developments took place on a smaller 
scale and by the end of 1926 oyer 2,000 pupils reading in standards IV 
to VTII Avere receiving instruction in practical training classes attached 
to 24 institutions. The instruction included courses in weaving, tailoring, 
carpentry, woodAA^ork and agriculture. 


There was also a very large increase in the number of practical classes 
attached to traimng schools for teachers and by the end of 1926 there 
were 54 such classes with over 8,000 students ^ atllnce The 
comses mclnded instruction m Avood Avork, mechanical draAidng, weaving, 
rattan and bamboo work, textile prmting, aluiuinium work, "ngraving 
book-bmdmg and basket work. ° 

It has to be noted, however, that the main object of the development, 
of practical traimng m all grades of schools was educational rather than 
vocational and that though pupils might have been aided by the study 
of a form of handicraft ultimately to become artisan apprentices the 
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improvement of their general education was fundamental to the intro- 
duction of the training already described. In 1922 the post of Manual 
Training Instructor attached to the Government Training College for 
Teachers. Saidapet (Madras), was converted into the post of Adviser to 
Government on Manual and Vocational training and the officer who held 
the post supervised the development of the schemes already outlined. 

Bombay. — Prior to 1921 both the School Final Examination and the 
School Leaving E.xamination, which were conducted by the Joint Ex- 
amination Board created in 1918, included practical subjects such as 
carpentry, short-hand, type-writing, book-keeping and commercial 
correspondence and manual training was introduced into a few primary 
schools. 

Between 1921 and 192G there was little development in regard to 
practical training in secondary schools though domestic science and 
manual training were added to the optional subjects in the School Leav- 
ing Examination. In primar}'' schools, however, an important change 
was introduced in 1923 by the bifurcation of the primarj’^ school conrse 
after standard IV and the provision of a special alternative curriculum 
•with an agricultural bias for standards V to ATI. Bj' the year 192G. 
43 primary schools had adopted the alternative course and 1.252 pupils 
were under instruction in standards V to ATI. The object of the alter- 
native course was not to train agriculturists, biit to give a general school 
■education with a bias towards agriculture and with this end in view 
the course included theoretical and practical teaching in simple village 
agriculture with actual work on small agricultural plots and instruction 
in village carpentry and smithy. 

Bengal.' — Prior to 1921 manual instruction was being given in 22 
secondary schools and the subjects taught included carpentry, .spinning 
and weaving. Between 1921 and 192G no progress was made in the 
•development of manual training in secondary schools and it would appear 
that even the existing vocational classes lost their popularity. 

In 1923 a revised curriculum for primary schools was introduced and 
included manual work for boys and manual work, including clay-modelling 
and domc.stic science, for girls. 

United Provinces. — ^In 1921 there were 32 secondary schools taking 
commercial subjects, including shorthand, type-writing, book-keeping 
and commercial correspondence, in the School Leaving Certificate 
Examination and 11 schools taking manual training, but the number 
of candidates at the examination both for commerce and manual training 
Avas very small. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the whole position of vocational instruction 
in schools for general education was reviewed and it was decided that 
the demand for vocational education could best be met by the provision 
of special schools. But manual training was encouraged and developed 
in secondary schools because of its general educative value. The number 
of students taking up commercial subjects in secondary schools in- 
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creased and spinning and weaving were introduced into the syllabus for 
domestic science in girls’ high schools. 

In 1924 Government decided to introduce practical agriculture as 
a compulsory subject in a limited number of vernacular middle schools 
and by 1926, 9 Board schools had opened agricultural classes. These 
classes were not designed to produce expert agriculturists, but to give 
an agricultural bias to the general school education. In 1925 Govern- 
ment further decided to introduce wood work as a form of compulsory 
manual training in vernacular middle schools and by 1926. 15 Board 
schools had opened wood work classes in specially constructed manual 
training blocks. 

The Punjab. — Between 1916 and 1921 the optional subjects in the 
School Leaving Certificate examination included commercial subjects 
and the tuition in these subjects was in the majority of cases given 
in special clerical training centres, attached to individual secondary 
schools, but open to students from all the neighbouring schools. Simi- 
larly the manual training given to pupils in secondary schools was mainly 
conducted in special training centres and by the end of the year 1921 
there were 19 such manual training centres and 36 commercial training 
centres. With regard to primary schools the outstanding feature of 
the period was the opening of practical agricultural courses in verna- 
cular middle schools, the schools chosen being provided with small farms 
or garden plots. The teaching in these classes was in the hand of rural 
teachers especially trained at the Government Agricultural College, 
Lyallpur, and the course of instruction was intended to adapt the curri- 
culum of the rural vernacular middle school to the needs of the rural 
community. By the end of the year 1921, 44 middle schools were teach- 
ing agriculture and several high schools, with farms attached, were 
conducting practical classes in agriculture. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the schemes for vocational training initiated 
in the previous period were further developed and it was definitely 
decided as a matter of pohey not to institute separate schools for the 
teaching of vocational subjects but to adapt the instruction in the ordi- 
nary schools to the lives and environment of the pupils so as to train 
boys both for ordinary rural occupations and where possible, for ulti- 
mate study in craft schools and wholly vocational classes. 

The system of opening agricultural classes in the ordinary verna- 
cular middle schools was continued and by the end of the year 1926 
there were 102 schools teaching agriculture, 50 mth farms attached 
and 52 with garden plots. Agriculture was included as a subject in the 
Matriculation examination, but little progress was made in the develop- 
ment of agricultural farms and classes attached to high schools. The 
policy of givdng a form of vocational instruction in the schools for general 
education naturally necessitated a revision of the curriculum in training 
schools and in the period under review farming, gardening and manual 
work formed an essential part of the work in most vernacular training 
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Burma.— Prior to 1031 commercial subjects, weaviug. kce-m iking 
and slo)’’d were tiughb in a number of Auglo-vorniciilar and vernacular 
schools, bub it was an excepted policy that, facilities for vocational educa- 
tion should be provided for in special schools. Between 1921 and 1926 
iio special developments took place e.xcept that the number of vornncular 
schools using trained sloyd teichcrs increased and .sloyd training classes 
were attached to four CTjvernmenb training schools. 


Bihar and Orissa.— Between 1916 and 1021 a School Leaving 
Certificate Examination was iiatroduced at the end of the high school 
course and provision was made for candidates taking commercial sub- 
jects manual training and domestic science and mmua! training instruc- 
tion was given in classes attached to four Government High Schools. 
Between 1921 and 192(5 the whole question of vocational education both 
in special schools and in schools for general education was considered 
by a Committee appointed by Governmont in 1922. B\' 1925 orders 
had been passed on tlie report of the Committee and as the result of the 
Committee's rccommcudatioiis vocational sulqects were introdneed into 
a number of middle and high schools, while more attention was paid 
to school-gardening, nature study, cla\' modelling and paper work in 
primary schools. In middle scliools a number of classes for agriculture, 
carpentry, weaving and tailoring were opened and by the end of 1926 
manual training was being taught in 11 higli .schools and commercial 
subjects in 9 liigli schools. In 1921 spinning was made compulsory for 
girls over 10 years of age in primary schools and optional for boys over 
that age in primirv schools. 


Central Provinces and Berar.— Between 1916 and 1921 mmual 
training, chiefly in the form of woodwork, was introduced into a munber 
of secondary schools and in 1919 a Director of Manual Training was 
appointed. In primary schools cndeavour.s were made, through the 
encouragement of scho >1 gardening and nature study to adapt instruction 
more clo.sely to rural needs and instruction in practical agriculture was 
in a few cases experimented with. 


Between 1921 and 1926 Llie whole question of vocational education 
avas considered by a committee which was appointed by Government to 
consider the needs of the province in the matter of vocational training, 
but the recommendations of the Committee were mainly concerned with 
technical and indiistr’ul education in sjaccial institutions. Manual 
training was developed in a large nuuaber of high and middle schools 
and by the end of 1926-27 manual trainiug cculrcs had bcoii establish- 
ed. In 1925 a special two ycar.s' cour.so of training for inamial training 
instructors avas opened in the Government Training College, .Tubbulporo, 
and iasbruction in laianual tr.tining avis given to the toichor.s under 
training in all training schools. 

Assam. In iieither period avas there aaiy special dca'^clopmoait of 
vocational training in schools for general education and tlie accepted 
policy avas not to encourage such dcvclopmenfs. 
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Chapter XV,— The Training of Character. 

No attempt will be made in this chapter to discuss all the sides of 
school and college education which help in the formation of character, 
since it is not possible to summarise within a brief space the athletic 
activities in schools and colleges, the changes in curricula concerned* 
with the teaching of hygiene, civics, first aid, temperance, etc., and the 
corporate life of educational institutions in the Provinces. But the 
following paragraphs give a short outline of recent developments con- 
nected with University Training Corps, the Boy Scout and Girl Guide 
movements, Religious and Moral Instruction and the provision of Hostel 
accommodation. 

University Training Corps. — Though the Universities of Bombay 
and Calcutta raised University Companies in connection with the Indian 
Defence Porce as far back as 1917, the establishment of University 
Training Corps was not placed on a permanent basis until after the pass- 
ing of the Indian Territorial Force Act, in 1920, which provided for the 
creation of provincial territorial infantry battalions and of University 
Training Corps. Subsequent to the year 1920 University Training Corps 
were established in most of the proidncial and local universities and 
by the end of 1926 the number and sanctioned strength of these units 
were as follows : — 


University. 

Unit. 

Establishment 

all 

Bombay . 

. Lst Bombay Battalion 

ranks. 

C64 

Calcutta . 

. 2nd Calcutta ,, 

CG4 

Allahabad 

. 3rd United Provinces Battalion . 

CG4 

Lahore 

4th Lahore Battalion 

GG4 

Madras 

•. 5th Madras^ „ . . . 

CG4 

Rangoon . 

. Gth Burma „ . . . 

G64 

Patna 

7th Patna Coinpanj* . 

163 

Delhi 

9th Delhi „ . . . 

1G5 


The 3rd United Provinces Battalion included units from the Univer- 
sities of Allahabad, Lucknow, Agra, Aligarh and Benares. With the 
exception of the 6th Burma Battalion, the actual strength of the Batta- 
lions and Companies has seldom fallen much below the sanctioned 
strength and between 1921 and 1926 several Universities reported that 
the number of applicants for admission to the Corps far exceeded the 
possible number of vacancies. The report of the Auxiliary and Terri- 
torial Forces Committee, published in 1925, stated that “ by means of 
the University Training Corps, if properly organised and developed, it 
is possible to educate and influence over a number of years that large 
body of young men who should become the leaders of thought and the 
teachers of the next generation. Their training in the principles and 
practice of military service will not be limited to themselves for when 
they go out into the world, they will if their military training has been 
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adequate, take with them the spirit of patriotism, the sense of discipline 
and the improved physique which will be their legacy from the Uni- 
versity Training Corps.” It would be out of place here to attempt to 
show how far these ideals have been realised, but the reports on the work 
of the various Corps clearly indicate that the Coprs have helped to foster 
freedom from caste prejudices, a sense of discipline, pride in athletic 
prowess and physical well-being and the qualities of leadership.’ 

Boy Scouts. — Prior to 1917 the Boy Scout movement had made 
little headway in Indian schools, though a number of troops existed in 
European schools. The main difficulties in the way of development 
were the exclusion of Indian troops from the Imperial Boy Scouts Asso- 
ciation and lack of adequate finances and qualified supervision. In 
1917 the Government of India addressed all local Governments and 
suggested that, while the formation of Boy Scout troops called for no 
interference by Government, official encouragement should be given to 
the movement and that troops should be established in Government 
schools. The visit of the Chief Scout to India in 1920 also gave a great 
stimulus to the movement and in 1921 the admission of Indian scouts 
into the Imperial Boy Scouts Association resulted in the amalgamation 
of a number of separate Associations in the various provinces. By the 
year 1921 the total number of officers, scouts, rovers and cubs in British 
India was approximately 20,000. This figure included scouts who were 
not members of the Imperial Boy Scouts Association ; the actual mem- 
bership of the Association in India and in the Indian States being only 
15,000. By the year 1926 the munber of officers, scouts, etc., had in- 
creased to over 80,000 and the Boy Scouts Associations in all the Pro- 
vinces, except in Assam, were in receipt of grant-in-aid from provincial 
funds. Many scout troops have been organised independently of educa- 
tional institutions and in spite of the large increase in the total number 
of scouts a very large number of schools are without any scout troops. 

In Madras the number of scouts increased from 6,500 in 1921 to 
over 8,000 in 1926. Up to the year 1922 the organisation of scout 
troops was supervised by the Assistant Physical Adviser to Government, 
but subsequently, with the aid of Government fimds, the local Associa- 
tion appointed two whole time organising Secretaries. In 1926 the Gov- 
ernment were paying a recurring annual grant of Rs. 10,000 to the 
Association. A special feature of the movement in Madras has been 
the starting of Sea Scout troops, criminal tribe troops and a troop for 
leper boys. 

In Bombay there was little progress prior to 1919, in which year an 
officer of the Indian Educational Service was placed on special duty 
to organise the scout movement. In 1921 this officer and 6 Indians 
were deputed to England for scout training and in the same year a sxim 
of Rs. 90,000 was collected by public subscription for the Scouts Asso- 
ciation. In 1926 there were 417 troops with nearly 11,000 scouts and. 
the Government’s annual grant to the Association was Rs. 40,000. 
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In tlie United Provinces there were few scout troops, except in Euro- 
pean schools, prior to 1919, in which year the Indian Boy Scouts Asso- 
ciation and the Seva Samiti Boy Scouts Association were started. In 
1922 the Indian Boy Scouts Association was amalgamated with the 
Imperial Boy Scouts Association and the new Association started with 
100 troops and 2,000 scouts. By the year 1926 there were 6,700 scouts 
in the Boy Scouts Association and over 16,000 scouts in the Seva Samiti 
Association. In the same year Government w^as paying a recurring 
grant of Ks. 12,000 to each Association. 

In the Punjab between 1921 and 1926 Scouting developed rapidly 
under the guidance of a special organising officer and the number of 
scouts increased from 6,000 to over 12,000. The Association is in receipt 
of an annual grant of Es. 4,000 from Government funds. 

In Bihar and Orissa the number of scouts increased from 221 in 1921 
to 9,000 in 1926 and in the latter year Government paid a recurring 
grant of Es. 10,000 to the Association. 

In the other provinces there was little scout activity prior to 1921> 
but by the y^ar 1926 there were 3,000 scouts in Bengal, 6,000 in Biirma, 
5,000 in the Central Provinces and 500 in Assam. 

In 1926 the Government grant in Burma was Es. 4,200 and in the 
Central Provinces Es. 14,500. 

Girl Guides. — Prior to 1921 there were very few Girl Guides Troops 
and accurate figures are not available for the total number of Girl Guides 
in any one year, but in the individual provinces considerable progress 
has been made since 1920, particularly in schools for Indian girls which 
previously had not participated in the movement to any extent. 

In Madras the number of companies and flocks increased from 65 
in 1922 to 137 in 1926 and in the latter year the Government gave an 
annual recurring grant of Es. 3,000 to the Association. In the United 
Provinces in 1926 there were 60 companies and flocks, including some 
Purdah companies, and in Burma the number of Girl. Guides increased 
from 471 in 1921 to 1,069 in 1926. In the latter province the Associa- 
tion receives an annual grant of Es. 1,500 from Government. In Bihar 
and Orissa there were 10 companies with 598 guides in 1926 and in the 
Central Provinces the number of guides increased from 100 in 1921 to 
866 in 1926. In the latter province an annual grant of Es. 2,500 is 
made to the Association by Government. 

Religious and Moral Instruction.— In India with its variety of 
races and creeds direct religious instruction in educational institutions 
has always presented considerable difficulties and in consequence until 
the year 1921 the attitude of Government was one of strict neutrality 
as far as publicly managed schools were concerned and of non-interference 
with regard to privately managed schools. The Government of India 
was, however, alive to the importance of the problem and their Eesolu- 
tion of 1913 stated that “ the Government of India, while bound to 
maintain a position of complete neutrality in matters of religion, observe 
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tliat tlie most tlioiightfiil miucls in India lament tlie tendency of exist- 
ing systems of education to develop tlie intellectual at tlie expense of 
the moral and religious faculties. In September 1911 they invited local 
Governments, other than the Bombay Government, to assemble local 
committees in order to consider tlie whole question. Such committees 
are still at work in some provinces. For the present the Govcriunent of 
India must be content to watch experiments and keep the matter pro- 
minently in view. Enlightened opinion and accumulated experience 
will, it is hoped, pro\ide a practical solution to what is unquestionably 
the most important educational jiroblem of tlie time."’ 

The jirovincial conferences held during 1911 and subsequent years 
confined their recommendations almost entirelj’ to the question of moral 
in.structiou and no large change in policy resulted from their delibera- 
tions. In 1921 the Government of India addressed all local Governments 
on tlie question of the introduction of religious instructions into G overn- 
ment scliools and stated that ‘‘ the Government of India, so far as they 
are concerned, have no intention whatever of receding from their atti- 
tude of strict religious neutrality or from the principle that Government 
schools ought not to be used as a means of fostering any one religion 
at the expense of others. But they are of the opinion that the embargo 
which hitherto has been placed on the introduction of religious ins- 
truction in publicly managed schools may be removed."’ The Govern- 
ment of India also made it clear, while indicating the conditions under 
which religious instruction might be permitted in jniblicly managed 
schools, that the matter ivas one in which local Governments might 
adopt such lines of action as they themselves thought fit. Until the 
year 1921, therefore, though religious instructions was inparted in many 
privately managed schools, in denominational schools and in schools for 
Muhammadans no direct religious instruction, except in rare cases, was 
permitted in schools under public management. 

The stejis taken in the various provinces to encourage religious and 
moral instruction are briefly summarised in the following paragraphs ; — 

Madra's . — In both periods under review moral instruction was im- 
parted in all secondary schools in accordance with a departmental 
.syllabus and religious instruction was given in many aided schools and 
in most Muhammadan institutions. In 1922, the Government after 
consulting all local bodies, issued orders permitting religious instruction 
in publicly managed schools on condition that institutions under public 
management should not foster any one religion at the expense of others, 
that public funds .should not be used for imparting religious instruction, 
that the majority of the members of a local body must sanction the intro- 
duction of religious instruction and that the religious instruction given 
must take place outside regular school hours. 

Bombay . — In 1913 moral instruction was made part of the curricu- 
lum in all training institutions and direct moral instruction was imparted 
with the aid of specially prepared text books in all Government and in 
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most other secondary schools, but by the year 1922 many schools had 
•ceased to give direct moral instruction. 

In 1923 the grant-in-aid rules were amended so as to prohibit grant- 
in-aid being given to any school which enforced religious instruction 
against the wishes of the parents of the pupils. 

Bengal. — In both periods imder review no direct religious or moral 
instruction was given in any recognised schools except in denominational 
and Muhammadan schools. 

United Provinces. — In 1921 the Educational Code was amended so 
as to prevent religious instruction being given in any aided institution 
to any pupil unwilling to receive it and so as to limit the time of reli- 
_gious instruction in aided schools to periods outside regular school hours. 
In both periods direct moral instruction was given in only a few schools, 
but moral lessons on temperance and hygiene, etc., were given in all 
secondary schools. 

Punjab. — No special steps have been taken to impart religious or 
moral instruction in the ordinary schools, but denominational schools 
for Muhammadans with religous classes attached have been encouraged. 
The Educational Code in both periods prohibited the giving of reli- 
gious instruction in Government or Local Board Schools except out of 
school hours and then only at the express request of the parents or 
guardians of the pupils and no charge on account of religious instruction 
could be paid from public funds. 

Burma. — In 1917 “ morals and civics ” was made a compulsory 
subject in all Anglo-vernacular and vernacular schools, but in 1918 the 
•subject was withdrawn from the curriculum. In 1920 a conscience 
clause was introduced for all English and Anglo-vernacular schools 
prohibiting compulsory religious instruction for students unmUing to 
receive it. 

Between 1921 and 1926 the rules pro^^ded that religious instruction 
must be given in all grades of Government institutions when demanded 
by the parents and in all aided vernacular schools under Buddhist 
management religious instruction was compulsory. 

Bihar and Orissa. — Between 1916 and 1921 direct moral instruction 
was given in most schools and subsequent to 1922, as the result of the 
recommendations of an educational conference, religious instruction for 
a period of at least two hours a week in school hours was made com- 
pulsory in all aided non-denominational schools. 

Central Provinces and Berar. — In both periods religious instruction 
was given in sectarian schools and religious instruction out of school 
hours was permitted in Government and Local Board Schools for such 
commimities as pro^dded for the instruction at their own expense. Id 
aided schools, the managements were prohibited from using any portion 
of the^ Government grant-in-aid on religious instruction. No direct 
moral instruction was given in any school. 
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Assam . — ^In both periods religious instruction was practically con- 
^ned to Mission and Muhammadan schools and no direct moral ins- 
"truction was given. In all publicly managed schools special facilities for 
religious instruction for Muhammadan pupils were provided. 

Hostels. — The Government of India and the local Governments 
have continually laid stress on the necessity for providing college and 
secondary school students with suitable residential accommodation as an 
ossential part of sound education. In their Resolution of 1904 the 
Government of India stated that “ great importance is attached by the 
Government of India to the provision of hostels or boarding-houses, 
under proper supervision, in connection with colleges and secondary 
schools. These institutions protect the students who live in them from 
the moral dangers of life in large towns ; they provide common interests 
and create a spirit of healthy companionship : and they are in accord 
not only with the usage of English public schools and colleges but also 
with the ancient Indian tradition that the pupil should live in the charge 
of his teacher And again in their Resolution of 1913 the Government 
of India announced that it was their desire “ to see the hostel system 
develop rmtil there is adequate residential accommodation attached to 
every college and secondary school in India ”. In both the periods 
under review there was a large expansion of hostel facilities in all the 
provinces, but the expansion was most rapid between. 1916 and 1921 
and in the 4 years prior to 1916. In 1912 the total number of recognised 
hostels was 2,796 and in 1922 it was 4,045. Between the years 1912 
and 1917 the Government of India gave special Imperial grants to the 
provinces for the construction of hostels amounting in all to a total of 
Rs. 1,32,82,000. 

In 1916 there were 139,941 boarders in approved hostels in British 
India, in 1921, 175,701 boarders and in 1926, 222,977 boarders. The 
following table shows the distribution of boarders between the various 
.grades of educational institutions in the years 1916 and 1921 : — 



1910. 

1921. 

Arts Collogos 

12,198 

15,428 

Professional Colleges 

2,003 

4,588 

Secondary Schools ...... 

84,170 

104,459 

Primary Schools . . . . • . 

23,055 

27,512 

Special Schools 

17,309 

23,077 


■Chapter XVI. — ^Education in directly administered areas. 

North West Frontier Province.— In 1916 there were 42,287 scholars 
in recognised institutions*; in 1921, 45,770 scholars and in 1926, 
58,416 scholars. In 1916 the percentage of scholars under instruction 
rto the total population was 1-9 ; in 1921, - 2-1 and in 1926, 2-5. The 

STAT. COM. — vox. II. ^ 
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.. n 4 =^,. -mnlp 'ind female scliolars separately were; 

W21.-3-5’ 1926-4-2 ; females 1916,-0-3, 1921, 

’ ’ -1 imr orifi 1Q91 tliere were 2 Arts Colleges 

the y^rs ^ The total enrolment in 

1LT:X"461 WM 132% 1921 and 401 in 1926, Ro « 
were reading in colleges in either period. 

The total expendituie on Atfe Colleges rose torn Bs. 0-67 ^ 

1916 to Rs. 0-94 lakhs in 1921 and again to Rs. 1 48 lakhs in 

S„nd«>-,.-In 1916 there wge 50 — 
ment of 12,808 scholars ; in 1921, 80 ^ckools w , 

in 1926, 113 schooh with ^^l ^ 1,3 J^^her of scholars 

number of schools increased by p number of schiols in- 

bv 30-0 per cent. Between 1921 and ia-o rn 

creased by 41-3 per cent, and the fere 3 schools 

The figures for girls schools separate y scholars in 1921 and Ih 

with 591 scholars in 1916, 4 sc oo s number of girls reading in 

sehools with 3,228 scholars m 1926. ®e nntnber or 

r9ra:Yh;.i?fiperor«^^ 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers in °° j 

the total number of trained teachers was o3-6 , m 19^1, 

1926, 64-3. i„i.pg in 


192b, 04-0. -n O A 7 loMis itt 

The total expenditure on secondary schools was s. 

1916 ; Rs. 5-39 lakhs in 1921 and Rs. 8-02 laldis in 19.^6. 

««Kj-vr\lc XVflS 


1916 ; Rs. 0-39 iaims in -v- 

Pnmary.-ln 1916 the 

with an enrolment of 29,246 scholam m Jl, 69. ^ 


with an enrolment of 29,24b scnoiars ; ui x^^x, -- ---- . for 

scholars and in 1926, 566 schools with 3^63 scholars o^rnglSars: 
girls schools separately were :-1916,-40 “L^ob .nf 

1921 — 56 schools and 3,516 scholars and 19.6, 68 schools 

scholars. The main reason for the fall m the ^^tal i 

between 1921 and 1926 was the retrenchment in ^^l^ools 

place in the year 1922-23 as the result of which 120 primary 

were closed. _ . . _ -h.Iia 


were closed. _ . _ _ i io +n the ' 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers in priinary sc oo 
total number of teachers was 32-0 ; in 1921, 40-1 and in 19. , • ^ 

In 1916 the total expenditure on primary schools was Rs. 1-9 a ' 
in 1921, Rs. 3-69 lakhs and in 1926, Rs. 3-79 lalths. 

Between 1916 and 1921 educational progress was severely ^ “ 

by the Great War, the Afghan War, tribal warfare and economic di 
But inspite of these handicaps the number of schools and scHO 
creased and expenditure expanded. The important features 
period included the appointment of an Inspectress of^ girls sc 
establishment of a Text Book Committee and the revision of pay- 
classes of teachers. 
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tute Book in sucli manner as to transfer the powers in question to the 
local Government. Proposals to this end were placed before the Cal- 
cutta High Court in the Home Department letter no. 1359, dated the 
ISth July, 1921, and evoked a strenuous protest voiced in a letter from 
the Registrar of the High Court, no. 5245-G., dated the 12th Septem- 
ber, 1921. That letter admitted the anomaly, hut put forward the 
contrary remedy of making the Calcutta High Court — and incidentally 
aU other High Courts — a central subject. Considerable stress was laid 
by the Judges on the liistory of the existing provincial classification as 
described in paragraph 7 of this note. Tlie alternative proposal of the 
High Court did not commend itself to the Government of India, but in 
deference to the opposition of the Judges to the Government proposal, 
the latter was not proceeded with and the question has since remained 
in abeyance. 

12. The foregoing account should have made it clear that the ad- Points o£ pro 
ministrative control exercised by and over the High Courts is part of 
the general administration of justice. It has, however, in the past broad issue, 
been possible to give separate treatment to this question of the High 
Courts and there are advantages in keeping it distinct now, provided 
that the matters which are and arc not in dispute can be clearly distin- 
guished. The problem has emerged in connection with the High Court 
at Calcutta and on account of the anomaly there inherent in the division 
of executive functions between the central and the local Governments. 

But it has at once taken a wider scope, for all High Courts are concern- 
ed as soon as the issue arises whether a local executive or legislative • 
should possess an)' powers to control or influence the administrative 
acts of a High Court. 

So far as discussions have gone there are several important points 
on which there is agreement or which at least have not been challenged. 

These points may therefore be excluded for the present from considera- 
tion. First, the question of the appointment of Judges of High Courts 
and the conditions of their term of office is not in issue. Minor matters, 
such as the filling of temporary vacancies, and the procedure on the 
assumption and demission of office are not subjects of agreement. But 
they do not affect materially the conditions of appointment and of tenure, 
and they can be settled independently of the decision regarding control 
of the administration by the High Court. 

Second, it is not contended that the administrative functions of the 
High Court, except possibly those entrusted to them by provincial Civil 
Courts Acts, should be withdrawn or curtailed. Amendment of the 
Letters Patent or of the provisions of the Government of India Aet with 
this object has not been suggested. 

Third, it is apparently agreed that the administrative functions of 
the High Court cannot be irresponsible. There must be control by some 
executive and a power of control or influence in some legislature. It 
has not been contended that the present restrictions on the adminis- 
trative powers of High Courts, such as the requirement of previous sane- 
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1922 a Boy Scouts Organisation was established which developed satis* 
factorily until by the year 1926 there was a total of over 300 scouts. 

Ajmer-Merwara. — ^In 1916 there were 9,754 scholars reading in 
recognised institutions ; in 1921, 10,063 scholars and in 1926, 12,026 
scholars. In 1916 the percentage of scholars under instruction to the 
total popidation was 1*9 ; in 1921, 2-0 and in 1926, 2-4. The corre- 
sponding figures for male and female scholars separately were Males 
—1916,— 3-4, 1921.— 3-3 and 1926,— 3-8 ; females— 1916,— 0-3, 1921, 
—0-4 and 1926—0-7. 

Collegiate. — In both periods there was one Arts College for men, 
with 131 students in 1916, 87 students in 1921 and 131 students in. 
1926. The total expenditure on colleges in 1916 was Es. 0-33 lakhs; 
in 1921, Es. 0-45 lakhs and in 1926, Es. 0-74 lakhs. 

Secondary. — In 1916 there were 30 secondary schools with an enrol- 
ment of 4,348 scholars ; in 1921, 32 schools with 3,321 scholars and in 
1926, 33 schools with 4,484 scholars. Between 1921 and 1926 the 
number of secondary schools for girls rose from 6 with 545 scholars to 
7 with 977 scholars. In 1921 the percentage of trained teachers to the 
total number of teachers was 37-8 and in 1926 it was 41-1. 

In 1916 the total expenditure on secondary schools was Es. 1-42 
lakhs ; in 1921, Es. 1-93 lakhs and in 1926, Es. 3-14 lakhs. 

Primary. — ^In 1916 there were 94 primary schools with an enrol- 
ment of 4,019 scholars ; in 1921, 144 schools udth 6,483 scholars and in. 
1926, 168 schools with 7,249 scholars. The figures for girls separately 
were 1916, — 8 schools with 361 scholars ; 1921, — 11 schools with 632 
scholars and 1926, — 12 schools with 652 scholars. In 1921 the per- 
centage of trained teachers to the total number of teachers was 37-7 
and in 1926 it was 60-7. 

The total expenditure on primary schools was Es. 0-41 in 19165 
Es. 0-67 in 1921 and Es. 1-22 in 1926. 

Between 1921 and 1926 Boy Scouts and Girl Guides Associations 
were established. The post of Superintendent of Education for Ajmer- 
Merwara and Delhi was abolished and the work transferred to the Edu- 
cational Commissioner with the Government of India. A post of Assis- 
tant Superintendent for Education was created and the pay of the stafi 
of the Government College, Ajmer, was revised. 

Delhi. — -In 1916 there were 10,620 scholars reading in recognised 
institutions, in 1921, 13,461 and in 1926, 21,906. The percentage of 
scholars under instruction to the total population was 2-6 in 1916, 3-2 
in 1921 and 4-5 in 1926. The corresponding figures for male and female 
scholars separately were -.—males— 1916, 3-8, 1921,-4-9 and 1926,— 
6-6 ; females— 1916,— 1-0, 1921,-1-2 and 1926,-1-6. 

Collegiate, In 1916 there were 2 colleges with an enrolment of 309 
scholars ; in 1921, 3 colleges with an enrolment of 559 scholars and in 
1926, 6 coUeges with an enrolment of 1,112 scholars. The latter figure- 
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included one college for women with ii scholars. In 1916 the total 
expenditure on colleges was Es. 0'67 lakhs, in 1921, Rs. 1*30 lakhs and 
in 1926, Rs. 3-01 lakhs. 

Secondary. — In 1916 there were 17 secondary schools with an enrol- 
ment of 3,848 scholars ; in 1921, 42 secondary schools with 6,752 scholars 
and in 1926, 47 schools Avith 10;548 scholars. The figures for girls 
schools separately were : — 1916, 7 schools with 1,225 scholars ; 1921, 
8 schools with 1,015 scholars and 1926, 10 schools with 1,774 scholars. 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of 
teachers was 55-1 ; in 1921, 66'6 and in 1926, 75-0. 

In 1916 the total expenditure on secondary schools was Rs. 1-47 
lakhs ; in 1921, Rs. 3-12 lakhs and in 1926, Rs. 4*54 lakhs. 

Primary. — ^In 1916 there were 100 primary schools with an enrol- 
ment of 6,066 scholars ; in 1921, 146 schools with 5,446 scholars and in 
1926, 158 schools with 9,233 scholars. The figures for girls schools 
separately were : — 1916, 13 schools with 701 scholars ; 1921, 22 schools 
with 1,012 scholars and 1926, 25 schools with 1,432 scholars. 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total number of 
teachers was 52’1 ; in 1921, 60-4 and in 1926, 58-9, 

In 1916 the total expenditure on primary schools was Rs. 0‘77 lakhs, 
in 1921, Rs. 0'98 lakhs and in 1926, Rs. 1-74 lakhs. 

Until April 1921 education in Delhi remained imder the administra- 
tive control of the Director of Public Instruction, Punjab, but in 1921 
a Superintendent of Education was appointed for Delhi and Ajmer- 
Merwara. In May 1922 the Delhi University was founded and the three 
local Arts Colleges ceased to be affih'ated to the Punjab University ; 
the Lady H<ardinge Medical College, however, remained imder the Punjab 
University. In 1926 compulsion for boys only was introduced in 2 
wards of the Delhi Municipality. In 1926 also a Board of Secondary 
Education was established which took over the control of the High 
School and School Leaving Certificate examinations. 

Bangalore. — In 1916 there were 10,374 scholars in recognised ins- 
titutions ; in 1921, 11,687 and in 1926, 13,625. In 1916 the percentage 
of scholars to the total population was 10-3 ; in 1921, 9*9 and in 1926, 
11*4. The figures for male and female scholars respectively were : — 
Males— 1916,— 12-3 ; 1921,— 12-3 and 1926,-12-8. Females— 1916,— 
7-5 ; 1921,-7-2 and 1926,-8-7. 

Collegiate. — Li both periods there were 2 colleges one for men and 
one for women. In 1916 the total number of scholars was 743, includ- 
ing 292 women ; in 1921, 787 scholars, including 328 women and in 
1926, 426 scholars including 310 women. 

The total expenditure in colleges was Rs. 0-61 lakhs in 1916 ; Rs. 0-79 
lakhs in 1921 and Rs. 0-51 lakhs in 1926. 

Secondary. — In 1916 there were 21 secondary schools with an em-ol- 
ment of 4,102 scholars ; in 1921, 20 schools with 4,047 scholars and in 
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The total expenditure on secradary 

lier o£ teachers was 69-7 and m 1926 rt was 76^. ^ ^ . 

The total expenditure on prunary 'qL 

Bs. 1-10 lakhs in 1921 and Bs. 1-31 lakhs in 1926. 

Out of a total of WV“‘““‘’ d SSif Sutog 2 Arte 
22 were institutions for Buropeam and g , ^geet from 

^^r92Wr7::s“^^^^ 

Laerof Bangata aid the Govenuneut 

to6.-In 1916 there were 'b 

?9W ?he U'^enlale of^ohlte tXtotal”^^^^ 1 “ ^ 

1916,-3-0 ! 1921,-3-0 and 1926,-3-9. There were no colleges in 
Coorg in either period. , 

Secondary.-ln both periods there were 3 537 

boys and 1 for girls. In 1916 the total 

including 100 girls-in 1921, 820 scholars, including 152 girls an 
1926, 1,045 scholars, including 233 girls. . 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total num er 
teachers was 71-4 ; in 1921, 83-9 and in 1926, 80-8. 

The total expenditure on secondary schools was Bs. 0-33 lair 
1916 ; Bs. 0-36 lalrhs in 1921 and Bs. 0-57 lakhs in 1926, 

Primary.— la 1916 there were 98 primary schools with an «no - 
ment of 7,^6 scholars ; in 1921, 109 schools with 7,491 scholars and 
1926, 108 schools with 7,786 scholars. ' 

In 1916 the percentage of trained teachers to the total num er 0 
teachers was 67-4 ; in 1921, 76-7 and in 1926, 78-1. 

In 1916 the total expenditure on primary schools was Bs. 0-50 lak s , 
in 1921, Bs. 0-64 lakhs and in 1926, Bs. 0-96 lakhs. • 

Coorg has been included in this chapter as a ^ directly _ administere 
area but in January 1924 the Governor General in Councd extended 
Goorg the provisions of the Government of India Act relating to eg 
lative Councils of Lieutenant Governors and a local legislature wes 
constituted for Coorg. Since 1924, therefore, the control of education 
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lias vested in tlie Cliief Commissioner of Coorg witli tlie Inspector of 
Schools, Coorg and Bangalore, as head of the Education Department. 


Chapter XVII. — Education in the Central Legislature. 

Legislation. — Between 1921 and 1926 the following Bills were 
passed into Law : — The Delhi University Bill, the Calcutta University 
Bill and the Benares Hindu University Amendment Bill. 

The BUI to establish a Unitary University at Delhi was a Govern- 
ment measure and was introduced in the Legislative Assembly in Janu- 
ary 1922. Few amendments were made in the BUI as passed by the 
joint-select committee and the Bill was finaUy passed by both houses in 
February 1922. 

The Calcutta University BUI was introduced as a Government 
measure in the Legislative Assembly in March 1921 and was passed by 
both houses almost without discussion. The BUI transferred the control 
of the University from the Government of India to the Government 
of Bengal and made the Governor of Bengal the Chancellor of the Uni- 
versity. The Benares Hindu University Amendment Bill was intro- 
duced as a Government measure in the CouncU of State in January 1922 
and was passed, almost without discussion, by both houses in February 
1922. The original University Act provided that no mon-Hindu could 
be a member of the Court of the University, save in the case of the first 
Court. The amending BUI threw open membership of the Court per- 
manently to non-Hindus. 

Three Bills dealing with Medical Education were introduced by non- 
official members, but were not proceeded with. The first, a BUI to arnend 
the Indian Medical Degrees Act of 1916, was introduced in the Legisla- 
tive Assembly in February 1925. Its object was to empower provincial 
legislative councUs to add to the list of institutions authorised to grant 
medical degrees, diplomas and certificates. In February 1926 the Bill 
was withdrawn owing to non-official opposition. In February 1926 a non- 
official BUI caUed the Indian Medical Education BUI was introduced in 
the Legislative Assembly. The object of the BUI was to regulate Medi- 
cal Education in India by creating an AU-India Medical CouncU and by 
providing for the establishment of a recognised qualification in indigen- 
ous (Unani and Ayurvedic) methods of medical treatment. The BiU 
was not, however, proceeded with. In the same month a non-official 
bUl on similar lines was introduced in the CmmcU of State. This Bill, 
after having been circulated for opinion, was also dropped. 

Resolutions. — In February [1921 a resolution was moved in the 
Legislative Assembly recommending to the Governor-General in Coun- 
cU that at least one model high school for girls, with a suitable boarding 
house attached, be started. in each province, that a definite portion of 
the Education budget (say \) be allotted and spent on the education 
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of girls and tliat a special Imperial grant-in-aid be sanctioned for tbe 
object. Tbe resolution was supported by many non-official members, 
but was opposed by one Honourable Member on tbe ground that be 
objected to western education beiug given to Indian girls.^ Tbe Govern- 
ment opposed tbe resolution since it was concerned with a transferred 
subject under tbe control of ministers in tbe Proviuces and since there 
were already 103 bigb schools for girls in India. 

Tbe resolution was negatived. 

In February 1922 a resolution was moved in tbe Legislative Assem- 
bly recommending to tbe Governor-General in Council that Ks. 6 laldis 
each year be spent from Central Revenues on tbe training of Indians 
and Anglo-Indians abroad in technical subjects including shipbuilding, 
wireless telegraphy, gunnery, industrial chemistry, mining, geological 
surveying, cottage industries, fruit-canning and milk-products. An 
amendment was moved to tbe effect that tbe services of tbe men so 
trained should be utilized by Government whenever possible and, after 
tbe Government bad explained that scholarships for technical study 
were already being given in tbe provinces and that tbe resolution as 
worded was not acceptable owing to tbe inclusion of subjects which 
were primarily tbe concern of tbe Local Governments, tbe motion as 
amended was adopted. 

In tbe same month a resolution was moved recommending to tbe 
Governor-General in Council that a committee of professional experts 
be appointed to enquire into tbe training that is obtained in tbe various 
Medical and Surgical institutions in India with a view to bringing tbe 
Indian Institutions in all respects on a level with those of tbe United 
Kingdom and thereby creating in India a suitable field of recruitment for 
its entire medical services. The motion was opposed by tbe Govern- 
ment on tbe main ground that it included a survey of conditions which 
were under tbe control of provincial Governments and, after an amend- 
ment dealiug with tbe composition of tbe Committee to be appointed 
bad been defeated, tbe resolution was negatived. 

In January 1924 a resolution was moved in tbe Legislative Assem- 
bly recommending to tbe Governor-General in Council that twenty-five 
scholarships, each tenable for five years, at about Rs. 4,000 per bead 
per annum, be given year after year as funds are available from tbe 
Imperial revenues to Indians of great promise specially for research 
work in any part of tbe world and in any branch of knowledge approved 
by tbe Central Legislature. After the Government bad explained tbe 
extent to which support was being given to research students abroad 
and tbe financial difficulties involved in the proposal the motion was 
adopted. 

In Pebraary 1921 a resolution was moved in tbe Council of State 
recommendmg^ to tbe Governor-General in Council to recommend 'to 
every Provincial Government tbe desirabibty of (a) having an Ayur- 
vedic and Tibbi Medical College in their provinces, (b) taking measures 
to develop Indian drugs and (c) appointing Vaidyas and Hakims in 
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every dispensary to treat patients by indigenous methods as far as 
possible. The motion was opposed by Government on the groimd that 
it was a matter for the Provincial Legislatures to deal with and not one 
in which the Government of India could dictate to the local Govern- 
ments. 

The resolution was rejected. 

In the same month a resolution was moved in the Council of State 
recommending to the Governor-General in Council to take early steps 
to introduce legislation in order to place the Universities of India on 
a more democratic basis. The mover of the motion desired that the 
authorities of the various Universities in the Provinces should contain 
fewer nominated members and that the Central Government should 
introduce legislation to that end. After the Education Member had 
replied, explaining what steps liad been taken to increase elected repre- 
sentation m the Provincial Universities and suggesting that legislation 
of the nature demanded must initiate with the local Governments, the 
resolution was by leave withdra^vn. 

In September 1921 a resolution was moved in the Coimcil of State 
rccommeiiding to the Governor-General in Council that he may be 
pleased to fonvard to all Provincial Governments the recommendations 
of the Council that they should take necessary steps for introducing 
religious and moral education in all aided and Government schools and 
colleges. After the Education Member had explained that a circular 
letter on the subject of religious and moral instruction had already 
been issued to all local Governments the resolution was by leave' with- 
drawn. 

In the same month a resolution •was moved in the Coimcil of State 
recommending to the Governor-General in Council to request the Secre- 
tary of State for India to apply to the Trustees of the “ Cecil Rhodes 
Scholarships Settlement ” to transfer to Lidian students the scholar- 
ships reserved under the settlement for German students which have 
been discontinued since the war and further, that in the event of such 
transfer not being possible for any reason, to apply to the Trustees, 
and if necessary to the Executor to create new scholarships for the bene- 
fit of Indian students. The resolution, which was accepted by Govern- 
ment, was adopted. 

Questions. — Education being a transferred provincial subject the • 
questions on education in the Central Legialature were mainly confined 
to the Universities in receipt of grants from Imperial funds and to 
developments in the areas directly administered by the Government of 
India. 

In the Legislative Assembly the questions asked between 1921 and 
192G w'cre concerned -ivith the following subjects : — ^the reorganisation 
of the Calcutta Universit}’’, the establishment of the Patna, Rangoon 
and Agra Universities, the grants paid to the Aligarh, Dellii and Benares 
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Universities, the need for a University in Eajputana, students and nofi- 
co-operation, state technical scholarships, ej^enditure by Railways on 
railway schools, the extent and cost of education in the directly adminis- 
tered areas, appointments in the Lady Hardinge Medical College, Delhi, 
the number of agricultural and commercial colleges in India, the instruc- 
tion given in Chiefs Colleges, the teaching of wireless science in colleges, 
nautical classes in Government colleges, the opening of a school of mines 
at Dhanbad, the location of the Inter-University Board, the position of 
the depressed classes and the progress of the Boy Scouts movement. 

In the Coimcil of State comparatively few questions concerning edu- 
cational matters were asked. The questions put were practically con- 
fined to the following subjects ; — 

Provincial and local Universities in India, educational policy generally, 
the progress of Muhammadan education, the provision of State scholar- 
ships for study abroad. University Training Corps, Religious and Moral 
instruction in schools, students and the non-co-operation movement, 
the Bose Research Institute, Calcutta, and the School of Mines, Dhanbad. 
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indirect expeadituro also. 

(a) Xl)l3 Assure Inclmloa nUo 0,023 Bcholara reading In UnlversUIca, 

































